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IX—Insect Pests AND THEIR RemeEpiks. ( Continued.) 


Tue insects comprising the tribe Haustellata, which 
feed by means of some kind of sucker or Aaustellum, 
number amongst them some of our most voracious 
garden pests. They comprise scale-winged insects, 
(butterflies and moths), semlar-winged insects (e.g., 
aphides), dissimilar-winged insects (plant bugs), and 
two-winged insects (flies). 

The Lepidoptera, comprising butterflies and moths, 
have four wings covered on both sides with fine 
scales, a head furnished with two large compound 
eyes, and a hairy or scaly body. The larve, or 
caterpillars, are nearly cylindrical, with a scaly or 
horny head. The three segments next the head have 
usually a pair of horny feet on each, and a pair of 
sucker-feet, or prolegs, are generally found on the 
tail and the four intermediate of the other nine seg- 
ments. The larvae change to chrysalids. Butter- 
thes differ from moths in having their antennz thin 
and long and terminating in a knob, in usually flying 
by day, and in carrying their wings erect when at 
rest. The antennz of moths are never club-shaped, 
but are thread-like or have side branches. Moths 
usually fly in the evening or at night, and when at 
rest have their wings expanded. 

The caterpillars of the Large White Cabbage 
Butterfly, Pontia brassicae, feed voraciously on the 
leaves of the cabbage, often leaving nothing but the 
large veins ; they also eat pods of white mustard that 
have been left for seed, and devour both the leaves 
and seed-pods of turnips. The eggs, which are bright 
yellow, are laid beneath the leaf in clusters. From 
them come caterpillars, bluish or greenish above, 
yellow below, with a yellow line along the back. 
They are spotted with black, and turn into chrysalids 
of a pale green colour. As soon as the butterflies 
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Pricer, 6p. 
Post Free, 8p. 


are noticeable, a careful search should be made for 
the eggs, and pieces of leaf covered with them 
should be torn off and destroyed. The Small White 
Cabbage Butterfly, Pontia rapa, lays its eggs singly 
on the inner leaves of the cabbage and on the turnip. 
Its caterpillars are of a velvety green colour, paler 
beneath, and have yellowish spots along each side. 
The chrysalids are fleshy brown, freckled with black, 
The caterpillars of the Green-Veined White Butterfly, 
Pontia napi, also feed on turnip leaves and the hearts 
of cabbages. In appearance they resemble those of 
the Small White Cabbage Butterfly, from which they 
may be distinguished by the row of reddish yellow 
breathing pores along each side. The chrysalids are 
of a pale greenish white, or yellow and freckled with 
brownends. It is a good plan to search eaves, palings, 
pieces of rough timber, broken boards, outhouses, 
and all sorts of neglected corners for these chrysa- 
lids, and hand-picking in the case of the caterpillars 
is a tedious but certain remedy. Asprinkling of fine 
salt carefully applied so as to fall on the caterpillars 
is of service, and the application of liquid manure 
will often save a badly infested crop. Frost seems 
to have no effect on the chrysalids, but the ichneu- 
mon flies lay their eggs in the caterpillars or chrysa- 
lids. Their little yellow cocoons, often seen on 
cabbages, should never be destroyed. Wasps, too, 
help to keep the butterflies in check, especially the 
Small White or Turnip Butterfly. 

There are very many more destructive moths than 
| there are butterflies. One of the most destructive 
pests that infest apple trees is the Lackey Moth, 
Bombyx neustria, the ravages of whose caterpillars 
sometimes*endanger the very existence of these fruit 
trees. The moth, which appears on the wing in July, 
is very handsome, its wings varying from a dark 
| yellow to a rich, warm red. It lays its eggs in a neat 
| symmetrical ring around one of the smaller twigs, 
'and its caterpillars appear the following spring. 
| They are of a blue-grey hue striped with black and 
| orange, and as many as two hundred will inhabit a 
| large web formed by their joint-labour. This they 
leave to feed, returning to its shelter at night and in 
| wet weather. When alarmed they lower themselves 
| from the branches by silken threads, Their cocoons, 
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formed of a yellowish silk into which are interwoven 
a number of caterpillar hairs, dislodge quite a shower 


of yellow powder when touched. The best remedy 


is hand-picking. 


The Currant and Gooseberry Moth, Aéraxas gros- | 


sulariata), a creamy-white moth spotted and blotched 
with black, but with a yellow body, is also very 
troublesome in fruit-growing districts. The female 
deposits a single egg on a gooseberry or currant leaf 
and then flies off to another. The caterpillar, which 
is also of acreamy-white spotted with black, feeds for 





the ground and burrow into the root. They attack 
carrots, cabbages, radishes, but feed mainly on the 
turnip. 

A very similar pest is the Heart and Dart Moth 
Agrotis exclamationis, whose pale brown caterpillars 
also attack the roots of many vegetables. Hand 
picking is one of the best remedies. Harrowing so 
as to bring the grubs, which are a favourite food of 
starlings, to the surface is desirable, and turning pigs 


| on to the land is also of use. 


three or four weeks, then spins together the edges of | 


a leaf, forming a sort of cradle, and as soon as the 
bushes begin to get green in the spring, emerges and 
bevins to feed again. Neither insectivorous birds nor 
toads will touch these caterpillars. To get rid of them 


the fallen leaves should be gathered together from | 


under the bushes, a film of surface soil being gathered 
up with them, for they winter beneath the fallen leaves 
on the ground. Hand-picking, snipping off infested 
leaves, dressing the soil round the bushes with lime 
or gas lime, are also of service in keeping down 
these caterpillars. 

The Winter Moth, Chetmatodia brumata, lays its eggs 
in the bark of the apple, pear, and plum. They are 
at first of a pale green colour, which changes first to 
orange, then to brown. In April the dull greenish 
or brown “ loopers” appear and burrow into the un- 
opened buds till the foliage is more developed, when 
they spin two or three leaves together and pass their 
larval existence there, suspending themselves, how- 
ever, in the air by silken threads when alarmed. 
Prevention may be resorted to in the case of these 


insects by mixing a ring of Stockholm tar and cart | 


vrease in equal proportions and applying it to the 
trunk, thus preventing the females from climbing it 
and laying theireggs. Infested trees should be well 
shaken, and the suspended caterpillars carefully 
picked off. 

The caterpillars of the Antler Moth, Chareas gra- 
minis, aS its name denotes, is especially injurious to 
yrass, especially in the North of England, where it 
was most destructive in 1881. It lives for the most 
part beneath the surface of the ground and feeds on 
the roots. When a large surface of country is 
attacked, burning the grass seems to be the only 
effective remedy. In other cases turning pigs on the 
infested land or ploughing the surface may be 
resorted to. 

The Cabbage Moth, A/amestra brassica, as a dingy 
brown caterpillar, burrows into the hearts of cab- 
bages, exudes a watery evil-smelling fluid, and feeds 
voraciously both night and day. It also attacks 
marigolds, dahlias, geranium, and the red currant. 
Hand picking and the destruction of the chrysalids 
turned up in winter digging are the only sure means 
of keeping this pest down, but gas lime exposed for 
about three months to the air keeps down the grubs 
without injuring the plants. 

The Turnip Moth, Agrostis segefum, is a handsome 
insect, its hinder wings being of a lovely mother-of- 
pearl tint, while its fore wings are greyish brown 
variegated by darker markings. Its eggs are laidin 
June, either on the ground close to a seedling plant 
or on the lower part of the plant itself. The smoky 
brown caterpillars feed at first on the leaves of the 
food plant, and sometimes gnaw away the stem at 
the level of the ground. In about ten days they enter 


A great enemy of strawberry beds is the hand- 
some Great Yellow Underwing Moth, 7ryphana pro. 
nuba, whose dirty green or dirty brown caterpillar js 
an almost omnivorous feeder. It feeds voraciously 
from August to May, and though it is nocturnal in 
its habits, does a great deal of damage between dusk 
and dawn. This moth yields to the treatment ad- 
vised for destroying the Heart and Dart Moth, and 
most of the remedies serviceable in the case of the 
Cabbage Moth are also of service. 

The Codlin Moth, Carpocapsa pomonana, is also a 
very beautiful moth, its upper wings being of a rich, 


| reddish brown, with a golden gloss, but its grubs are 





the cause of the worm-eaten apples which fall to the 
ground before they are ripe. The mischief takes 
place in this way. A single egg is placed in every 
such apple before development commences. The 
caterpillar when hatched increases in size with the 
growth of the fruit till it is about half an inch long, 
it then tunnels downward, avoiding the core till 
shortly before it “spins up,” when it feeds on the 
pips, and causes the injured fruit to fall. To keep this 
pest down, all apple, pear, and quince trees in an in- 
fected orchard should be scraped, and their loose 
bark removed. A wash of mineral oil soap should 
then be applied to destroy any larvz or chrysalises 
remaining in the crannies of the trees. The trunks 
should then be banded with strips of woollen cloth 
or old sacks about eight inches wide, each made into 
a double fold of about an inch and a half wide, and 
examined weekly so long as fruit is left on the tree. 
Infested fruit must be carefully gathered, and used 
either as food for pigs or in the kitchen. Paris green, 
sprayed as aliquid mixture, is a valuable remedy, 
but must be used with very great caution, as it is a 
virulent poison. 

The “Blue Head” caterpillar of the Figure of 
Eight Moth, Dilohe ceruleocephala, is also destructive 
in the orchard, feeding more especially on the apple 
and plum. It is easily recognised by its bluish head, 
the body being green, striped with yellow. The 
moth derives its name from a pair of spots on each 
fore wing, forming a figure of eight. These cater- 
pillars are very easily detached, and shaking the 
trees is consequently of service. 

The caterpillars of the Mottled Umber Moth, 
Hybernia defoliaria, besides attacking various fruit 
and forest trees, will gnaw unripe cherries. In ap- 
pearance they are very gay, being of a clear reddish 
brown above, and yellow beneath. They yield to the 
remedies advised for the Winter Moth. 

‘he whitish or yellowish caterpillars of the Wood 
Leopard Moth, Zeusera escult, bore galleries in the 
wood of the pear, apple, plum, and walnut, and in 
that of the ash, beech, birch, elm, holly, lime, and 
oak. A single moth will lay as many as three hun- 
dred eggs. To destroy these caterpillars a strong 
wire may be run into the holes they make. Syring- 
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ing with strong tobacco water or soft soap, or blow- 
ing fumes of sulphur into the holes, are also service- 
able remedies. 

Another enemy of orchard fruit trees is the cater- 
pillar of the Small Ermine Moth, Hyponomeum padellus. 
This strips the trees of their foliage, and spins webs 
in which they live together in large companies. In 
appearance they are of a dirty ash colour. Cutting 
off the webs, good drenchings of soft soap, and 
thorough syringings are the most effective remedies 
in the case of this pest. 

The Common Vapourer Moth, Orgyria antiqua, in 
its caterpillar stage, feeds on every tree or shrub in 
the garden, especially attacking the hawthorn and 
sloe. The caterpillars are dark grey in colour, 
spotted with small red tubercles. The spun-up webs 
should be carefully destroyed, and syringing with soft 
soap may be resorted to with advantage. 

The March Moth, Anisopteryx e@scularia, lays its 
bands of down-embedded eggs on plum twig's early 
inthe year. The caterpillars hatched from them are 
of alightish green tint. To keep them down, the 
thorough disturbance of the surface of the ground in 
winter, thus exposing the chrysalids to cold and wet, 
and the cutting away of egg-infested twigs, are found 
to be most effectual. 

Carrots and parsnips are attacked by three nearly- 
allied moths —the Common Flat Body Moth, Depressaria 
‘icutella, the Carrot Blossom Moth, D. daucella, and 
the Purple Carrot-seed Moth, D. depressella. They are 
easily recognised by their flat or depressed abdo- 
men, and by the long, narrow upper wings being laid 
flat one over the other when at rest. The cater- 
pillars of the first-named moth are grass green in 
colour, spotted with black, and feed on carrot leaves ; 
those of the second are greenish grey or yellowish; 
those of the third brownish grey. The two latter 
damage the carrot-seed crop in July and August, 
drawing the tips of the umbel together with their 
webs, and then feeding on the enclosed flowers and 
seeds. Solitary wasps feed on the Common Flat 
Body Moth’s caterpillars, and dressing the leaves 
with soot or lime is beneficial. The caterpillars of 
the other Flat Bodied Moths are best dealt with by 
dusting infested plants with powdered hellebore 
whilst the dew is still on them. 

The delicate green caterpillars of the Diamond- 
back Moth, Plutella cruciferarum, feed voraciously on 
the leafage of the turnip, the heads of cauliflower, 
and the unripe seeds of some plants of the cabbage 
tribe. The only effectual means of meeting their 
attacks consists in strengthening the plants by manure, 
¢g., nitrate of soda and soot, and dusting infested 
plants lavishly with soot. 

Passing to peas and beans, the yellowish or brown 
caterpillars of the Pea Moth, Grapholitha pisana, are 
the cause of the worm-eaten or maggotty peas so 
often found in old pods. They go down into the 
earth to change, and the moths are tiny and mouse- 
coloured. The pea haulm should be cleared away as 
soon as the crop is gathered, and be carefully de- 
stroyed. If the moths are seen to infest the pea 
plants whilst they are in flower, a dusting of soot 
might diminish their egg-laying without harming 
either leafage or blossoms. 

Che caterpillars of the Silver 7 Moth, Plusia gamma, 
often do a great deal of damage to peas and beans 
i market gardens, and are difficult to detect from 








the fact of their nearly resembling the leaves in 
colour. As they are very large, they consume the 
leaves very rapidly. Hand-picking is the surest 
remedy, but dustings of caustic lime, soot, or salt are 
also of much service. 

Hop crops are attacked by the cream-coloured 
caterpillars of the Otter Moth, which infest the roots, 
consuming them with their strong jaws, and by the 
pale green caterpillars of the Hop-vine Snout Moth, 
which feed on their leaves. The first-named pests, 
being of a large size, are easily seen, and can be 
picked out by the hand and destroyed. In the case 
of the last-named, strong syringing with hop-washes 
of fish oil, or soft soap, is most efficacious. As the 
caterpillars of both these moths feed on nettles and 
docks, it is important to keep gardens free from these 
weeds. 

A few words must be said about forest trees. The 
yellow caterpillars of the Buff Tip Moth, Pygera 
bucephala, do considerable damage to the foliage of 
the lime, elm, and oak, often stripping the trees of 
the whole of their leafage. The best remedy is to 
shake the tree, putting a good band of hay or straw, 
or well-tarred cloth, round the foot of the trunk to 
prevent the caterpillars starting up it again. Poultry 
are exceedingly fond of the chrysalids of these moths. 
Another enemy of the oak is the lead-coloured cater- 
pillar of the Oak Leaf-roller Moth, Zor/rix viridana, 
which feed in vast numbers on the young leaves. In- 
sectivorous birds are of great service in dealing 
with this pest. Willow wrens, white throats, chaf- 
finches, rooks, jackdaws, thrushes, starlings, titmice, 
nuthatches, woodpeckers, and poultry, all feed 
eagerly on them. The pale green caterpillars of 
the Dun-bar Moth, Cosmia trapezsina, which abound in 
May, also feed on Buff Tip Caterpillars. Drenching 
with soft soap washes is of considerable service in 
restoring the foliage. The caterpillars of the Pine- 
bred Tortrix Moth, Redznia ‘urionana, and the Pine- 
shoot Tortrix Moth, 2. Molana, injure the Scotch fir, 
silver fir, and other species of pine by feeding in the 
buds, especially inside the terminal bud of the lead- 
ing shoot, thus interfering with the regular growth of 
the branches, and spoiling the shape of the tree. 
Infested shoots should be carefully removed and 
burned. 

Passing now to Homoptera, similar-winged in- 
sects, their characteristics are wings four, two, or 
absent, when present entirely membranous, slanting 
downwards, the upper largest, and not overlapping 
when at rest. Head with a mouth formed for suc- 
tion, and placed far beneath it. They are often sub- 
divided into three sections—7vrimera, Dimera, and 
Monomera, according as they have three, two, or one 
joints in the feet. 

The English representatives of the first section are 
the Cuckoo Spit, or Froth Fly, Ze‘hgonia spumaria, 
and the Potato Frog Fly, upteryx solant. The 
Cuckoo Fly is yellow in colour, banded with brown, 
and is capable of taking tremendous leaps. It sucks 
away the juices of the plant, the leaves assuming a 
deformed shape, and curling up. The best mode of 
dealing with these flies is to shake them on to tarred 
cloths. The Potato Frog Fly is about a twelfth of 
an inch in length, and of a bright green colour. It 
feeds on the stem or leaf of the potato, drawing out 
the sap. 

The second section, Dimera, includes Aphides, or 
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Green Fly, and the Snowy Fly, Alevrodes proletella. The 


Green Fly is too familiar an insect foe for its appear- 
ance to need description. It attacks the cabbage, 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, hop, turnips, swedes, pota- 
toes, apple, and plum, and many garden and green- 
house plants, the rose especially suffering from its 
attacks. They do much harm by inserting their 
suckers in the plants, and drawing away their juices. 
A great part of the yearly attack of Hop Aphis 
comes on the wing from sloes, damsons, and plum 
trees. With regard to remedies, ladybirds, titmice, 
the lesser spotted woodpecker, the creeper, the nut- 
hatch, and the warbler feed on these pests. Wash- 
ings of soft soap and tobacco water, soft soap and 
paraffin (in minute quantities), and soft soap and 
quassia are beneficial. The best methods to take 
are those of prevention—attention to watering, for 
they multiply most quickly in dry weather, and en- 
couraging healthy growth by the application to the 
soil of manure. Aphis rumicis, the Black Fly, some- 
times attacks beans in such quantities as to make 
them look as if they were covered with soot. In the 
case of large crops, the infested tops of the beans 
must be carefully cut off and burned. Where there 
is only a small quantity of plants, as in garden culti- 
vation, throwing soot on the infested plants and soft 
soap syringing are to be recommended. The Woolly 
Aphis, or American Blight, Schizoneura lanigera, 
attacks neglected apple-trees, and is found on almost 
every part of the tree into which the insect can pierce 
with its sucker. A quantity of sap is thus drawn 
away from the bark of young shoots, and diseased 
growth is consequently set up. It is easily distin- 
guished from the Black Fly, ApAzs mali, which also 
attacks the apple, by the white wool with which it is 
more or less covered, and which gives the appear- 
ance of knots of cotton wool to the places where 
several are congregated. Underneath the wooi 
these pests are of a yellowish or reddish colour. As 
the great harbouring places are crevices, it is most 
important to keep the branches clean, healthy, and 
well trimmed. The trees also should not be allowed 
to touch each other, and the soil should be kept free 
from weeds and well drained, thus admitting light 
and a free circulation of air. Thorough drenchings 
with soap washes, applied by means of the garden 
engine, to the tree are the most serviceable remedies. 
The Black Fly punctures the back of apple leaves, 
and blackens the bark with its secretions, giving the 
tree a sickly smell. The same remedies are ad- 
visable as in the case of the Blight. 

rhe Snowy Fly, cabbage powdered-wing, Aleyrodes 
proletelia, is a small four-winged fly, which resembles 
a white moth in appearance. Itis found on cabbages 
more or less all the year round, but in autumn may 
be seen on the plants in such quantities as to look 
like miniature snowflakes. They draw away the sap 
with their suckers, marking the leaves with yellowish 
or whitish patches. As the attack is mainly beneath 
the foliage, the best remedy is to cut off and burn 
infested leaves. Dusting the plant with soot, and 


syringing with soft soap, may also be resorted to | 


with advantage. As the flies shelter on the surface 
of the ground or under leaves, digging infested 
ground or top-dressing with caustic lime is advisable. 

The third section of Homoptera includes scale 


insects, the females of which are usually fleshy masses | 
without trace of articulated limbs, but furnished with | fly, Psla rosa, which gnaw galleries on the surface oF 











suckers, and the males have a pair of wings, but no 
mouth. The Mussel Scale, Afpiilaspis pomorum, espe- 
cially attacks the apple. In appearance they resemble 
fleshy maggots, the shell-like scales being shields 
composed partly of fibrous secretion, partly of the 
thrown-off insect shells. They adhere firmly to the 
bark, and are best dealt with by scraping the tree 
with a blunt knife, or brushing it after a good drench. 
ing of a soft soap wash has been given. Another 
efficacious remedy is to dilute tenacious clay with 
water to the consistence of paint, adding half a pound 
of suiphur to every gallon, and paint the trees with 
the mixture. The White Woolly Currant Scale, Puly;. 
naria ribesia, is a pest of recent introduction in Britain, 
It attacks the currant. The white cottony or woolly 
matter forms the nest of the eggs and infant scales, 
and causes infested branches to look as if they had 
been sprinkled with whitewash. Bushes nailed to 
the wall, or not fully exposed to the light and air, are 
most subject to the attacks of these insects. Conse. 
quently all good measures of cultivation adapted to 
keep the bushes from being crowded together, and 
keeping a watch on currant branches nailed to the 
wall, are of importance. A dilution of hot lime in 
the autumn, going over the branches with a brush, will 
cause them to shed their bark. 

Diplera, or two-winged flies, have two membranous 
wings, a pair of slender filaments with a knob at the 
end, called porsers or Aaléeres, horns inserted near 
together on the forehead, and a mouth adapted for 
suction. Injurious members of this section chiefly 
damage vegetables. Three species of fly, Anthomya 
brassicae, A. radicum, and A, gloralis, cause the attacks 
known as those of cabbage and turnip-root maggots. 
The maggots of these ashy-grey flies are whitish, 
cylindrical, and legless. They eat passages in the 
stem and roots, sometimes destroying whole fields 
of these vegetables. Plants attacked by them become 
of a yellow or dull lead colour, and the leaves droop 
in the middle of the day. Fresh rank manure har- 
bours these maggots, and dressings of gas lime, 
which make the ground obnoxious to these insects, 
while increasing the action of the manure, are advis- 
able. Watering with lime water is also of service. 
After an attack of this pest, a change of crop, eg., to 
beans or potatoes, is necessary, for these would not 
suit the fly for the deposit of its eggs. Another 
species of this fly, Anthomyia tuberosa, occasionally 
feeds on the potato. 

The Onion Fly, A. ceparum, and the Shallot Fly, 4. 
platura, lay their eggs on the leaves of this vegetable 
close to the ground, from which point the yellowish- 
white legless maggots make their way between the 
leaves into the base of the onion bulb, where they 
feed for a fortnight, and then enter the earth, turning 
into chestnut-coloured pupa. After an attack o! 
this pest, the ground must be thoroughly cleaned 
from infestation by deep trenching. Covering the 
bulbs up to the neck or higher in the earth causes 
the eggs to be laid too high up the stem for mis- 
chief to follow. Infested plants, which may be known 
by the leaves turning yellow, should be cleared out 
of the bed at once with a spud and carefully burned. 
Soap suds and soot form serviceable applications, 
and heavy watering in dry weather should be re- 
sorted to. 

The carrot is attacked by the maggots of the carrot 
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into the substance of the root, which gradually sickens 
and dies, the leaves turning yellow and withering. 
Careful preparation of the ground for carrot crops, 
and special treatment after thinning, are the best 
methods of prevention. A mixture of well-decayed 
leaf mould, sand, charcoal, soot, and light soil is 
advisable for the growth of this vegetable. As the 
carrot fly frequently occurs after thinning, carrots 
should either be thinned very early, or not till they 
are fit for use, the broken pieces of root remaining 
in the ground seeming to attract them. A dressing 
of paraffin mixed with some absorbing substance, 
such as sand, is very beneficial. Gas lime, wood 
ashes, soap-suds, are all of service. Carrots on 
ground which has a liberal supply of rich manure 
incorporated with it by the cultivation of the preced- 
ing crop, ¢.g., celery, have almost escaped this pest. 
Watering is of much service in dry weather, and all 
infested carrot beds should be thoroughly cleared of 
roots in the autumn. The damage done by this 
maggot is known as rust, from the reddish colour to 
which the parts gnawed turn. 

The ‘miner maggots,’ which attack celery and pars- 
nips, are the white or pale greenish maggots of the 
celery and parsnip fly, the Zephritis onopordonis. They 
eat away the substance of the leaf, causing large 
blister-like patches, which are white at first, but turn 
brown as the skin dies. Ground on which infested 
crops have been grown should be trenched, rough 
dug, or dressed with fresh gas lime. Removing in- 
fested leaves, carefully pinching the maggots in the 
blisters, and dressing with soot, help to keep these 
pests in check ; copious watering with a garden hose 
isof much service, for the celery fly thrives in dry 
weather, 

A brief mention must now be made of pests which 
are not true insects, but which do great damage to 
crops. Among the best known are Millepedes, so 
called from their great number of legs. They are 
general feeders, and one species, Fulus guftatus, is 
often found in strawberry fruit. They are found 
under rubbish, amongst dead leaves, and in manure 
heaps where much garden refuse has been thrown. 
Heavy dressing with salt, nitrate of soda, or gas 
lime, are the best remedies. Another familiar gar- 
den foe is the field or Milky Slug, Zimax agrestis, and 
the black slugs Arson ater and A, hortensis. Disturb- 
ing the surface of the ground so as to throw out the 
eggs, laying traps of cabbage leaves, and dressing 
repeatedly with soot and lime, are of service. The 
red spider, Zetranychus pliarum, which is really a 
spinning mite, in hot dry seasons does immense 
damage to hops and orchard trees, and is one of the 
gardener’s worse foes in the greenhouse and store. 
As it particularly dislikes moisture, frequent syring- 
ings with the garden hose are indicated. Sulphur 
and soft soap make the best mixture for this purpose. 
Closely allied garden pests are the Black Currant 
Gall Mite, Phytoptus ribis, and the Pear-leaf Gall 
Mite, which are often a serious loss to growers. 
These mites shelter themselves in the buds, feeding 
on the outer surfaces of the young leaves, and setting 
up a diseased growth, which first causes a swollen 
condition of the bud, and finally renders it abortive. 
Attacked shoots should be cut off as soon as they 
are noticed, but when the pest has really taken hold 
the best remedy is to take up and burn the bushes, 
putting a couple of shovelfuls of fresh gas lime 
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where each bush stood. Good waterings and other 
means of inciting healthy growth are of use, and 
mixtures of sulphur and soft soap applied as syring- 
ings are the best applications for these troublesome 
mites, which stray about and shelter under rough 
bark or in crannies near the ground. Though they 
cannot fly they are easily dispersed on leaves blown 
about by the wind, or by crawling. 


To recapitulate, we have seen that 


ii—Among Mandibulata,sheath-winged insects feed- 
ing by means of mandibles, the Coleoptera, or beetles, 
number many garden pests. The asparagus, bean, 
cabbage, turnip, and peas, are all subject to the 
attacks of various beetles and weevils. Wire worms, 
the grubs of Click Beetles, feed on almost every kind 
of crop. The Red-Legged Weevil, in its maggot 
stage, damages the roots of raspberries, currants, 
gooseberries, strawberries, and vegetables, and as a 
beetle feeds on the buds, young shoots, bark, and 
leaves of apricots, nectarines, peaches, and plums. 
The Clay-coloured Weevil is the voracious enemy of 
wall fruit trees, raspberry canes, and vines in hot- 
houses. Other destructive beetles attack the rose, 
apple-tree, nut, and various foliage trees. 

iii—The second order of Mandibulata, Euplexoptera, 
tightly folded winged insects with mandibles, is re- 
presented by the earwig, which attacks almost every 
flower and injures fruit. 

iiii—The third order, Orthoptera, straight-winged 
insects with mandibles, furnishes us with the Mole 
Cricket, which is one of the worst Continental insect 
pests. 

iv.—The fourth order, Physanoptera, fringed-winged 
insects with mandibles, is represented by Thrips, 
which attack the potato. 

v.—The fifth order, //ymenopiera, membrane-winged 
insects with mandibles, numbers among insect foes the 
Earth Bee and Wood Bee, which sometimes injure 
beans; Sawflies, attacking the turnip, pear, goose- 
berry and currant, and pine; the Oak Gall-fly and 
the Giant Syrex, which is very injurious to fir timber. 

vi.—Among //auséella/a, insects feeding by means 
of a sucker or haustellum, the Lepidoptera, comprising 
butterflies and moths, number very many troublesome 
insect pests. The Cabbage Moth, the Lackey Moth 
(apple-trees), the Currant and Gooseberry Moth, the 
Winter Moth (apple, pear, plum), the Antler Moth 
(grass), the Cabbage Moth, the Turnip Moth, the 
Heart and Dart Moth (roots of vegetables), the 
Great Yellow Underwing Moth, the Codlin Moth 
(apple), the Figure of Eight Moth (apple, plum), the 
Mottled Umber Moth (fruit and forest trees), the 
Wood Leopard Moth (pear, apple, plum, walnut, 
forest trees), the Small Ermine Moth, the Common 
Vapourer Moth (hawthorn, sloe), the March Moth 
(plum), the Flat Body Moths (carrots), the Diamond 
Back Moth (turnip, cauliflower), the Pea Moth, the 
Silver 7 Moth (peas and beans), the Otter Moth 
(hops), the Buff Tip Moth (lime, elm, oak), the 
Tortrix Moths (pine), and the Oak Leaf Roller 
Moth, are also very injurious to the cultivator in their 
larval stage. 

vii.—Homoptera, similar winged insects, are repre- 
sented by the Cuckoo-spit Fly (hop), the Potato 
Frog Fly, Aphides, the well-known Green and Black 
Fly, and American Blight, and the Cabbage Powdered 
Wing, Scale Insects (apple, currant). 
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viii— Diptera, two-winged flies, attack the cab- 
bage, turnip, onion, shallot, carrot, celery, and 
parsnip. 

ix.—Other pests, not true insects, but mentioned 
with them for convenience of reference, are Mille- 
pedes, Slugs, Red Spider, and Gall Mites. 

x.—Special remedies are indicated in the case of 
most insect pests; but all measures that induce a 
quick healthy growth, such as a free circulation of 
air, judicious watering, and plentiful manuring, are 
of service in enabling plants to resist the attacks of 
their insect foes. 


COMING MEN. 


XI.—MR. J. W. VERITY, 
Westgate Lill Board School, Drighlington, Bradford. 


Tue subject of our present sketch possesses a 
reputation in the West Riding of Yorkshire among 
all classes of teachers, and throughout the country in 
the ranks of the assistant teachers, which amply 
justifies the selection of those responsible for the 
production of these articles. Our acquaintance with 
Mr. Verity has been for some time past an intimate 
one, and our connection with him in much of his 
work renders us capable of appreciating the ability 
and energy which characterise him. Our visit to 
the cheerful schoolhouse at Westgate Hill was 
marked by that hospitality which pervades the West 
Riding. We were favoured by being allowed to 
inspect the school, and we saw much that demon- 
strated the capability of our subject. 

Mr. J. W. Verity was born in the neighbourhood 
of Bradford in 1864. He was educated at the 
National School, East Bierley, Bradford, and here 
he also served his apprenticeship as a pupil teacher. 
During this time he distinguished himself as a most 
successful pupil at the classes held in connection 
with the Bradford Mechanics’ Institute. At the com- 
pletion of his apprenticeship he entered St. John’s 
Training College, York, where he spent the years 
1885-6. Here he was placed in the First Division of 
the Certificate List. Mr. F. Peaker was one of his 
colleagues at the time. 

During his collegiate career he was very popular 
on account of his intense interest in athletics. He 
officiated as secretary of the College Athletic Club, 
and was captain of the football team. His love of 
exercise is still a prominent feature of his character, 
as he believes in the efficacy of true sport to assist 
mental exertion. 

Leaving college he entered the service of the 
Bradford School Board, and was appointed Senior 
Assistant Master at the Whetley Lane School. He 
was afterwards transferred to the Woodroyd Board 
School, and last year he was selected by the Tong 
School Board to be Head Master of his present 
school. 

Mr. Verity possesses a natural inclination for 
labour in the cause of reform, and it is not therefore 
surprising that, coming within the area of a forward 
association like that of the Bradford teachers, he 
should early have found scope for his energy. 

The ratson dére for his first efforts was to be 
found, and unfortunately still to a great extent re- 





mains, in the unfavourable conditions under which 
the Assistant Teachers of Bradford labour. (Cop. 
vinced that reform was impossible without combined 
action, Mr. Verity and a few enthusiastic co-workers 
initiated the movement in favour of the establishment 
of an Assistant Teachers’ Association. 

The result was the formation of the Bradford 
Board Certificated Assistant Teachers’ Association, 
His policy in connection with this organisation has 
been'visible in almost all its proceedings, and much 
of its success is entirely due to his business-like pro. 
pensities and keen perception. In 1891 he was 
elected President of this association, and it was 
through his efforts that the Bradford Branch of the 
N.U.T. undertook the consideration of questions 
referring especially to Assistant Teachers. In the 
latter part of this year the Bradford Association 
devoted one of its large and influential meetings to 
the discussion of such matters as affect the assistant, 
Mr. W. Sinclair, then President of the Sheffield 
Assistant Teachers’ Association, Mr. C. H. Moore, 
then President of the Halifax Assistants’ Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Verity, as President of the Bradford 
Assistant Teachers’ Association, were invited to 
address the meeting. Mr. Edgar Hardy and Mr. 
J. Lang were also present as a deputation from the 
Leeds Branch of the Union. The result of the meet- 
ing was that the Bradford assistants became members 
of the N.U.T. in large numbers, but a more im- 
mediate effect was the initiation of the Assistant 
Teachers’ national movement. In considering the 
efforts made during the past three years on behalf 
of the assistant, one cannot but associate a goodly 
amount of the progress made with the names men- 
tioned above. These gentlemen conferred with each 
other at the close of the Bradford meeting, and the 
outcome of their deliberations was the Sheffield 
Conference of Assistant Teachers, the first of its 
kind. From this,beginning has grown the National 
Federation of Assistant Teachers. 

At the Sheffield Conference Mr. Verity was elected 
to the National Committee. He again represented 
the Bradford Assistants at the Nottingham Confer- 
ence in 1892. Here, presumably owing to his not 
sufficiently demonstrating his power of eloquence, he 
was unsuccessful at ‘the poll for the Committee, but 
on the retirement of Mr. Hardy he was co-opted. 
He gave staunch support to the principle of Federa- 
tion, and remained loyal to the scheme ultimately 
adopted throughout the struggle which makes 
memorable the Assistants’ National Committee. 
His promotion to a headship removed him from 
this sphere of labour just prior to the Derby 
Conference. 

In connection with the N.U.T. also he has accom- 
plished much praiseworthy work. Joining the Union 
immediately after leaving college, he has proved a 
valuable member of the Bradford Association. His 
efforts on behalf of the Assistant Teachers first 
brought him into prominence, and he was soon 
elected to the Committee of the organisation. Here 
he has laboured hard, and at the commencement of 
last year, whilst still an assistant teacher, he was 
elected Vice-President of his Association. He at pre- 
sent occupies the position of President of the Brad- 
ford and District Tedchers’ Association. } 

He has represented this organisation at various 
conferences, He is well known for the forward 
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policy which he advocates in Union matters, and we 
can find in the records of the Bradford Association 
many proofs of the efficiency of his policy. He 
fought strenuously to obtain the direct representation 
of the Bradford teachers upon the School Board, 
which the Bradford teachers were so successful in 
securing. Mr. Verity believes that, in the interests 
of education, the teacher should be directly repre- 
sented upon every educational body. His speech 
upon the raising of the subscription to the N.U.T. | 
for the purpose of securing Parliamentary repre- 
sentation is still remembered in Bradford. He is 
also a member of the West Yorks District Union 
Council, and in the majority of reforms sought for by 
that body he has borne an active part. 

It is an education to spend an hour or two upon 
public questions with him. 
His public labours are not 
confined to the area of 
professional politics. For 
some time he was a divi- 
sional secretary in the 
Pudsey Pariiamentary dis- 
trict, and the approach of 
a Parliamentary election 
finds him busy on the plat- 
form and in other ways. 

We were deeply inte- 
rested in the expressions of 
opinion with which he 
favoured us upon various 
matters, as they bore un- 
mistakable signs of an 
accurate knowledge of the 
details in connection with 
the working of our educa- 
tional system. 

Discussing the organisa- 
tion of the teachers’ forces, 
he said :— 

‘My idea of working the 
N.U.T. is different from 
those which seem to be 
prevalent. I believe in 
sectionalization. The As- 
sistant Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, the Rural Confede- 
ration, the Half- Time 


to see any 
reason why questions 
which particularly affect 
any one section should 
not be dealt with by those who represent that sec- 
tion. Of course, all action should be subject to the | 
approval of the Executive, but the Executive should 
consist of a proportionate number of representatives 
from the various sectional councils.’ 

Mr. Verity is, as may readily be surmised, a 
staunch Trades Unionist. 

He is strongly in favour of the establishment of a 
Sustentation Fund for the poorly paid teacher. 
‘With such a fund,’ he says, ‘we should be in a 
position to start at the bottom of the ladder, and 
deal with that class first which most needed our 
attention. in this way we should raise the higher 
branches of the profession.’ 
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Intermittent inspection, a more efficient Inspec- 
torate, a co-ordinated system of national education, 
which shall be free from the primary school to the 
university, the obliteration of the ‘half-timer,’ all find 
prominent places in his platform. 

Mr. Verity is a strong advocate of an ‘age’ quali- 
fication only for exemption from school attendance. 

Our acquaintance with the Bradford Association 
has given us abundant opportunities of discovering 
what the Bradford teachers think of their President. 
On every hand one finds admiration for his ability, 
and respect for him personally. 

When one considers the present state of the teach- 
ing profession, the competition, the harassing con- 
ditions of service, and the proportion of really clever 
men who must always occupy subordinate positions, 
one cannot but congratu- 
late Mr. Verity upon his 
success, and the Bradford 
Association upon the pos- 
session of a leader who, 
though not yet in the prime 
of life, displays ina marked 
degree those qualifications 
essential for the success of 
those who sooner or later 
arrive at their goal. 


CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS 
IN CHEMISTRY. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, 
B.A., B.SC.(LOND.), 

First Class Honoursman in Che- 
mistry, S. and A. Department, 
Lecturer in Chemistry to the 
Middlesex County Council, and 
in Physiography to the Birkbeck 
Institution, Chancery Lane, 


For particulars of the List 
of Chemicals and PRACTICAL 
TEACHER Set of Apparatus 
for working the experiments 

referred to in these lessons 

see numbers for January 

and February 1893. 


LESSON XVI.—CLAY. 


Here is a very common 
substance with which all are 


— familiar. Let us see what 
chemical facts we can ascer- 
tain concerning it. Of course you know it is clay, so that I 
will not waste time by asking you that. 1 will, however, ask 


| you to name the purest kind of clay that you know of. Kaolin, 


sir. Yes, or as it is sometimes called, China clay, from the 
fact that the first source of this material was China. Now, it 
is found where, Charlie? It is found in Cornwall, sir, from 
which place it is exported to the Potteries. Quite so, but let 


| us not travel too quickly. If you found large quantities of 


granite in close contact with clay, and if you saw that the 
granite near the clay was always more or less decomposed, 
what thought might arise in your mind as to the origin of 
clay? I should think that clay was due to the decomposition 
of the granite. Of course, and you would be right. Granite, 
as the specimen I am now showing easily proves, consists of 
three different substances, one white or pink called felspar, 
another black, soft and shining called mica, and a third hard 
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crystalline portion known as quartz. You, Tom, shall point out 
to us the three minerals in the piece of granite under examina- 
tion, and all of you should obtain a piece to experiment upon 
in the same way. By the action of CO, in water upon 
granite the felspar (which is a double silicate of aluminium 
and some other base) is broken up, and all the parts with the 


exception of the aluminium silicate are washed away ; this | 
remainder is clay, or when it is especially pure, kaolin. | 


Minnie will please hand round the specimen of kaolin. 
Note that when dry it is powdery. Put it in water, Trixie, and 
then knead it. You see it will now take any shape you like, 
in a word, it is Plastic. Here is a portion that has been 
heated for some time. What do you notice about it? It is 


hard, but will easily break asunder. What must bé done to | 


it if we would have it hard and strong? We must slowly 
raise it to a high temperature. Yes, just as is done in the 
manufacture of earthenware and porcelain, the former being 
made from impure and the latter from pure clay. The 
chemical formula for clay is 

best expressed as follows :— 

Al,Si,O;, sH,O; or it may be 

written thus Al,O; (Si0,), 

2H,O. This white powder that 

I have in my hand is Al,O., or 

alumina, and we shall talk 

more about that by and by. 

The SiO, is silica or flint, of 

which there are so many vari- 

etics. The water is in com- 

bination with these two sub- 

stances, hence we may describe 

clay as a hydrated silicate of 

aluminium, consisting of the 

three binary compounds alu- 

mina, silica, and water. To 

what class of bodies do these 

substances belong, Annie ? 

They are oxides, sir. Quite 

true. Now please classify 

them. Alumina is an oxide of 

the metal aluminium, silica is 

an oxide of the non-metal sili 

con, and water is an oxide of 

the non-metal hydrogen. Well, 

Frank, what have you to say ? 

Please, sir, has alum anything 

to do with aluminium? Yes; 

the alums, for there are seve 

ral, are double sulphates of 

aluminium and some. other 

metal. Here is a piece of alu 

minium. Notice its beautiful 

white colour, and also observe 

how light it is. Its specific 

gravity is only 2°6, whereas that 

of iron is 7°8 ; besides this you 

can see how hard it is, and 

also how tough ; furthermore, 

it conducts electricity better 

than iron. What a useful and 

beautiful metal is therefore 

bound up in the homely clay. 

Unfortunately it is difficult to separate the metal from its ores, 
or its beauty, its lightness, its hardness, and its exemption from 
rapid oxidation, or rusting, would soon cause us to use 
aluminium where steel or iron are now employed. Chemists 
will one day settle this knotty problem, so that the beautiful 
white metal has undoubtedly a bright future before it. Here 
are some specimens of alumina that are found free in nature. 
This bluish stone, which is nearly as hard as the diamond, is 
corundum, NNhatis this powder, Bob? it is used for polish- 
ing. It is emery, sir. Yes; and emery is simply a crude 
form of corundum, and is therefore AlO;. The blue sap- 
phire, the green emerald, the red ruby, and the yellow 
topaz, are all varietics of alumina, and are consequently 
oxides of the metal aluminium, and hence are closely united 
to the useful clay. Now for our experiment, Ernest ; mix | 
some kaolin with strong sulphuric acid in a crucible and | 





heat. To the cooled mass add water and filter. The filtrate 
will consist of aluminium sulphate. If we add potassium 
| sulphate to this we shall have alum. — Take some alum, 
| Frank, and make a solution of it. To this solution add some 
| ammonic hydrate, and tell us what happens. A _ beautiful 
white jelly-like precipitate falls at once, sir. Quite true; 
now tell us what you would imagine the precipitate to be, 
Well, Annie? It is aluminium hydrate, sir, like the 
potassium and sodium hydrate that we have seen so often, 
Yes ; that is right. From this hydrate the metal is obtained 
by first converting into the chloride. You see now why 
aluminium is not cheap enough to be generally used. We 
must now turn to the other oxide—silica. You will observe 
the many varieties that are on my table. To them many 
| more might be added, as silica under one form or another is 
exceedingly common. Bring me a pebble, Tom. What do 
you observe in the middle of this one? There is a shell 
there. Yes; and whenever a pebble is split open it is always 
found that there is a nucleus 
of some sort or other round 
which the silica has gathered 
in crystallising out from solu- 
tion. Sometimes the layers, 
owing to varying impurities, 
differ in colour, when we get 
an agate. Here is a specimen 
of chalcedony which looks like 
wax, as you will notice, whilst 
this beautiful six-sided crystal 
is the well-known rock-crystal 
from which spectacles are 
made. When tinted purple, 
rock-crystal is known as ame- 
thyst. When tinted yellow it 
is known as cairngorm. The 
beautiful opal also is coloured 
rock-crystal. Here is a table 
showing (1) the elements in the 
crust of the earth, and (2) the 
binary compounds composing 

them :— 


Elements in the crust of the 


Earth. 
Oxygen - - - 48 
Silicon - - - 2 
Aluminium - - - 8 
Iron - - - - 6 
Calcium - - - 3 
Sodium - - - 2 
Potassium - - - 2 
Magnesium - - - I'S 
Hydrogen - - - ‘2 
Carbon 
Sulphur “ 
Chlorine 7 al 3 ’ 
Nitrogen, etc. 
Total - - - 100 
Most important binary compounds occurring in minerals. 
Silica - - - SiO, - - 61°7 
Alumina - - Al,O; - - 15° 
Oxides of Iron - FeO 3, Fe;0, - 383 
Lime - - - CaO - - 42 
Soda - - - Na,O_ - « #9 
Water - - - H,O - — 
Magnesia - - MgO - - 25 
Potash - - - K,O - - 24 
Others - - - - - - 5 
Total - - - - 100 


From this you will see how exceedingly important are the 
materials of which clay is composed. The elements O 5! 
and Al are the most abundant of all, and silica and alumina 
are the two commonest binary compounds in the earth’s crust. 
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EXERCISES IN FRENCH FOR CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATION. 


L—NoTES ON FRENCH-ENGLISH SIGHT-TESTs. 

The following are notes on, and translations of, the italicised 
passages in the French-English sight-tests in the August number 
Se all Pua = . . 
of the ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER,’ to which the student is recom- 
mended to refer for the context :— 


I.—First Year Students, 

A.—(i.) Mos lecteurs vont done nous retrouver le méme = Our 
readers will then find us still the same. 

Note: (a) donc = then = therefore ; puis or alors = then of time ; 

) vont, 3rd, plur., pres., of aller, is used in French to denote 
immediate futurity ; cf. our ‘is going to,’ ‘is about to.’ 

Une ride de plus au front = One wrinkle more in the forehead. 
This could be expressed ‘encore une ride au front.’ Voila tout le 
changement qui s'est opéré = that is all the change that has been 
effected. 

Note: (a) Only one noun in French ending in -mené is feminine, 
viz., /a jument = the mare ; (4) that reflexive verbs form their com- 
pound tenses with étre, and are often translated best into English by 
the passive voice, 

Qui viennent de s'écouler = which have just passed away (literally 
flowed by). 

‘ Observe this very common idiom which bothers so many 
beginners. 

Nous les aimons toujours = We love them séi// (not always 
here). 

Aucun changement = No change (has taken place). 

Note: Aucun really means avy, but the verb is understood and 
would take ihe negative. ‘Thus, fully expressed, we should have 
mcun changement n’a eu lieu’ = no change has taken place 
(avoir diew = to take place). 

Voila tout = That’s all. 

ii) Que nous traiterons tout & Pheure = That we shall deal with 
directly. 

Note that most frequently ¢out a2 U’heure means ‘just now,’ 
referring to the past. 

Par conséguent, ma santé = Hence is due my health. 

Note: Par conséquent or en conséqguence = consequently or 
accordingly. 

ili.) Des milliers @ouvriers = Thousands of workmen. 

Note: (a) That méllier is used to express indefinitely a very large 
number ; (2) that #z//ier, being a noun expressing quantity, requires 
the partitive article de after it. 

En sorte gue = In such a way that. 

Note: En sorte que denotes consequence ; de sorte que denotes 
purpose, and ,*, generally takes the subjunctive. 

Carrosses pésants aux roues glissantes, chevaux vacillants et 
abattus d chague minute = Heavy carriages with slipping wheels, 
horses stumbling and falling down every minute. 

Note: (a) The use of @ with descriptive phrases ; ¢.g. Ja jeune 

e aux yeux bleus = the girl with blue eyes; (6) the words 
lissantes and vacil/ants are not true participles, but only participial 
adjectives ; if ¢7we present participles they would be indeclinable. 

Le passant = The passer-by. 

liv.) Jeanne se soulevait péniblement de dessus son Jauteuil = 
Jane rose with effort from her arm-chair. 

Ses deux hdtesses = here two guests (not hosts). 

Note: /Héte is derived from Lat. hoses (acc. hospitem), a guest. 

Clotilde avanga les deux autres fauteuils = Clotilde pulled for- 
ward the two other chairs. 

Qui laissait deviner = Which left it to be guessed. 

Note that /aisser like faire takes an active infinitive with a fassive 
meaning after it. 

Vu: allait avoir lies = Which was about to take place. 

For the idiom, see Vofe on A (iL) vont, &e. 

(v.) Le premier soin de Feanne fut de voir a quels visages elle 
«cuit affaire = The first care of Jane was to see with what sort of 
countenances she had to deal. 

Note : (a) Voir requires de before it, because it is an infinitive used 
alter the verb ‘to be,’ and in apposition with a noun (sozn) ; 
") avoir affaire d = to have dealings with. 

La plus égée fouvait avoir de trente a trent-deux ans = The elder 


might be (or was possibly) from thirty to thirty-two years old, 
, ole: Quel dge avez-vous ? = How old are you? ‘ Fe suis dgé de 
“x ans, or * Pai dix ans.’=1 am ten. 

Quoigu un air dehauteur dit naturellement bler asa physionomie 
; Although a iook of haughtiness was naturally calculated to take 
trom her countenance, &c., 








Note: (a) Quoigue always requires the subjunctive, hence da, 
subj. imperf. of devoir ; (6) the various meanings of the different 
tenses of devoir ; (c) that verbs of deprivation (é¢er, for example) 
require @ (not de) before their sndirect objects. 

Qwelle pouvait avoir = That she might possibly have. 

Du moins = However. Au moins = At least. 


(vi.) Zn frongant le sourcil = Contracting her brow (i.¢., 
frowning). 

Note: (a) En is the only preposition in French that can be 
followed by a present participle (or more strictly speaking, a 
gerund) ; (b) that the possessive pronoun is generally omitted before 
names of parts of the body and the definite av¢ic/e used instead (/e 
sourcil, not son). 

Fe parle en pieuse fille =1 speak as a dutiful daughter. 

Note this use of en. ; 

Au milieu dela douleur que me cause sa perte = Tn the midst of 
the grief his loss causes me. 

Note most carefully this construction, The English order of 
words causes the student, when off his guard, to make gue (instead 
of ferte), the nominative of cause, thus entirely destroying the sense 
of the passage. Que can never be nominative. 


Il.—Second Year Students. 


(i.) A trois heures un quart a peu pros de Paprds-midi =At abort 
a quarter past three in the afternoon. 

Apris sétre imprégné lui-méme les sourcils @une teinture 
parfumée = After having impregnated his own eyebrows with a 
scented tincture. ‘ 

Note : (a) Se the reflexive pronoun in the dative case (the dative 
of possession), showing whose (or /o whom) the eyebrows belong ; 
(6) 4ui-méme is an emphatic pronoun emphasising se. ; ; 

Le miroir que lui tenait son valet = The looking-glass which his 
valet was holding to him. 

Note this inversion explained in sofe (vi.) above. 2 

Secouant la téte de cet air qui n’appartenait qu’d lui = Shaking 
his head with that air which was peculiarly his own (lit. which 
belonged only to him). 

Note the definite article instead of the possessive adjective before 
the part of the body (¢é/e). 

Sur sa culotte de velours bleu de ciel = On jis sky-blue velvet 
breeches. 

Note that one noun cannot be placed before another in adjective 
relation to it as in English. Thus, velvet breeches = cu/otte de 
velours ; sky-blue = bleu de ciel. 

(ii.) Vous souvient-il de? = Does it occur to you, or do you 
remember ? 

Note ; This is the impersonal use of souvenir, to remember, and 
that it requires de before the complement. 

Diavoir suivi Vordonnance = Having carried out the instruc- 
tions. 

Note that de, and every other preposition in French except ¢, 
requires the infinitive. 

Le flacon sétait trouvé épuisé = The flagon had been found 
exhausted (empty). 

Si vous ne vous souvenies plus de tout cela, ce ne serait plus un 
oubli = If you no longer remembered all that, it would no longer be 
an act of forgetfulness. ; 

Note : (a) Here we have se souvenir de the personal use ; cela is 
the object ; (4) abstract nouns often take the indefinite article in 
French to denote an act of. 


(iiti.) Une demi-heure = Yor half-an-hour. 

Cf. this with une heure et demie. When demi precedes and com- 
pounds with a word it is invariable, and of the masculine, singular 
form. 

Une lampe @ laquelle Vhuille vient & manguer = Alamp in which 
the oil happens to fail (or to be exhausted). 

Note: (a) Manquer & = to fail; le pied lui a mangué = his foot 


slipped ; rien ne vous manquera = you shall want for nothing. 


Manquer, v.a.= to miss; ¢.g., // a mangué une occasion = He has 
missed an opportunity. A/anguer de = to be lacking in ; ¢.g., 7 ne 
manque pas de courage = He is not lacking in courage. M a 
mangué de tomber = He very nearly fell. A/anguer, v.n. to miss, 
to fail; eg. Son pistolet a mangué = His pistol has missed fire. 
(4) Vient @ = happens to. Compare this with went de manguer, 
and vient manquer. 

Les anciens plis un instant disparus se creusdrent en rides 
nouvelles = The old furrows, which had disappeared for an instant, 
were hollowed out in fresh wrinkles. 


(iv.) Ga e¢ d@ = Here and there (on all hands). 
Défie-toi des tles inconnues = Beware of unknown isles, 
dl se tut = He held his peace. 

Nete: Se tut, preterite of se taire. 
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(v.) ‘Fe vous assure gue non =I assure you it is not so. 

Compare this with Ye crois gue out; Fe crois que non = I think 
so ; I think not. 

Vous voyez ce que cette révélation avait d horrible = You see what 
there was that was horrible in that revelation (or, you see how 
horrible that revelation was). 

Vote: De is used before horrible because horrible is an adjective 
qualifying an indefinite pronoun (ce gue). 

Out doivent lui ére fatales = Which are destined to be fatal 
to him, 

Vote this idiomatic use of the pres. indic. of devoir. 

Ce sont mille morts quwil eft alors souffertes = It is a thousand 
deaths that he would then have suffered. . 

explain the number and gender of souffertes. 

Vote that aurait could be used here instead of ¢f7. 

Car cest souffrir mille morts que de marcher dans lombre = For 
to walk in the shadow is to suffer a thousand deaths. 

Vote: (a) The conjunction ‘for’ is never translated by four ; 
(4) gue before de marcher is untranslatable, but makes the infinitive 
appositional phrase which it precedes more emphatic; (c) an 
infinitive in apposition (marcher in apposition with ce) requires de 
before it 

Lespoir que je lui enlevais = The hope I took away from him. 

Vote: Lui the dative of deprivation ; cf. Note above on éter. 

Songes-y don Only think of it. 
penser, takes @ before its complement. 

Qu'il sent le tranchant de lacier When he feels the edge of the 
knife (or steel) 

‘Vote that gue is used to prevent the repetition of any conjunction. 
Thus gue here alors que. 

La wie s'deint = Lile is being extinguished. 

Vote the inability of the French to express the present progressive 
tense. 


Sonver, like 


(vi.) Quelle passa sur les assistants = That it passed over those 
jr ni 


Compare ‘7 erat a votre legon’=*1 shall be present at your 


7a 
lesson,’ with ‘He assisted at my wedding.’ 

lors il se fit un silence Chen intervened a silence. 

Vote: (a) Se faire = to take place, come about ; (4) silence is 
the only noun in French ending in -exce that is masculine. This is 
because it is derived from a Latin neuter noun, si/entinm. 


Cagliostro approcha de ses levres le verre = Cagliostro brought the 
glass near his lips 

Words of proximity in French genera//y are followed by de. 

Oui crut qu'il allait parler Who thought that he was about to 
speak, 


If the subject of a//art had been the same as that of crud, 
a ditlerent construction would have been employed, vz., Qui crut 


é ue je deviendrai = What will become of me (not what 7 


Compare, Que deviendra-t-il . ‘What will become of him?’ 
* Il se fera matelot.’ 


I1.—TRANSLATION OF ENGLISH-FRENCH Sicut-TEsTs, 


Che following are translations of, and notes on, the passages set 
for translation into French in the August number of the ‘ PRACTICAL 
TEACHER.’ 

l.—First Year Students. 

(i.) A peine le roi fat-il sorti que la reine se leva et vint a la 
fenétre respirer l’air vif et glacial du matin. Déjd on voyait a 
Vhorizon rose sourdre cette vapeur grisatre, qui n’est autre chose que 
Vhumidité fuyant devant le soleil. 

Vote: (a) A peine usually begins the sentence, and then the verb 
and subject are inverted ; (6) went respirer came to breathe, or, 
came and breathed ; no preposition after venir with this meaning. 
(-) The complementary infinitive (sewrare) when intimately connected 
with the verb governing it (vevar/) takes no preposition before it, 
and is brought near the governing verb; (¢) devant = before, of 





(ii.) La reine avait les plus beaux cheveux dw monde, et sa 
coquetteniec consistail a faire admirer ses cheveux. Leonard le 


rai, et au lieu de procéder avec rapidité, comme il ¢# fait (or 
aurait fait) & l’evard de toute autre femme, il laissait A la reine le 
temps et le plaisir de s’admirer e//e-méme. 
Vote: (a) After a superlative our é is translated by de (du monde); 
(4) faire admirer, an active infinitive after faire has a passive mean- 
ing; (¢) se is reflexive ; elle-méime, emphatic. 


(iii.) Philippe, en la voyant sourire, en sentant cet ceil limpide, 
, S'arréter sur lui, palit et /adssa voir dans toute 


fier et doux @ 





sa personne |’émotion la plus vive. 


Note: (a) 2 la fois = at once, in the sense of at the same tim 
(4) /aissa voir; laisser, like faire (see above),takes an active infinitive 
with a passive meaning. Observe that the /referite must be used 
here describing a single event without duration. 

(iv.) Aces mots, le jeune prince sa/wa sa scour avec cette 
charmante courtoisie qui lui éait naturelle, et disparut dans la foule, 
Taverney pére avait suivi des yeux son fils, tandis qu’il s’éloignait de 
la reine four s’occuper du traineau. 

Note: (a) The difference in the uses of sa/ua (referring to single 
event) and éaz¢ (describing an habitual characteristic), and thus the 
difference of tenses ; (4) the infinitive without a prepositicn cannot 
express purpose ; pour is most commonly used with the infinitive of 
purpose. 

(v.) Alors, appliquant au traineau sa seconde main, effort qui 
avait dédaigné jusyue 1a, il entraina la machine comme un jouet 
dans-ses mains @’acier. 

Note: (a) No article before effort because it is a noun in appos. 
tion ; (4) one noun must not in French be placed before another jn 
adjective relation to it ; hence, ‘ mains @’acier,’ not acier mains, 

(vi.) Philippe, ## few triste, un peu las, presque effrayé /1i-méme 
de ce qui venait de se passer, était resté immobile a sa place, suivant 
des yeux le traineau de la reine qui s’éloignait, lorsqu’il sentit quel. 
que chose qui /s7 effleurait les flancs. 

Note : (a) rather is translated by um feu when it means somewhat, 
a little, but by f/té¢ when it means sooner, by preference ; (b) lui» 
méme, not se, must be used when the pronoun is emphatic and not 
reflexive (as here); (c) rester conjugates with é¢re (like aller); 
(c) dui, the dative of possession, is used before the verb instead of 
placing a possessive adjective before the name of a part of the body 
(flancs). 

Il.— Second Year Students. 

(i.) A peine la reine achevait-elle, gue quelqu’un de vif, de rapide, 
de bruyant, glissa, ov plutét bondit sur le tapis du cabinet de toilette 
et vwint réféchir son visage rieur et narquois dans la méme glace oi 
Marie-Antoinette souriait au sien. 

Note: (a) the inversion with a feine ; (6) the use of gue, not guand, 
in this co-ordinate use of the English conjunction of ¢/me ; (c) the 
use of de before the adjectives w/, etc., because they qualify an indefi- 
nite pronoun (gue/gu’un) ; (¢@) be sure to put no preposition after 
venir when followed by a complementary infinitive of furfose. 

(ii.) On sentait guelgue chose de caché quiallait apparaitre, guelgue 
chose de nouveau qui allait éclore ; c’était un intérét inconnu qui se 
répandait par tout ce monde, oti le moindre événement prend de 
importance dés que le maitre a froncé /e sourcil (or s'est froncé ki 
sourcil) pour désapprouver ou plissé /a bouche pour sourire. _ 

Note: (a) ‘quelque chose de caché’ is another example of the 
idiom just explained, vz. guelgu’un de vif; (6) the use of the defi- 
nite article instead of the possessive adjective with Aarts of the 
body ; if the dative of possession (explained above) were used, it 
would have to be the reflexive (se), and then, of course, the ver! 
would conjugate with é7e. 

(iii.) Suffren était un homme de cinquante-six ans, gros, court, d 
Pwil de feu, aa geste noble et facile. Agile malgré son obesite, 
majestueux malgré sa souplesse, il portait ferement sa coifiure, ov 
plut6t sa crinitre ; comme un homme habitué & se jouer de toutes 
les difficultés, il avait trouvé moyen de se faire hadiller et coiffer 
dans son carrosse de poste. - : 

Note: (a) The use of 2 to denote our descriptive prepositiona 
phrase wth, etc.; e.g. the boy with curly hair =Tle gargon au. 
cheveux bouclés ; (b) obésité is feminine, why son then? (c) Be 
careful to use the active infinitive after faire. 

(iv.) Quant & monsieur de Charny, sans rien voir, sans ren 
regarder, sans gue son visage exprimat d’autre émotion que le re 
spect, il s’inclina devant le roi, qui lui donna sa main a baiser ; pus 
il rentra modeste et tremblant, sous les regards avides de |’assemblee, 
dans le cercle d’officiers qui le félicitaient bruyamment et !’ctouffaient 
de caresses. : 

Note : (a) That with an infinitive rien is usually put before 1; 
(4) that most monosyllabic prepositions are turned into conjunctions 
by adding que, and that sans gue generally takes the subjunctive. 


(v.) Le prélat traversa toute l’assemblée sans saluer personne, ¢l 
vint droit la reine, devant laquelle il s’inclina bien plus ex homme 
du monde qui salue une femme qu’ev sujet qui salue une reine 
Puis il adressa un compliment fort galant A Sa Majesté, qui detourné 
2 peine sa téte, murmura deux ou trois mots d'un cérémonial glace, 
et reprit sa conversation. , ; 

Note; (a) The use of ev to translate our as in the sense of a 
capacity of ; (6) the inversion with 2 feine, above referred to, takes 
place only when beginning a principal clause. 

(vi.) Le cercle s’élargit devant lui; la reine put alors lereqs 
avec plus d’attention qu’il ze lui avait été possible de / faire 1a 
veille. 
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+ C’était un jeune homme de vingt-sept 4 vingt-huit ans, a la taille 

droite et mince, aux épaules larges, 4 la jambe parfaite. Sa 

figure, fine et douce a Ja fois, prenait un caractére a’ énergie 

<ngulitre & chaque fois qu'il dilitait son grand ceil bleu aw regard 

eae 1 

yrofond. . e a 

Note: (a) An affirmative subordinate clause following a com- 

parative requires an untranslatable negative ; hence we before dus 

avait é above ; (4) no article to énergie because used adjectively. 
A.—FRENCH-ENGLISH SIGHT-TESTS FOR OCTOBER. 


In the October number of the ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER’ the 
italicised portions will be translated and grammatical explanations 
and recommendations given bearing on these passages. 


l.—First Year Students. 


(i) Nous sommes une nation de voyageurs ; et i/ ’v a rien la 
Jéonnant, quand les éléments, l’air, l’eau et le feu sont a nos ordres 
pour nous transporter @’un rivage a ?autre ;—la navire s’élance sur 
locéan, marquant son passage par un sillon d@écume gue /’on croirait 
creusé par un puissant torrent, et en trois heures ou méme moins, 
nous sommes 14 vegardant et regardés au milieu d'un peuple 
étranger. 

(ii) Aucune magnificence de coloris de surface ne saurait com- 
penser @ mes yeux la laideur systématique de la forme. Je dis que 
Ja nature est belle et que far conséguent la nature n’a pu étre fidéle- 
ment copi¢e ; autrement l’effet général aurait été également beau. 
Ce n’est que l’autre jour que cette erreur m’a frappé en regardant 
un portrait par l’un d’eux (les préraphaélites). Za femme qu'il était 
censé représenter était debout a cote de moi, jeune et charmante ; le 
portrait était suspendu 1a, ni jeune ni charmant, mais une caricature 
ridée de vingt ans plus vieille que le modéle. 

iii) En entrant dans un divan turc, le voyageur est simplement 
requis de salner gravement ev se Plagant la main droite sur le sein 
gouche, et de s’asseoir @ /a turgue, ce gut, soit dit comme renseigne- 
ment pour ceux de mes lecteurs qui n’ont pas visité le pays, est 
exactement cette posture aisée qu’il semble en Europe que les 
tailleurs aient seuls le privilége de prendre. Une fois. assis, i/ es¢ 
dusage de saluer de nouveau le grand personnage de da méme 
manidre quauparavant. 

liv.) Permettez-moi, comme un hommage di 4 sa mémoire, de 
vous dire ce qu’elle était et ce que je lui devais. J’avais été guidé 
lans mon choix uniquement par l’affection aveugle de ma jeunesse. 
Je trouvai en elle une compagne intelligente et une tendre amie, une 
conseillére prudente, la plus fidéle des femmes et une mére telle que 

imais enfants n’eurent le malheur d’en perdre une plus tendre. Je 
rencontrai une femme qui par les soins affectueux avec lesquels elle 
traitait mes défauts, me corrigea peu ad peu des plus pernicieux. 

(v.) Hater ce grand bienfait est le principal objet qui m’a fait 
écrire ce papier; et sil produit les effets que j’en attends, votre 
Altesse sera bient6t hors de la portée de la malice des hommes, et 
vos ennemis en seront redusts a infliger 4 notre mémoire des bles- 
sures que vous ne ressentirez point. Que votre Altesse puisse jouir 
promptement ae cette sécurité, est le voeu universel de votre pays 
reconnaissant ; c’est le désir et la pritre des bons et des méchants ; 
c'est le seul point, peut-étre, sur lequel éoudes les sectes et factions 

ouent unies dans leur dévouement. 

(vi) Son remarquable talent administratif émanait également de 
son temperament et de sa capacité. Douée de beaucoup d’empire 
sur elle-méme, elle obtint bient6t un ascendant absolu sur elle-méme, 
et tout en méritant son entitre estime par ses vertus réelles, elle 
captiva aussi son affection par celles dont elle se donnait les appar- 
ences. Peu de souverains anglais sont montés sur le trone dans des 
cuconstances plus difficiles, et aucun n’a jamais tenu les rénes du 
gouvernement avec un succes et un bonheur si wni/ormes. 


Il.—Second Year Students. 

(.) Comme j’avais effectivement assez bonne opinion du savoir- 
/aire de mon fils, je consentis & lui confier cette commission ; et le 
lendemain matin, j’apercus ses sceurs tout occupées a le bichonner 
pour la foire, a le friser, a Zui nettoyer ses boucles et 4 lui relever 
son chapeau avec des épingles. L’affaire de la toilette terminée, 
hous climes enfin la satisfaction de /e voir enfourché, sur le poulain, 
hangué @une boite de sapin, dans laquelle il devait rapporter des 
cpiceries. I] avait un habit fait de ce drap qu’on appelle ‘tonnerre 
tt eclair’ lequel, bien que devenu un peu court, éait trop bon encore 
pour ttre mis de cbté. 

{u.) Les cris féroces des Germains retentirent jusque dans les 
profondeurs des foréts, et deurs masses serrées se ruerent sur les 
flancs des envahisseurs, faisant pleuvoir une gréle de traits sur les 
“plonnaires gue géneraient leurs fardeaux, et qui se débattaient 
Peniblement dans les vallons et dans les marécages. Entouré d’un 


An es . . 
corps d lite, Arminius encourageait ses compatriotes de /a voix et de 
‘ exemp c. 





(iii) Les puissants instincts moraux gui se sont développés dans 
l’esprit populaire y ont trouvé leur organe sans le savoir; et les 
individus supérieurs qui ont pénétré plus avant et jusqu’au coeur des 
choses, ont souvent résumé leurs observations en un seul mot qu’ils 
ont lancé dans le monde four 7en enrichir d tout Jjamais—faisant de 
ce nouveau mot une nouvelle région de pensée appelée a devenir en 
— sorte le commun héritage de tous. Le langage est l’ombre 

ans lequel mille pensées fines et précieuses ont éte soigneusement 
enfouies et conservées. 


(iv.) Et maintenant, pour terminer: ‘L’expérience tient une 
école qui cofite cher ; mais c’est /a seule oh les insensés veuillent 
s*instruire, et encore n’y profitent-ils guére; car il n’est que trop vrai 
que nous pouvons donner un conseil, mais non pas la conduite’ 
comme dit le bonhomme Richard. ‘Toutefois, rappellez-vous ceci: 
* Oui ne veut pas étre conseillé ne peut étre secouru ;? et rappellez- 
yous aussi que ‘si vous n’écoutez pas la voix de la raison, e//e ne 
manguera pas de vous donner sur les doigts.’ 


(v.) L’Angleterre n’est pas un de ces parcs a allées droites et a 
arbres taillés, ot /e regard va droit devant soi a perte de vue, ol tout 
est aligné, émondé, sablé, et arrosé par ordonnance de police. C’est 
une forét vigoureuse et touffue, ot il y a de bons et de mauvais 
cantons, des pelouses charmantes et d’abominables fondriétres, des 
chénes séculaires et des broussailles inextricables, mais ol tout est 
spontané, robuste, naturel, et ot /a vie éclate et abonde de toutes 
parts. ; 

(vi.) Relevé & ses propres yeux par le sentiment de sa liberte, 
l’homme se juge supérieur aux choses qui l’environnent ; il estime 
qu’elles n’ont d’autre prix que celui qu’il leur donne, parce qu’elles 
ne s’appartiennent point a elles-mémes. II se reconnait le droit de 
les occuper, de les appliquer 4 son usage, de changer leur forme, 
d’altérer leur arrangement naturel, @’en faire, en un mot, ce gu’ il 
lui platt, sans gu’aucun remords péuetre dans son Ame. 


.B.—ENGLISH-FRENCH SIGHT-TESTS FOR OCTOBER. 


Translations, with explanatory notes, will be given of these 
passages in the October number of the ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER.’ 


I.—First Year Students. 

(i.) He had sold the horse, it appears, and was taking a walk (de 
promener) in the fair looking for another. An individual with a 
clerical air had led him to a tent, under the plea (/ré¢exte) that he 
had one to sell. 


(ii.) A friend of Dean (oven) Swift sent him one day a turbot 
as (ez) a present, by a young servant who had often fulfilled (/a7re) 
similar errands (commission), without ever receiving the least mark 
of generosity from (de /a fart de) the Dean, 

(iii.) She generally occupies two rooms kept (¢ev7r) in the greatest 
order possible. In the bed-room is a bed with a white counterpane 
(courtepointe, f.), and with curtains of a pastoral pattern (dess77), 
which consists alternately (a//ernativement) in large plants and in 
shepherds and shepherdesses. 

(iv.) His contemporaries (conéemforains) tell us of his imposing 
exterior, his distinguished bearing (/o7?, m.), his air of authority, 
his eye full of fire, and of the persuasive accents of his voice. 

(v.) I was (use the past indef. tense) very much surprised 
(surprendre) yesterday to hear my old friend, in the middle of the 
service, cry out quite aloud (/au/) to a certain John Matthews, to 
take care of himself (frendre garde 2) and not to disturb the con- 
gregation. 


(vi.) It was on force, on brute force alone that he depended 
(s'appuyer). He had been brought up (ever) a soldier, accustomed 
early to the rough (7wde) discipline of the camp. The only law he 
recognized was martial law—his sole argument, the sword. 


Il.— Second Year Students. 


(i.) It is here that the old lady receives certain quiet visitors, who 
come to take tea and perhaps to form (/aire) a card-party early in 
the evening ; or you may see her set out to go herself to pay a visit 
of the same kind, fortified (vew/r) with a light umbrella drawn out 
(allonger) in the form of a walking-stick. 


(ii.) If the supper was to my taste, the benediction was still more 
so. ‘The supper ended, the old man knocked on the table with the 
handle of his knife, to tell them to get ready (s’afpréter) for the 
dance. Immediately on the signal being given, the women and 
girls ran all together into a back room (arriére-fidce) to tie up 
(ower) their hair, whilst the young men ran and washed their faces 
at the door. 


(iii.) Bayard died despite their attentions (seis), as his ancestors 
had died for several generations, on the battle field. Pescara had 
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his body embalmed, and sent it to his family ; and such was the re- 
spect that was paid ( ferter) to military merit at that epoch, that the 
Duke of Savoy wished his remains to be received in all the towns of 
his states with the honours reserved for kings. 

(iv.) When Columbus had come and placed himself before that 
learned assembly, one had seen in him only the simple navigator, 
somewhat overawed (in¢imidé) perhaps by the greatness of his task 
and by the august character of his audience ; but he was animated by 
a fervent piety which inspired him with confidence in the execution 
of what he considered as his high mission. 

(v.) Because education is quite internal, i is not the less necessary 
on that account, and it is not a more imperative (/mPérienx) duty 
for a man to have his child educated than to be instructed himself. 
Indolence may induce (ex/rainer) him to neglect that internal exami- 
nation and those experiences which constitute his sohool, and weari- 


ness may lead (ferter) him to withdraw himself (se sowstraire) from 
the necessary exercises, 


(vi.) He certainly deserved to succeed, for I have never seen any-- 


body who was so anxious (désireux) to make himself agreeable. 
L’verybody seemed to know him, and he took off (éfer) his hat as 
scrupulously to the peasant returning from his work, as to the 














(7) Defective Verbs were not noted as such. 

(8) The difference between Regu/ar and Weak, Ir-egular ani 
Strong Verbs, was not known. 

(9) When a Verb governed the Dative the Preposition éo was 
unnecessarily supplied. 

(10) What was deemed a Comp. Relative instead of ay 
Indef. Pronoun. 

(11) As after such, same, was not known to be a Relative 
Pronoun. 

(12) The double functions of Infinitive Moods, Gerunds 
Participles, Connective Adverbs were neglected. 

(13) The degrees of Adjectives and Adverbs were not men 
tioned, nor were they described as regular or irregular, 

(14) Nouns, Nominatives of Address were placed in 3rd 
Person. 

D. Analysis was much too meagre. It was often merely divided 
into Subject, Predicate, Object, Extension [not Extension of Pred. 
cate]. ‘There is no reason (and although much more elaborate thay 
it is almost as easy as a simpler form) why the following form should 
not be universally adopted. 


; | : ae 
° ss 3 bd 
gentlemen who passed us in their cabs (cabriolet). $ |} ss) = | 
S y o | = . . 
S | z 3 8 | Subject. Predicate. | Object. 
—o°-— FA | “Si 8 | 
we n| & } 
' j U 


OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


I, Having had once more the privilege of examining nearly 100 


| large. 
| Simple. | Extension.} Simple. Enlarge 


| Enlarge- 
} ment. ment 


Sim ple. 
' 





papers in English worked by Pupil Teachers, we do not deem it } | 
unprofitable to recount and correct a few of the more widely spread | | | 
mistakes and omissions, a aces 


A Comp Zion, 

(1) ‘The construction of sentences was not varied. In many 
instances a Noun commenced nearly every sentence, and the 
structure of each sentence was uniform. 

(2) There was little use made of Synonyms, and the vocabu- 
lary employed was very limited. 

(3) Sentences began with unemphatic words, such as so, and, 
then, and concluded with others equally feeble. 

(4) Very little foresight in planning the style and scope was 
evinced, It appeared as if the candidate had merely ‘ written 
right on,’ 

(5) Many sentences were far too long and involved, through 
the unskilful use of Relatives. 

(6) Participial constructions were conspicuous by their 
absence 

(7) Punctuation was little attended to, and the relative value 
of the various stops often neglected. 

(8) The apostrophe (’s) was often omitted, but sometimes 
wrongly inserted to form the plural. The Note of Interro- 
gation was almost completely discarded, as were also quotation 
marks 

(9) Too many abbreviations were used (some of them unin- 

telligible), the word avd was scarcely ever written in full. 

(10) Days of the week, adjectives from Proper Nouns, etc., 

were written with small letters, 
Kh. Paraphra 

(1) Many of the errors of Composition (vide supra) were 

common to Paraphrasing also, 

(2) The ick 

neglected, whilst 

lulged in 


and spirit of the extracts were often entirely 
rvile substitution of synonyms were in- 


(3) It was evident that the meanings of many words and 
phrases were not accurately understood. 
(4) The grammatical construction « 
slavishly followed 


f the models was too 


(5) The style was too ‘high-flown’ and sometimes hybrid, 








neither suitable for poetry or prose. 


The chief errors, etc. were :— 

(1) Placing all Prepositional Phrases in Extension of Predi- 
cate. 

(2) Making Adjective Sentences by expanding Participles, 
¢.g., converting * Zhe man condemned to death fainted away,’ 
into ‘ Zhe man who was condemned,’ etc. 

(3) Forming Predicatives out of Copulative Verbs by them- 
selves. 

(4) Allowing Copulative Verbs to govern Objects. 

(5) Misplacing Factitive and Retained Objects. 

(6) Nominative Absolute not placed in Extension of Predi- 
cate as it generally should be. 

(7) Nominatives of Address placed in Subject, instead of 
being written all across, tabular form. 

(8) Predicative force of Interjections not understood. 

(9) Calling all sentences after hat Noun Sentences. 

(10) “ - 3, where Adverbial Sentences. 

N.B.—All our readers should carefully consider whether they 
nnderstand the above remarks and whether they have perpetrated 
such errors; and procure assistance from their instructors where 
necessary. We will make a few points plain. 

(a) Participles.—It cannot be too often repeated that participles 
are adjectives, and that except when used to constitute compound 
forms of the verbs (and sometimes even then) they always qualify. 
Whether they govern or not depends upon their derivation from 
Transitive Verbs in the Active Voice or not, but they always qualify. 

eg.—(1) Transitive Active Participle, both Qualifying and 
Governing— 

‘ The soldier hewing his way left the city.’ 

Hewing = Verb, Reg., Trans., Act., Pres. Partic., Qual. 
soldier and Governs way. 

(2) Transitive Passive Participle, Qualifying only— 

* The soldier, dcing wounded, left the city.’ 

Being wounded = Verb, Reg., Trans., Pass., Pres, Partic., 
Qual. soldier. 

(3) Intransitive Participle only Qualifying— 


. » ~~ ‘ The ier eons of : ’ 
C. Sarsing was often carelessly done. Otherwise that portion of | D Vv " —, dying, oe Qual. soldier 
' ’ ‘ ° , —: > ar : re J C. al. : 
it plainly denoted by Inflection was well known, but the portions | PERE =z VETO, HOG, Latrans,, Sree. Faric., Ve 
demanding reasoning were not nearly so good. ‘The chief errors, | It will doubtless be observed that Intransitive Participles more 
elc., wer 


(1) Objective Case after Copulative Verbs m, appear, 
iy, 


(2) Neglect of the Dative Case 


| easily become Adjectives than do Transitive ones, whether Passive ot 
Active. This is shown by the above examples. We cannot say, 


rT . : hd . . . ’ 
‘The being-wounded soldier’ or ‘ The hewing-his-way soldier,’ but 





we can say ‘ The dying soldier,’ ‘ The singing bird,’ ‘The laughing 
jackass,’ etc. Care is also required when, by the conversion of 4 
finite verb into a participle, an adverbial sentence becomes an abso- 
lerstood, and this in very numerous | lute clause. 
¢.g.—When Edward died, Harold became king. 

Edward having died, 9» ” 
Having died = Partic., qualifying Edward. 
i Edward = Nom. Absolute. 


(3) Possessive Plural wrongly denoted. 

(4) Nominative Absolute not understood. 

(Ss) * Vok not un 
instances 

(6) Such forn smust sell, dare go, can buy were treated as 
sed of an Auxiliary and Infinitive in- 
stead of as Indeterminate Verbs followed by Prolative. 
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(6) What are inflexions ? What istheir use? Give some illustra- 
tions, . : . 
Inflexion (L. flecto=I1 bend) is the terminal change in a 
word to signify its grammatical use. 
Nouns are inflected for gender, number, and case, as hostess, 
boxes, man’s. 
Pronouns are inflected for gender, number, person, and 
case, as she, they, you, him. 
Adjectives are inflected for degree and number (Demonstra- 
tives), as roughest, these. 
Verbs are inflected for voice, mood, number, and person, as 
am loved, if | were, are, art. 
Adverbs are inflected for degree, as fastest. 

() Explain and illustrate the terms subjunctive mood, potential 
mood, infinitive mood, passive voice, gerundive, participle, extended 
predicate, indirect object, root, suffix, and gerund. 

(1) Zhe Subjunctive Mood comprises those forms of the verb 
which express mental judgments as being contingent, condi- 
tional, or hypothetical, as ‘If it were not so, I would have told 

, 


you. 
. (2) Zhe Potential Mood is an unscientific term used to denote 
a compound form of the verb which expresses power or capa- 
bility, as ‘I could do it,’ ‘I may go.’ 

(3) Zhe Jnfinitive Mood is that form which expresses without 
limitation by person, number, or mood, as ‘ 70 /ove is human,’ 
‘He is a man /o respect,’ ‘1 went fo duy a bun.’ 

(4) Zhe Passive Voice is the form taken by the verb when the 
doer is not the subject, ¢g., ‘The man was filled by the 
soldier.’ 

(5) Zhe Gerundive is really a verbal adjective, which, in 
English, usually takes the Infinitive Mood form, as ‘ This is an 
act fo be contemned.’ It must not be confounded with the 
gerund. (See 11.) 

(6) A Participle is also a verbal adjective, as ‘The boy 
whistling a tune, went his way ;’ ‘The enemy deing defeated, 
we captured the town.’ 

(7) Extended Predicate is a term employed very loosely in 
various ways, ¢.g.— 

To denote £xtension of the Predicate, aS ‘ He lives in a 
wood.’ 

To denote a Compound Predicate, as ‘They appear to be 
honest. (Copulative verb.) 

To} denote a Complex Predicate, as ‘The king ought to 
slay the man.’ (Indeterminative and prolative verbs. ) 

(8) Zhe Indirect Object chiefly denotes the recipient, and 
should be, strictly speaking, in the dative case, as ‘ He gave me 
a penny.’ 

It is most frequently met with after verbs of giving, owing, 
pleasing, promising, resembling, showing, telling, and thank- 
ing; and it occurs also in the impersonal verbs meseems, 
methinks, 

(9) Zhe Root of a word is that portion which is common to 
it and all kindred words, and upon which all inflexions and 
changes are based, ¢.g., Commotion, Superzaturally. 

(10) A Sufix or affix is appended to a word to modify its 
meaning and use. 

(11) A Gerund is a verbal noun, generally ending in -ing, as 
‘Reading is useful.’ It must not be confounded with the 
present participle, A gerund may take the infinite mood form, 
as ‘ Zo err is human.’ 

I. ARITHMETIC. 

(a) Shadow Problems are simply exercises in similar triangles 
whose sides are proportional. The light from a lamp, which 
is 9 feet high, causes the shadow of a man 6 feet high to be 
8 feet long. How far is the man from the lamp? 


L 


on 
6h. 
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_Let LP be the lamp, MN the man, SN the shadow, NP 
distance from lamp. 

MN _ LP 

NS SP’ 


; 6 
4. = 


Then by similar triangles 
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9 
8+ NP 


a wa 
-s5" 0+ NP’ 
.. NP =4 feet. Ans. 
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(6) Place in order of value 3, ,%, 93, by reducing them to a 
common sumerator. 


te the 48 = 488, 48%, 488 = 198 + 330, ete. 

It is evident that of all division sums having a common 
dividend but different divisors, that quotient with the greatest 
divisor will be the least ; .°. $2§, $98, 443 = vs # 9%, are in 
ascending order of value. 

(c) A dealer has six kinds of tea, averaging each 2s, 8d. per 
Ib. Four of them cost respectively 1s. rtd., 2s. 3d., 2s. 7d., 
and 3s. 5d. per lb. What was the cost of the fifth and sixth 
kinds, supposing that one costs three-fourths as much as the 
other ? 

Cost of 6 lbs. @ 2s. 8d. per lb, = 16s. od. 
Cost of 4 Ibs. @ Is. 11d., 2s. 3d., 2s. 7d., 38. 5d. = 10s. 2d. 
.”. Cost of remaining 2 lbs. = 5s. rod. 

But ratio of prices of these two lbs. = $ : 3, or 4: 3. 

.". price of dearer tea = $ of 5s. 10d. = 3s. 4d. 
.". price of cheaper tea = # of §s. 10d. = 2s. 6d. ' Aas. 


(¢) A can beat B Io points in a 50 game of billiards ; B can 
beat C 10 points ina 50 game. How many points can A beat 
C in a50 game? 

Short method— 

C can get ¢ of B’s points ; B can get ¢ of A’s points ; 

.”. C can get # X ¢ of A’s points ; 
.”.C can get 4% of 50 points = 32 points. 


.. A can give C 18 points. Ans. 
The same reasoning applies to race sums, e.g. :— 


A beats B by 10 yards in a 50 yards’ race; B beats C by 
ro yards in a 50 yards’ race. How many yards will A beat C 
in a 50 yards’ race, Ans, 18 yards. 


(ec) There is no reason why equational principles 
should not be more extensively employed in arithmetic, 
OL. i 

(1) If 5 turkeys and 3 fowls cost £2 4s., and 4 turkeys and 
2 fowls cost £1 14s., what will each fowl and turkey cost ? 

5 turkeys+ 3 fowls= 44s. 
4 turkeys + 2 fowls= 34s. 
.. 20 turkeys + 12 fowls = 176s. 
.". 20 turkeys + 10 fowls = 170s. 
..2fowls= 6s. 
teva & 
.”. 4 turkeys + 6s. = 34s. 
..4 turkeys = 28s. 
-.I turkey = 7s. 
Ans. turkey 7s., fowl 3s. 





(2) If I must hire 2 men and 3 boys for 6 days to do the 
same work as 11 men and 5 boys could do in 14 days, compare 
the work of a man and a boy :— 
2men-+ 3 boys for6 days = 11 men + 5 boys for 14 days. 
8 men + 12 boys for 14 days = 11 men + 5 boys for 14 days ; 

.. 8 men + 12 boys = 11 men + 5 boys ; 
.”. 7 boys = 3 men. 
.”. ratio of man to boy is as 7 : 3. Ans. 


III. ALGEBRA. 


(a) Many beginners are apt to deem this subject little else 
than a series of puzzles (invented for the mystification of the 
young) until they reach Equations. 

After this progress their easy mastery over problems which 
baffle ordinary Arithmetical solutions convinces them of its 
utility. 

Girls should now on no account omit to study Algebra. It 
is becoming more and more an essential part of woman's 
education, and the thin end of its wedge has already been 
introduced in the Certificate Examination, 


(4) Perhaps the following juvenile application of Algebra 
may be of service in stimulating interest :— 
(1) Think of any number, (4) Add 1 to the product. 
(2) Add 2 to it. (5) Extract the square root. 
(3) Multiply this sum by the (6) Take away the original 
original number. number, 
Ans, = 1. 
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Proof— 

(1) Let x = original number. (4) x* + 2x + 1 = next step. 
(2) « +2=sumofxand2. (5) «+1 = root. 

(3) («© + 2)a product, (o) i= Ans. 


- 
(Questions involving similar principles are likely ones. 
It should be observed that the answer may be varied ad 


libitum, and so no one, however clever, if innocent of Algebra, 


would be able to discover the modus operandi. 
(1) Think of any number (4) Add 4 to this product. 
(2) Add 4 to it. (5) Extract the square root. 
(3) Multiply sum by original (6) Take away the original 


number. number. 
Ans. 2. 
The steps are algebraically x ; x + 4 547 + 44 337 + 444+ 4; 
x + 2. Ans. 2. 


Similarly to obtain 3 for answer, add 6 (step 2) and 9 


(step 4). 
Similarly to obtain 4 for answer, add 8 (step 2) and 16 
(step 4), etc 
Our Readers should try the following, and prove it: 
(1) Any number. 
(2) Add 3 to it. 
(3) Multiply sum by 1 more than itself. 
(4) Take away 12. 
(s) Divide remainder by original number. 
(6) ‘Take away original number. Ans. 7. 


(-) The examinational groove is now running in the direction 
of /:terval coethcents, ¢ , 


If # men can build a wall x feet long, y feet broad, and x 
feet thick, in @ days, how many boys can build a wall z feet 
long, 4 feet broad, and ¢ feet thick, in d days, supposing one 
man equals g boys? 


irst express # men as mg boys. Then 


Asx :2ii:mg: Ans. 
yi, 
Noes 
@:@3 
*, As duxy : abcs :: mg: Ans, 
*, Ans, “ A 
dnxy 


(¢) What must be the value of #7, so that «+ + 3y may be a 
factor of x? + maxy + 6y*? 


We know that (0 + 31) (« + 2y) x? + Sxy + 6y* ; so that 
if m 5, the question is partially answered. But more scien- 
tifically 


+ Bv)a? + may + by?(« — (m — 3)5 
+4 341 
(mt — 3)xy + 6y* 
(m — 3)xv + 3(m — 3)? 
{6— 3(m — 3) ip 


. 
But by hypothesis there is no remainder. 


0 ; 3) 0. 
4) yu 9 oO 
gm = 15 
m=5. Ans. 
— 


(c) In ‘Simultaneous Equations involving Quadratics,’ the 
Case, when the terms involving the unknown quantities in each 
equation constitute an expression which is homogeneous and of 
the second degree, demands a little consideration. 

An expression is said to be Aomogeneous when all its terms 
are of the same dimensions. 


Thus 6.05 + $2*y — 7avs is homogeneous, for each term is of 
three (or with the coefficients, of four) dimensions, 
Equations like these can only be conveniently solved by 


finding the relation between the two unknowns. Then sub- 
stituting, we obtain an ordinary quadratic, which may be solved 
in the usual way 


Let us proceed then by stating the relation thus: y = va 
where v is the unknown, 
Example 
(a) ) a? + x 15; ora? +ra2 = 15; 2° 
> 


(0) Cay —y? = 2; or va? — yz? = 
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Dividing (a) by (4) 
‘+ ‘= 4S ; or 2 ++ 2v = I5v— 152"; 
or 157? — 137 + 2=0; or 

15v*— lov — 3v ++ 2=0; or 
52(37 — 2) — (37 —2) = 0; or 
57 —1) (37 —2) = O; or 

§v = 1, and 3v = 2; orv =} and 2. 


For sake of illustration we will take only the value 3. 
Now from (a)a? + xy = 15; 27+ vx? = 15; a7 + gx? = 15; 
§x®= 15; 23; ec. 
(6) Simplify 


(/) 


b e 
core a_@+ab+P . a4ad+h 
a a b + - a b 


24 ah + Jf b h 
ae tte yc an 
a?+ab+ a a 


If two fractions are together equal to one, show thy 


their difference is the same as the difference of their squares, 


Let ~ be the larger fraction, then ¥ —* =the smaller, thea 
y y 
. . 23 = 9 
also their difference = 7*—/, 
y 
x : ‘ y2__ ary + 32 
Also a = square of large fraction, and J *s Ties 
ss 


ah 
7 
<— 


IV. His" 


(a) (1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(4) (1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(e) (1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(4@) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


te 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


= square of smaller fraction ; 
. et —y? + 2xy — x? 


# 
= the difference of the squares 
= YY = 2*—) OED. 
y? y 


Extract the square root of 1 + x to three terms, 

I+x(1 + 4x—}e* Ans, 

I 

2+4x _ x 
r+} 
2+*«—}." —4} 
L 
4 


9 


x 


x 
xc 


— grt + Apt 
$23 — Ay xt 
rorY.—Note the following examination ‘ caéches.’ 
Verulamium =S. Albans. 
Camulodunum = Colchester. 
Aque Solis or Therme = Bath. 
LEboracum = York. 
Rutupie = Richborough. 
Deva = Chester. 
Lindum = Lincoln. 
Glevum = Gloucester. 
Saxon Shore = From Wash to Dorset. 
Romescot = Peter’s Pence. 
Vikings = Scandinavian Rovers. 
Strathclyde = British Kingdom in S.W. Scotland. 
Ethelred the Unready = the Unrede, the unwise. 
Lady of Mercia = ¥\frida, sister of Edward the Elder. 
Danegeld = Money paid by Ethelred the Unrede to buy 
off the Danes. 
Wolf’s-head = Outlaw. 
King’s Evil = Scrofula. 
Shire-moot = Court of the Shire, 
Curia Regis = King’s Court. 
Tenants in Capite = Chief tenants. 
Fyrd = Militia. 
Justice in Eyre = Judge in itinere, or Circuit Judge. 
Angevin = Plantagenet. 
Tallaged = Taxed. 
‘oll-tax = Levy per head. 
Benevolences = Yorced gifts of money to the Crown. | 
Intercursus Magnus (1496) = Commercial Treaty with 
Burgundy. 
Whip with six strings = Statute of Six Articles (1539): 
Renaissance = Revival of Learning. , 
The Three Henries = Henry 111. of France, Henry 
Guise, Henry of Navarre. ‘ 
Kirke’s Lambs = Colonel Kirke’s sanguinary soldiers 
See Bloody Assize, infra. 














show that 
quares, 


ller, thea 


’ 


bes. 


and. 

‘ise. 

he Elder. 
ede to buy 


Judge. 


Crown. — 
reaty with 


les (1539) 
Henry of 
y soldiers. 





(13) Bloody Assize = Jeffrey's trials of Monmouth’s supporters 


(14) 
(15) 


(16) 


(17) 
(15) 


(19) 
(20) 


{ 


(1685). 


Acadia = Nova Scotia. 
Drapier’s letters = Swift’s letters against Wood's coin- 


age. 


Broad-bottomed Ministry = Government from 1743 to 


1753 


Ne us Style = Reformed Calendar (1752). 


Hundred Days (1815) = Napoleon’s short reign before 


Waterloo. 


Catholic Emancipation = Removal of disabilities im- 


posed upon Romanists. 


Holy Alliance = Alliance of Russia, Austria, Prussia, 


to perpetuate despotism. 
21) Eastern Question = Turkish Affairs. 
(22) Cotton Famine (1861-65) = Distress in Lancashire 


caused by lack of cotton through American Civil War. 
(23) Liberal Unionists = Liberals differing from Mr. Glad- 


stone’s Home Rule Policy for Ireland. 


(¢) (1) The Danelagh consisted of East Anglia and part of 


Mercia. 


Its southern boundary started from the Thames, 


skirted that river as far as the Lea, which it followed until 


Bedford. 


Thence it coincided with the Ouse until it intersected 


Watling Street (which was the south limit), till it reached 


Wales. 


(2) The five Danish burghs were Lincoln, Derby, Notting- 
ham, Leicester, and Stamford. 
The Bayeux Tapestry, still extant, had incidents of the 
Norman Conquest contemporaneously worked thereon. 

(4) Zhe Fusticiar was the Prime Minister and Regent during 
the absence of a Norman king. 

(5) Zhe Crusades, or Holy Wars, for deliverance of Palestine 
from the Saracens, were participated in by (i) Duke Robert 
(First Crusade, 1096) ; (ii) Richard I, (Third Crusade, 1189) ; 


(3) 


Edward I. (Sixth Crusade, 1270). 


(6) Zhe Cinque (or five) Ports were Hastings and Sandwich, 
Romney, Hythe, and Dover. 
the Cinque Ports still obtains. 

(7) Zhe Great Contract (1610) was an abortive attempt to 
abolish feudal incidents for the sum of £200,000 per annum 
paid to James I. 

(8) Zunnage and Poundage was a tax varying from Is. 6d. 
to 3s. on every tun of wine or beer, and from 6d. to Is. on 
every pound of merchandise imported or exported, with the 
exception of wool, sheepskin, leather, andtin. From Henry VI. 
to James I., inclusive, it was granted the king for life, but to 


Charles I. only for one year. 


The office of Lord Warden of 


(9) Council of the North (1536-1640) exercised almost un- 


limited authority north of the Humber. 


(10) Zhe TZriers instituted by Cromwell decided on the 


morality and orthodoxy of the beneficed clergy. 
(11) Zhe New Model. 


See Scholarship Article. 


(12) Zhe Nonjurors were the clergy who refused to take the 


oath of allegiance to William IIT. 


(13) Facobites were supporters of the exiled Stuarts (from L. 
Jacobus = James). 
(14) Queen Anne’s Bounty consisted of (i) first-fruits and 
(ii) éenths. 
(i.) First-fruits were one year’s profit of clerical prefer- 
ment. 
(ii.) Zenths were a tithe of the yearly value of the benefice. 
These were paid to the Pope until seized by Henry VIIL., 

but were set apart by Queen Anne for the augmentation of 
poor livings, 
(15) Letters of Funius were probably written by Sir Philip 


Francis. 


See connection with Fox’s Libel Act of 1792. 


(16) Zhe Continental System was a manifesto by Napoleon 
closing the continental ports against British ships and goods, 
See also Berlin and Milan decrees, and the British ‘Orders in 
Council.’ 


¢) Describe any of the different ranks or classes of men which 
are mentioned in, Early English History. 


(2) The 4ing had the following prerogatives:—Summoning 
and proroguing the Witan, appointing Aldermen and other 
public officers, superintending the coinage, the right of purvey- 
ance, rights of property in forests, treasure-trove, mines, wrecks, 
tolls, markets, etc. 


(A 


') Next in order were the alderman or earls. 


The alder- 


man led the men to battle, presided with the Bishops at 
County-mote, and enforced the execution of justice. Of all 
fines, etc., paid to the king within his jurisdiction, he received 
one-third, 
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(c) The ¢hanes were a numerous and distinguished class. 
They held their lands by tenure of service about their lord or in 

~ the field. 

(7) The ceor? was a freeman who could be called upon to 
bear arms for the public defence. He was protected against 
violence to himself or trespass on his land. A ceorl became a 
thane through (1) book-learning, (2) making three voyages to a 
— country with his own cargo, or (3) owning five hides of 
and. 

(e) The ¢heows, thralls, or serfs, were at the bottom of the 
social ladder. They were comprised of the descendants of the 
aboriginal and enslaved British, captives in war, and criminals. 
They were generally attached to the land and were sold with it, 
though the most degraded could pass from hand to hand like 
cattle or money. 


(/) In what parts of the country, and under what leaders, do we 
hear of the British making most resistance to their enemies ? 
The west of England being most mountainous and furthest 
removed from the Saxons’ point of access, were stubbornly and 
for a long period pone held by the Britons. The king- 
doms of Strathclyde and Cumbria, Cambria, and West Wales 
(Devon and Cornwall), long maintained their independence 
under such leaders as Arthur, Cadwallon, Rhodi Mawr, and 
Howel. 


(g) Sketch briefly the period of the Danish rule in England. 

The Danish supremacy lasted from 1016 to 1042 under 
Canute, Harold Harefoot, and Hardicanute. Canute, dis- 
missing most of his Danish troops, ruled England wisely and 
well, and by the help of his new subjects conquered Norway 
and Sweden, and became Feudal Superior of Scotland. During 
his declining years he made a pilgrimage to Rome. 

Harold Harefoot (1035 to 1042) was at first sovereign of the 
country north of the Thames, whilst Godwin governed Wessex 
for Hardicanute. However, on the assassination of Alfred, 
son of Ethelred JL, all England submitted to Harefoot’s 
sway. 

Hardicanute (1040 to 1042) ruled all England with at first 
universal acquiesence, but his ferocity and avarice soon heavily 
oppressed the land. He died of drunkenness at a marriage 
feast. 

During this period there was a considerable fusion of Danes 
and Saxons, 





GOVERNMENT TEST QUESTIONS. 
First YEAR. 
1. Why must the addition of fractions with different denominators 


be effected by reducing each of the fractions to a common denomi- 
nator ? 


2. (Boys.) Add together 21°75 of 7s. 6d., *3625 of 1os., and 
13°75 of Is. Ans. £9 os. 6. 
(Girls.) Make out the following account :— 
239 lbs. of tea at 1s. rod. per Ib. 
961 Ibs. of sugar at 2}d. per Ib. 
14 cwt. of butter at 94d, per Ib. 
17 hams at 19s. 1ro}d. for each ham. 
Ans. £56 9s. 3}d. 
—_— 


swe tet Of ‘ 
3. (Boys.) Simplify i + Be — {94 +4 (5§ of 13)}. 


Ans. i. 
(Girls.) A man earns 39 shillings per week, and his wife 
17s. ; they pay for rent 7s. 2d. per week ; for provisions 15s. 10d. 
per week ; clothing costs, annually, £11 10s. What do they pay 
for other expenses, if they are able to save £15 in the year? (52 
weeks = one year. ) Ans. £59 6s. 
—_—_—_— 


4. Write in Large-hand ‘ Faithful, Grazing, Hatband, Ilkley, 
Fupiter. 
Write in Small-hand 
‘ Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me through, 
Oer Life’s dark lough my journey Pll pursue.’ 
5. Analyse the following lines and parse the italicised words :— 
‘ And there /ay the rider, distorted and fade, 
With the dew oz his brow and the rus¢ on Ais mail ; 
And the tents were a// silent, the danners alone, 
The lances un/ifted, the trumpets unblown,’ 


6. Take the following words to pieces, and tell the meaning of 
each of their parts :—Homeward, Oaken, Greenish, Friendless, 
Truthful, Chicken, Kingdom, Songster, Duckling, Childhood, 
Forgive, 
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7. Name any interesting facts associated with Londonderry, Holy 
Isle, Iona, Stirling, Valentia, Farne Islands ; or, ; 

Describe the animal and vegetable life encountered in ascend- 
ing a high mountain within the tropics. 

8 Draw a map of the Irish Sea. 

9. Give a short account of Theodore, Hengist, Penda, or, 

Richard I., Prince Arthur, Wallace. 

10. Name the three great kingdoms into which England was in 
time divided, and sketch the rise of one of them ; OR, 

What steps the Norman Kings took to check baronial power. 

11. Explain Zarl, Thrall, Thane, Alderman, Bookland ; OR, 

Enumerate the chief provisions of Magna Charta. 

12. Trace the descent of Edward the Confessor from Egbert ; or, 
of Edward I. from William 1. 

13. What rules would you give for the holding of the pen and 
proper posture of body for writing ? 


14. Add major sixths above each of the following notes :— 


= +s 


LS) 




















name the following intervals : 
(a) me to doh', (6) Jak to sok, (c) ray to lah, (d) doh to te (up), 


(¢) te, to mie. 


1s. Translate into English: A/eus pater et mea mater. Hic puer 
est felix. Illa puella est pulchra, Magister puero dat libros. 

Make a band one inch deep as for an apron ; stitch two inches 
on one edge, and whip and fix a frill on other edge. 


SECOND YEAR. 


1. (Boys.) One watch gains 4 mins. in 24 hrs., another loses 

2 mins. in 36 hrs. ‘They are both set right at noon on Monday. 

What is the real time when the difference between them is 15 mins? 
Ans. Half-past seven on Thursday morning. 





; — 375 — 2:16 

(Girls.) Simplify ° ? perk, : 

, oe 25 of (4 +4) * 15°> Ans. I. 
2. (Boys.) The difference between the simple interest and true 

discount on a certain sum in a year at 4 per cent is £2. What is 

the sum? Ans. £1. 300. 


(Girls.) Find the ratio of 234 of 7 tons 2 cwt. 1 qr. 94 Ibs. to 
21 tons 7 cwt. ? Ans. As 70 :9. 
ee 


3. (Beys.) The interest on £475 for 219 days was £7 2s. 6d. 
Find the rate per cent. Ans. £2 10s. 


(Girls. A dealer has six kinds of tea, averaging each 2s, 8d. 
per |b. Four of them cost respectively 1s. 11d., 2s. 3d., 2s. 7d., 
and 3s. §d. per lb. What was the cost of the fifth and sixth teas, 
supposing that one cost three-fourths as much as the other ? 
Answers. 3s. 4d.; 2s. 6d. 
4. As in First Year. 


© 


5. Analyse the following lines and parse the italicised words:— 
There's a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming ; 
We may not dive to see the day, 
But earth shad/ glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming. 
Canon éa//s may aid the truth, 
But thought’s a weapon stronger ; 
We'll win our battle by its aid— 
Wait a little longer. 
6. Explain and illustrate as you would to a class the difference 
between 
Co-ordinate and subordinate. 
Active and passive. 
A phrase and a sentence 
Literal and figurative language. 
7. State what you know about the Dutch people and their lan- 
guage. Name the chief cities of Holland. 


8. How is latitude calculated ? 


9. Draw map of Italy. 








10. Briefly describe the legislation of Edward I., or, 

What do you know of the Courts of Star Chamber and Hiph 
Commission ? 

11. Who were Peter the Hermit, Geoffrey of Angou, Willian 
the Lion, Longchamp ? or, 

Empson, Elizabeth Barton, Sir Thomas Wyatt, Rizzio? 

12. Describe the Conquest of Wales, or, 

Elizabeth’s Poor Law Act. 

13. What are the ‘ Elementary Subjects’ recognized in the Code, 
and why are they so called? State what are the requirements jp 
the first, third, and fifth standards respectively. 


14. Write a diminished or minor filth above each of the following 


notes :— 
ies 
if 
| Qs 
—" JI 


_f}. 
ov — 











i 
a 














Write the following intervals :— 
Perfect fifth above ¢e ; major third above ray ; minor third above 
sok ; minor sixth above doh ; Perfect fourth above /ah. 


15. Translate into Latin :—Who gave you that letter? Bring me 
the book. My brother loves to read. The king and queen are 
coming. He follows them with all his forces. He orders them to 
return to their own country. 

Give directions for putting in a calico patch. 


16. Define /ine, straight line. Write out Euclid I. 22. 


THIRD YEAR. 


1. Explain what is the proper use of a ball frame or counting 
frame in teaching Arithmetic. Suppose you had no such apparatus 
explain how you might teach counting by any of the objects in th 
schoolroom, 

2. (Boys.) In a room 25 feet square, a carpet 21} feet square 
was laid down, leaving an even margin ; the margin was covered by 
an oil-cloth which reached 6 inches underneath the carpet all round; 
the oil-cloth cost 3s. the square yard, and the carpet 6s. the square 
yard ; what was the whole cost? Ans. £18 16s. Ss 

(Girls.) Divide 66°761 by ‘0661 ; divide ‘047 by ‘oo21 correctly 
to three places of decimals. Answers. 1010; 22°381 nearly. 





3. (Boys.) Three men A, B, and C, together fill a pit in 2} hrs, 
throwing in respectively 7, 12, and 14 shovelfuls of earth pe 
minute ; in what time would each man have filled up the pit by 
himself ? 

Ans. A= 11 hrs. 474 mins.; B= 6 hrs. 524 mins; 





C= 5 hrs. 534 mins. 





(Girls.) Aman leaves to two of his daughters 45; and , of his 
property respectively, and the remainder to a third; the first had 
for her share £12,507, what should the third have ? 

Ans, £11,142 12s. 
———— 
4. Asin First Year. 
5. Analyse the following lines, and parse the italicised words:— 
*’Tis most true 
That musing Meditation most affects 
The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 
Far from the cheerful haunt of men and 4erds, 
And sits as safe as in a senate-house ; 
for who would reb a hermit of his weeds?’ 

6. Give examples of participial phrases, and of adverbial sen- 
tences, and point out with examples the principal varieties of the 
latter. 


= 


7. Name the countries in Asia which are under the rule of (@) 
Empress of India, (6) Czar of Russia, (c) Sultan of Turkey ; OR, 

Describe the British Possessions of Polynesia. 

8. How do currents and winds influence climate? Give ex- 
amples. 

9g. Draw a map of South Africa, or, 

United States. 

10. What led to the passing of the Poor Law Act of Elizabeth? 
State its main provisions ; OR, 

Give the provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht. 

11, When did the Commons revive the right of impeachment! 
Name, in order, the chief occasions on which this right was exet 
cised during the period you have studied. 
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12. Give an account of the foreign relations of England under 
Cromwell. 

13. What is the difference between Physical, Mathematical, Com- 
mercial, and Political Geography? Illustrate your answer by arrang- 
ing a few facts under each of these heads, in reference to some 
country of which you have recently learned most. 

14. Write augmented fifths a+ove A, E, F, and diminished 
sevenths dc/ow G, C, Bh, or, 

(a) Perfect fifth above ¢ ; (4) Major third above ray; (c) Minor 
seventh above doh ; (d@) Minor third above sof ; (¢) Major sixth 
above doh ; (/) Perfect fourth above fa. 


15. Translate into English: Ita ancipiti proelio diu atque 


acriter pugnatum est. Duitius quum nostrorum impetum sustinere 
non possent, alteri se, ut coeperant, in martem receperunt ; alteri 
ad impedimenta et carros suos se centulerunt. Nam hoc tote 


proelio, quum ab hora septima ad vesperam pugnatumsit, averrum 
hostem videre nemo potuit ; OR, 

What are the most common faults to be avoided in knitting the 
ley of a stoc king ? 

16. POR isa triangle. Find a point S in PQ so that if ST be 
drawn parallel to QR, meeting ?R in T, the sum of PS, ST shall 
be equal to PQ 


17. (a) Resolve a? — 7. 44 into factors. 
(4) Kesolve «* — 2a 143 into factors. 
(c) Simplif : 
¢) Simp " | , 
} -s is 73 +4 y - 2x 143 
2.17 — ox — 187 
Ans, . 


(a 11) («% + 4) (a 13) (4 11) 





15. Kind the area in acres of a triangle whose sides are 15, 20, 
25 chains Ans. I5 acres. 
ne 


Write out twelve rules for the preservation of health, 


THE 1894 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


BY GEORGE BEACH, M.A., LL.D. (DUBLIN). 
Author of ‘ £lements of English,’ ‘A Girls Arithmetic,’ 
*/intertaining Readers,’ ete. 

I. Tue Arr or TRACHING HANDWRITING. 

It is unnecessary, in the presence of so many School-manage- 
ment manuals, to do more than summarise. 

Certainly, a good practical penman is more likely to produce 
good writers than the bad theorist who merely scribbles or 
scrawls, even if he do this never so learnedly. 

The following rules may, nevertheless, be of service :— 

(a) See that an idea of the elements, forms, and sizes of 
letters is acquired by slate practice. 

(4) Never, throughout the pupil's school life, entirely omit 
blackboard demonstration. 

(¢) Begin writing on paper as soon as possible. We know 
mapy denominational schools where, to save expense, copy- 
books and exercise-books are only used during the quarter 
before the annual inspection, 


(¢7) Don’t advance the pupil too fast, and be in no hurry to 
leave largehand and double lines. 


(c) Don’t allow too much tracing. 

(/) Let the writing lessons be short, but most minutely 
supervised. 

(zg) Stick to one style of writing and one scries of copy-books, 
but do not repress individuality. 

(4) Insist upon all the writing being of a painstaking cha- 
racter, whether in exercise or copy-book. 

(‘) Don’t set lines to write as a punishment, 

(/) See that the pupils imitate the copy and not their own 
handwriting, and to further this 

(4) Write often yourselves in the scholars’ copy-books. 

(/) Occasionally set copies on the blackboard to be written in 
exercise books. 


(m) Give much practice in capital letters and figures. 


The marks given for writing 


are awarded upon :— 
(a) The copy-setting, 


(4) The dictation exercise, and 
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a 

(c) The handwriting and figures of all the papers supplied tg 
the penmanship examiner. 

Before writing the examination copy, it is well to practise jt 
once or twice upon the scrap paper, and thus to become accys. 
tomed to the large hand and the ‘ swing’ of the particular copy, 
In ordinary practice pay particular attention to such combina. 
tions as ¢/, where one stroke goes from bottom of g to top of / 


Il. MISCELLANEOUS HINTs. 


(a) Learn the Greek alphabet. Ruskin, in his ‘ Sesame ang 
Lilies,’ urges this point very strongly, even upon those who 
don’t intend to proceed to the study of Greek. 

Moreover, if the prefixes, affixes, and roots can be given in 
their native letters, marks must follow. 


(6) In writing, discard dual forms of the letters, and let those 
you adopt be of one system. Cut adrift, also, all flourishes, 
peculiarities, the looped £, the Italian 7, the Greek ¢, etc. 


(c) Practise free-hand drawing of straight lines with pen, 
Rulers are not allowed at the examination ; and ruling with; 
black-lead is very tricky and risky, besides being apt to supply 
blots, 

(7) Read up most recent facts about Siam, Central Africa, 
Dahomey, Matabeleland, Behring Sea Fishery, Manchester Shi 
Canal, Brazil, Congo Free State, The Corea, and Morocco, 

(ec) Know something about the author of your repetition, and 
the whole scope of the poem. 

(/) Get three notes of lessons ready for the Inspector, wher 
he examines your teaching. At this time also should ail the 
notes of lessons prepared during the year be submitted to his 
ken. 

(¢) Endeavour, after a sufficient interval, to re-translate in 
Latin or French your rendering of ‘ De Bello Gallico’ or ‘La 
Jeune Sibérienne.’ 

(4) Look after the little points, such as commas in punctua- 
tion, underlining emphatic phrase, cancelling #ea¢/y in arith 
metical processes, delineation of mountains in map-drawing, 
unambiguous contractions in parsing, etc. 


III. DirECTIONS FOR ANSWERING ANY TEST PAPERS. 


No candidate, however well-informed, however industrious, 
however clever, will do himself justice unless he train himseli 
by repeated examination practice. 

At least once a fortnight he should answer a series of ques 
tions in Scholarship Examination style, and if he be well up in 
his work, once a week is not too frequent. 

The following Rules for Test Examinations should be 
observed :— 

(a2) Write on good foolscap paper, as this form is most 
similar to the Department examination book. 

(4) Head each paper with name and source of questions. 

(c) Write only on one side of the paper. 

(d) Leave a margin of one inch on the left side, and don’ 
write between the lines. In Arithmetic and Algebra ths 
restriction cannot always be strictly observed. 

(ce) Don’t write down the question, simply number it i 
margin. 

(/) Consider whether a tabulated or literary answer is | 
better. 

(g) Illustrate by diagrams wherever possible. 

(4) As a rule place these diagrams to the N.E. or tj 
right hand. 

. . . - d 

(*) Don’t hesitate to use various sorts of, and different size, 
characters, or to underline, in order to bring out prominently 
certain features of your answer. Coloured inks are useful als 

(/) Use a red and blue lead for maps. Don’t forget ™ 
lines of latitude and longitude. 

(4) Use only the following tools :—Pens, ink (black and 
red), pencils (black, blue, red), knife, rubber. 

(4) Don’t rule with a black-lead. It is a colourable evasio® 
and may lose marks. 

(m) Compress your answer as much as possible withow 
diminishing its literary value. 

(~) In no case merely copy the answer directly from a boo’ 
If you can, answer the question without any assistance ; 1!) 
can’t, read up the subject, and then, after a few hours’ interv® 
endeavour to reproduce the information required. 
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(o) Always write well, as the handwriting is assessed from all 
the papers. 

(#) Give reasons for your Arithmetical processes and state- 
ments. 

(7) Begin your sentences with different parts of speech. 

(r) Don’t write round and round a question, seeking to 
mystify the examiner. You can’t deceive him, but may make 
him angry. 

(s) Use tabular analysis of sentences as follows :— 








: ; | 
© Ss e | 
E <8 Subject. Predicate. Object. 
§ | 23 | 
| ee i in 7 7 - | ~ 
Peer ‘nlarge- - . . | niarge- 
Simple. | ro? Simple. | Extension. | Simple. | — 
{ 
| 
| | | | 
(4) In parsing, no contraction of less than three letters is 
allowed. 


(z) In Euclid, almost every sensible abbreviation is allowed, 
but signs of operation are not admitted. 


(v) When you cannot give exact data, resort to approxima- 
tions which are not incorrect, but are only less definite. 


(w) Don’t guess, don’t be poetic, don’t be funny. 
(x) Practise your copy-setting on your scrap-paper before 
you finally write it. 
(y) Always draw up a rough scheme of your answer, 
(2) Write against time; don’t be leisurely .in your Test 
Examination. 
IV. Nore-Books. 


By this time every reader should have furnished himself with 
a separate note-book for every subject. 

These need only be of small size, about equal 20 pp. of 
foolscap, but of the shape of an ordinary penny memorandum 
book, in order to facilitate manipulation. 

It should not be the object to fill these books. Entries 
should be made with due discrimination, and no information 
should be inserted that can be got just as easily as from an 
ordinary text-book. 

The entries should comprise :— 

(2) Information not always accessible, as of recent events, 

(6) Data where to find requisite information. 


(c) Points requiring special attention on account of individual 
weakness therein, 


_ (d) Points requiring special attention on account of intrinsic 
importance. See various analyses in ‘ PRACTICAL TEACHER,’ 
(e) Simple methods of answering or of arrangement. 
(/) Hints, wrinkles, catches, miscellaneously gleaned. 


(g) Practical experience (in the School-Management Note- 
Book). 


(4) Any difficulties, problems, etc., requiring solution, 
(*) Some corrections and annotations of answers. 


N.B.—Already, as only three months remain, every text-book 
should have been marked showing portions to be omitted, merely 
scanned, ordinarily read, or to be carefully studied in future reading. 

V. ALGEBRA previously set. 

i. Simultaneous Equations. 
8 y ~ 
189i. x + w=?! $I— 53 = 61. Ans. x = 65, y = 66. 


~ soy 2x—3y 14 
1886. he tee 31y —30x + III = 0, 


Ans, += 13; 7=9. 















1881. 8x — 4y=5;3 = = oF 5- 


Ans. « =133 y = 13. 





IIa & v 
1888. 9 =Vv—2; — : ; = 2. Ans. + = 9; ¥ = 12. 
3x +1 2x—y 2v—x 4vr—2 4v—5x« x+y 
1889. ? _ =“"s H = ——— x 
ae 2 8 3 2 5 
An. x =2;: ¥=2% 
,_ +3”  ox+y , 
1887. z" += =1r; x+y=—8 (v—-2). 
Ans. s=7;3 #=0 
3r+2 oF II Se . & 
1884. ~ = = +373 ° == 363 
4 5 4 + ar 4 54 


1882. 32x + S1y = 45 ;, 28x — 397 = 360. 


Am. £6: 7=% 


, 
Me {Ho ee-ves As cee 





, 65 78 
1892. 4y+ , +23 =0; 37g, + 24h =O 
Ans, r= 13; y= 7 
. 2v—25 6—x 2(yv—7) 
1890. <-> — = ; 
3 7 5 
29— x wl «4—<x 
—— = » Am «= 
Pe) 10 3 





ii. Quadratics, 


800. 13 10 \ 
- 2x—1 34 = Ans, x =: } or 7. 
ax—3.2 3x—2 
1892. - =-* . i LL ¢= ,) 172. 
9% 3x—2 732s m coieoi- 
%— 12 wase. f 
1883. 5 + 72 = 2 Ans, x = 29 or —12. 
1882 Raa t—T 


— =x*—9. Ss, « = 10 or — If. 
=z+2 6 x—9 Ans, x =I 
1884. 2x + J/x?+ 7x +23—25=0. Ams. r= 283 or 7. 





2x—3 1 2v—I 
a ——.~5c* TS Ans. « = 4 0r—1I, 
-_ «=  ——.. = " 
1889. 9—21 72° Ans. «+ = 4] or 2. 
ges, —*_4 “ag Ans. x = 6} or 
1555. s=6° s—-4"™ Ans, x = 03 3 
1881. fx? + 164 +7 = 3x4— 5 Ans, « = 9 or 2, 


- 2x 68 — 3x 
1885. 51 — a4 + = = 3. Ans, x = 17 or 144. 


1886. a — ae Z = 0. Ans. x = 7 or — 38}. 


3 II 


I I 
ior. x—~ + a x—I 7 
Ans. x = 3 or }. 
iii. Problems. 


(a) 1891. A farmer holds two farms, for each of which he pays 
a rent of 32s. an acre, the total rent being £432. ‘The value 
of the land falling, the rent of the smaller farm was reduced 
2s., and of the other 7s. per acre, and his total rent was 
reduced by £64 10s. Find the number of acres in each farm, 
(Simple equation, one unknown.) 

Ans. 150 acres and 120 acres. 





1891. A tradesman started in business with a capital of £1,200, 
and in the first year he makes a certain percentage of profits, 
from which he takes £164 and adds the rest to his capital, 
In the next year he makes the same percentage of capital, 
and having again withdrawn £164, finds that he has £1,422 
left in the business, What percentage of profit did he 


make? (Quadratic. ) Ans. 22 per cent. 


1886. A and B have two guineas between them ; and if A give 
to B one shilling for every penny B had, A will then have 
ros, less than B. How much had each at first? (Simple 
equation, one unknown. ) Ans, A had £2, B had 2s, 





K 2 
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1885. A train 200 yards long passes another train 240 yards 


long, moving in opposite directions on parallel lines, in 
12 seconds. If they had been moving in the same direction, 
they would have cleared each other in one minute. Find the 
rate per hour of each of the trains? (Simple equation, two 
unknowns. ) Ans. 30 miles, 45 miles per hour. 





1888. The accounts of a school showed a debt which was paid 
off by three managers—A, B, and C. A paid half the debt 
and £2 more, B paid half the remainder and £7 more, C 
paid half of what remained and £8 more, which just cleared 
off the debt. What did each pay? (Simple arithmetic, or 
equation with one unknown.) Ans. £50, £30, £16. 


1889. In a factory there are 62 workmen, and the total amount 
of their weekly wages is £74 6s. A certain number of them 
receive 40s. a week, twice as many receive 29s. 6d. a week, 
and the rest 17s. a week, Find the number receiving each 
rate of wages? (Simple equation, one unknown. ) 

Ans. 9, 18, 35. 
—e 


1887. A grocer bought 2 ewt. of sugar at £1 §s. per cwt. The 
sugar having been damaged, he sold part of it at 2d. per Ib., 
and the rest at 24d., and on the whole transaction lost 
124 per cent. How much did he sell at each price? 
(Simple equation, one unknown.) 

Ans. 7olbs. at 2d. ; 154lbs. at 2}d. 





1884. An avenue is planted with trees 20 feet apart. If the 
trees had been planted 15 feet apart, the cost would have 
been increased by £5 at 2s. per tree. Find the length of 
the avenue? (Simple equation, one unknown. ) 

Ans. 3,000 feet. 


1883. A purse contains only threepenny and fourpenny pieces, 
equal in value to £2 10s. 7d. If the number of threepenny 
and fourpenny pieces were interchanged, the value would be 
£2 8s. 7d. Find the number of coins of each sort? (Simple 
equation, one unknown. ) 

Ans. 97 fourpenny, 73 threepenny. 





1892. Two trains go from P to ( by different routes, one of 
which is 15 miles longer than the other. A train on the 
shorter route takes 6 hours, whilst a train on the longer 
route, travelling 10 miles less per hour, takes $4 hours. Find 
the length of each route? (Simple equation, one unknown.) 

Ans. 240 miles and 255 miles. 





1890. One hundred and ninety-four sticks (some of which are 
each a yard long, and the rest are each a foot long) are 
placed in contact along a straight line, and measures a dis- 
tance of half a furlong. How many were there of each? 
(Simple equation, one unknown. ) 

Ans. 68 a yard long, 126 a foot long. 





1r890. Find two numbers whose sum is 22, and the sum of 
their squares 250. (()uadratic equation, one unknown, ) 
Ans. 9 or 13. 
y aa 2s 


VI. TRANSLATION OF De BELLO GALLIco, Book I. (Cont.) 


5. After his death nevertheless the Helvetii attempted to do 
that which they had resolved, viz., to emigrate from their terri- 
tories. When now they deem themselves to be prepared for 
this purpose, they burn all their towns, to the number twelve, 
their villages, to forty, and the remaining private buildings. 
They burn together all the corn, except what they are about to 
carry with them, so that the hope of returning home being re- 
moved, they might be the more ready to encounter all dangers 
[for all dangers necessary to be undergone]. They command 
each one to carry out for himself from home three months’ 
ground provisions. ‘They persuade the Rauraci, the Tulingi, 
and the Latobrigi, their neighbours, to adopt the same plan, 
and, their towns and villages having been burnt, to set out to- 
gether with them. Also they associate with themselves, re- 
ceived to themselves as allies, the Boii who had dwelt across 
the Rhine, and had crossed over into the Norican territory and 
stormed Norcia. 


6. In all there were two routes, by which routes they could 
go forth from home—one through the Sequani, narrow and 
difficult between Mount Jura and the river Rhone, by which 
scarcely single wagons could be led, also a very high mountain 
was overhanging, so that easily a very few could hold the pass — 
the other, through our Province, much more easy and convenient, 
because the Khine flows between the territories of the Helvetii 
and Allobroges, who had lately been subdued, and it in some 
places is crossed by a ford. The furthest town of the Allo- 
broges, and the nearest to the territories of the Helvetii, is 
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Geneva. From this town a bridge leads to the Helvetii. The 
Helvetii thought themselves either about-to-persuade the Allo. 
broges (because not yet they appeared well disposed towards the 
Roman people) or about-to-compel them by force to allow them 
to pass through their territories. All things having been pre. 
pared for the departure, they name a day, upon which day al] 
should resort to the bank of the Rhone. That day was the fifth 
before the Kalends of April [28th March], Lucius Piso and 
Aulus Gabinius being consuls. 


7. When it might be reported to Caesar that they were at. 
tempting to make their way through our province, he hastens 
to set out from the city, and by as great marches as he can, he 
proceeds to Further Gaul and arrives at Geneva. He com. 
mands the whole Province [to supply] as great a number of 

_ soldiers as it can (there was altogether in Further Gaul one 
legion), and he orders the bridge which was at Geneva to be 
broken down. When the Helvetii are informed of his arrival, 
they send ambassadors, the noblest of the state, to him (of 
which embassy, Nameius and Verudoctius were holding the 
chief place) to say [who should say]:— 

It was their intention [for themselves to be in mind] to make 
the passage through the province without any wrong-doing, be- 
cause they had no other route, and to beg that it might be 
allowed to them to make it with his permission. 

Czesar, because he was holding in memory Lucius Cassius, 
consul, slain, and his army defeated and sent under the yoke by 
the Helvetii, thought it ought not to be granted [son conceden- 
dum), neither did he think men (with a hostile disposition, the 
power being given of making the passage through the Province) 
about-to-abstain [would abstain] from insult and outrage. * 

Nevertheless, that time might elapse whilst the soldiers 
whom he had ordered should assemble, he answered the an. 
bassadors:—He would take time to consider ; if they might wish 
anything, they could come back before the Ides of April [on 
12th April]. 


8. Meanwhile with that legion which he had with him and 
with the soldiers who had assembled from the Province, he 
constructs [ ferducit| from Lake Geneva, which flows into river 
Khone to Mount Jura, which separates the territories of the 
Sequani from the Helvetii, a nineteen miles’ wall, in height 
sixteen feet, and a ditch. This work being finished, he dis- 
poses the garrisons and fortifies redoubts, by which the more 
easily he can prevent them, if they should attempt to pass, he 
being unwilling. 

When that day which he had appointed with the ambassador 
arrives, and the ambassadors have returned to him, he denies 
that he can [himself to be able] in-accordance-with the custom 
and practice of the Roman people, grant to anyone a passage 
through the Province, and he shows himself about to prevent 
it, if they should attempt force. The Helvetii (cast down from 
this hope, many boats have been joined together, and many 
rafts having been constructed, some by the fords of the Rhone, 
where the least depth of water was, sometimes by day, oftener 
by night, having attempted to break through, and having been 
repulsed by the strength of the ‘work,’ by the running-together 
of the soldiers, and by missiles) desisted from this attempt.* 


* Jn order to aid the young student, the literary finish of 
the translation has been frequently sacrificed for grammati- 
cal parallelism. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
First WEEK. 

1. (a) Prove the rule for division when the divisor is a number 
larger than 12 (¢.¢., 36924 > 79). 

(4) How would you explain to children beginning cubic measure, 
that 27 cubic feet make a cubic yard ? 

(c) Prove to a class beginning multiplication of fractions that 
if the numerator and denominator of a fraction be both divided 


by the same number the value of the fraction will not be altered (¢.s 
+8 = §. Illustrate by half-crowns and sixpences). 

(¢) Give reasons for the rule for finding the discount of a given 
sum due a given time hence at a given rate per cent. simp 
interest (¢.g., the discount of £299 15s., due 3 years hence, * 
3 per cent. per annum simple interest). 

2. Two steamers leave a place at the same time for the same port, 
distant 1,260 miles. The faster steamer averages 11} miles an hour. 
and arrives at the port 28 hours before the other. What did the 
latter vessel average an hour ? 
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3 An e ual number of sovereigns, half-crowns, and pence 
amount to £19 38. 11d. What is the number ? 

4. Find, by Practice, the cost of a fence 3 furlongs 9 poles 2} yds. 
long, at £205 6s. 8d. per mile. 

s. If 68 oranges be worth 51 buns, and 28 buns be worth 10} lbs. 
suwar, what is the value of 64 oranges when sugar is 24d. per lb. ? 
~~ 

6. If 14 ewt. 3 qr. 6 lb. 9 oz. cost £509 8s. 3$d., what will 
ir cwt. 24 lb. 15 0z. cost? 


153, 9! 
. +6 ; a 122 
7. Simplify 157 117 133, 
5: 3 171 
v4: 
8 s4 


os ae 4 -"_ 

8 Divide -4214412 by ‘002103 and 5°54 by 3°38. Give each 
answer in decimal form. 

9. A fruiterer has 889 Spanish and 1,397 Maltese oranges; he 
put them into boxes, keeping the two kinds of oranges separate, 
and placing the same number in each box. If the number in each 
box is the greatest possible, find it. 

10. Reduce 2§ of & of £81 13s. 4d. + 3F of §2 of 8s. 10}d. — 
J, of gs. 11d. to the fraction of £6 Ios. 











11. Two pint measures are filled with milk and water; in one the 
ratio of milk to water is 6 to 1, in the other 7:1. If the contents 
of each be emptied into a quart measure, find the ratio of milk to 
water in it. 

12. If 18 pumps can raise 2,150 tons of water in ten days, work- 
ing 7 hours a day, in how many days will 16 pumps raise 1,634 
‘ons, working 9 hours a day ? 

How many hours of work is your answer equal to ? 







13. Find the exact difference between the simple and compound 
interest on £6,072 for 3 years at 34 per cent. per annum. 









14. A man invests part of £2,445 in a five per cent. stock at 120, 
andthe rest in another five per cent. stock at £125; his income 
from the two investments is £100 per annum, What sum did he 
invest ineach stock? (Neglect brokerage.) 
















ANSWERS. 











I. 46784; £24 15s. VIII. 200°4 ; 1°63. 

Il. 112 hrs, IX, 127. 
III. 51. X. 3. 

IV. £83 1s. 11d. XI. As 97:15. 

V. 3s. od. XII. 643; 59 hrs. 51 mins, 
VI. £386 1s, 23d, XIII. £22 11s. 5°98488d. 
VIL 1. XIV. £1,320. 


SECOND WEEK. 
1. Analyse and parse this sentence :— 
When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 
2. Give the meanings of the prefixes extra-, ob-, be-, for-, anti-. 
What do the suffixes -ster, -ish, -ant, -/et, -al denote respectively? 
Give examples in each case. 










3. Draw a map of New Zealand, with meridians and parallels. 
4. Describe a voyage to Calcutta by the Suez Canal. 

























_ 5. Explain, as to an upper class of children, the difference in time 
‘etween London and Cairo ; or between London and New York ; 
and the reasons for the difference. 

6. Recount the chief incidents in the reign of James I. 

7. What is meant by Civil War? Say when there have been 
Gvil Wars or rebellions in England since 1603, and give details re- 
specting their origin, the chief engagements which took place in 
connection with them, and their final results. 

,. >, Select three of the under-mentioned persons. Say when they 
lived, and for what they were severally remarkable :—Laud, San- 
croft, Duke of Buckingham, Strafford, Milton, the elder Pitt, 
Nelson, and Macaulay. 

9. Write full notes of a lesson on the ‘Formation and Course of 
rivers, J 

10, Distinguish the teaching of the ‘Rule of Three’ by the 
uethod of Unity and by Proportion. 


11. Show the advantages of gallery Teaching for ‘ Lessons on 
vray ee : "- 
jects.” For what other lessons is a gallery useful? Give your 










reasons, 


_ 12 Write any form of the scale of D minor ascending and 
descending ; or, 


Give the various forms of three and four-pulse measures, 
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13. Write under each of the following pairs of notes its name 
(second, third, or other) and quality (major, perfect, or other):— 


G B D BB Gt 
F F G F t F F OR, 
s t r te ta se 
f 8s fe f f 
14. Place time signatures before each of the following passages :— 


(1) 


— 





Write two phrases in six-pulse measure. 


15. A printing machine turns out 3,500 sheets per hour. If its 
speed be decreased in the ratio of 7 to 4, how many sheets can be 
printed in 12 hours ? Ans. 24,000 sheets. 

—_—————— 


16. Extract the square root of °6 to 6 places of decimals. 


Ans. <774596. 


17. The difference between the interest and discount on a certain 
sum for nine months at 34 per cent. was 10s, 6d. Find the sum. 
Ans. £861. 
— 


18. (Jen only.) Write out the enunciations of all the propo- 
sitions by which equality between triangles is proved. 


If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of 
the other each to each, and one angle in the one equal to another 
similarly situated angle in the other, and also the remaining angles 
of the one of the same kind, each to each, as the remaining angles 
of the other, the triangles shall be equal in every respect. 


(Women only.) Write down the names in each case of three 
books which a teacher could profitably study in order to obtain an 
elementary knowledge of physiology, sanitation, cookery, and ser- 
vants’ duties. 

19. (JZen only.) Construct a right-angled triangle, having given 
the perpendicular from the vertex upon the base, and the line inter- 
cepted between the middle point of the base, and the foot of the 
perpendicular, 

(Vomen only.) Contrast in parallel columns the dietary for a week 
during summer and during winter of an artisan’s family consisting 
of husband, wife, and four children of various ages. 


20. (Men only.) Write out the principal mensuration rules for 
solving problems relating to the circle and the triangle. 


(Women only.) Write out Notes of a Lesson on ‘ Functions of 
Food.’ 


21. (Alen only.) If I buy oranges at Is, 6d. per doz., and 3} 
times as many apples at 4d. a doz,, and after mixing them, sell them 
at Is, per doz., and thereby gain 11s., how many doz. of each do I 
buy? Ans. 6 doz. oranges, 21 doz. of apples. 





(Women only.) Give recipes for a bread pudding, a plain currant 
cake, and an apple pie. 
22. (Alen only.) Extract the square root of 
a?x? + 2abxy + by? + 2actx + 2bc2y + cA 
Ans. ax + by +e. 


(Women only.) Describe briefly how you would make tea, coffee, 
and cocoa. 
THIRD WEEK. 


1. Draw the outline of the coast from Fife Ness to North Fore- 
land, the courses of the Thames, of the Yorkshire Ouse, and of the 
Trent, and of their chief tributaries. Give (approximately) the 
latitude of York, and the longitude of Liverpool ; or, 

Draw meridians and parallels as for a map of Australia. Sketch 
the coast-line from Brisbane to the mouth of the Murray. Mark the 
position of Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, Indicate the 
points where the boundaries between (Queensland and New South 
Wales, between New South Wales and Victoria, between Victoria 
and South Australia, meet the coast. 


2. Why does the Ganges rise from May to September? Why 
does the Khone enter the Lake of Geneva as a swift and turbid 
stream, and leave it clear and transparent? How are deltas formed? 
How is it that deltas are common at the mouths of rivers falling 
into the Mediterranean, and that large rivers in South America 
form no deltas ? 


3. Give a brief account of the principal races and religions of 





the British Empire. 
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4. Athens, Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Cardiff, Liverpool, New 
York, Paris, Rangoon, Rome, Venice. Give, as nearly as you can, 
the position of these places, and show how the political or commer- 
cial importance of any of them has depended on geographical 
position. Mention any great engineering works by which com- 
munication between any of the towns named and other places has 
been improved. 


5. Write notes of a lesson on the ‘Inhabitants of India.’ State | 


the standard for which you design the lesson, and the chief facts 
which you think it important to impress on the minds of the 
children. 
6, Give a short account of the climate and productions of— 

(2) Cape Colony ; or 

(¢) Russia in Europe ; or 

(c) Canada, 

7. What rivers flow into the Gulf of Mexico? Describe the 
course of one of them. Explain how the United States are 
governed. 

8 What were the chief events during the administration of the 
elder Pitt? 

9. Mention times in English History since 1603, when the coun- 
tries of the Spanish Peninsula have been (a) connected with England 
by royal marriages, and by alliance in war; (4) in commercial 
rivalry, or at open war with England. 

10, Trace the descent of Queen Victoria from James I., giving 
dates of reigns and particulars of family. 

8 y 

11. What were the causes of the ‘ War of the Spanish Succession,’ 

ind what the principal events ? 


12. State when each of the following lived, and for what he was 
noted :—Burns, Sir Thomas Fairfax, Bradshaw, John Locke, Sir 
Charles Napier, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Palmerston, Pope, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. . 

13. What events led to the battle of Waterloo? Describe it. 

14. Name the chief events in the reign of Charles II., and give 
the character of that king. 


15. What battles were fought during 1644 and 1645? Give par- 
ticulars. 


16, What do you know of ‘The Berlin and Milan Decrees,’ and 
the ‘Orders in Council.’ 


FourtTH WEEK. 


1. Write a letter or an essay on one of the following subjects :-— 
Singing Birds, or Best way of spending holidays. 


2. Analyse the following passage and parse the italicised words:— 
I met a traveller from an antique land, 
Who said: * Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert.’ ear them on the sand, 
/lalf-sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and s#eer of cold command 
Tell that the sculptor well Man’s passions read.’ 


3. Give notes of a lesson in Historical and Commercial Geography 
on British N. America. 


4. Describe the situation and account for the names of seven of 
the following:—Lombard-street, Kegent-street, Chester, Cologne, 
St. Petersburg, Constantinople, Alexandria, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Adelaide, Montreal, Newfoundland. 

5. Show how you would group or classify the letters of the 
Alphabet for teaching the elements of writing to very young 
children, 

6. Give some examples of suitable exercises in Mental Arithmetic, 
adapted for scholars of the rst and 5th Standards respectively. 


7. Write a brief account of the reign of Charles IL., illustrating 
especially the national decadence. 


_5. Name, with dates, the chief events of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 


9. Explain the following terms:—forte, diminuendo, largo, strin- 
gendo, ad libitum, vivace. 


P If 1 sell goods at a loss of 6} per cent. when I sell them for 
Al8 15s. od., at what price must I sell to gain 6} per cent. 


Ans. £21 5s. od. 


11. If ais less than 4, then the fraction ; is less than ; 5 
? 


J > j— . . 
but greater than ; 1, Prove this by reasoning. 
—I 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





12. Acan mow 3} acres in 5 days, B 2} in 4 days, C 7f in 8 
days. How long will they take, working together, to mow 359 
acres? Ifthe wages are £89 15s. od., what ought to be the share 
of each ? Ans. 160 days; £26, £25. £38 15s. od. 





13. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid 1., 5 
The straight line which bisects the base of an isosceles 
triangle at right angles shall pass through the vertex. 

(Women only.) Give rules for scouring a bedroom, cleaning a 
window, and cleaning a copper boiler. 

14. (Men only.) Write out Euclid IT., 4. 

What is the corresponding formula in Algebra ? 

(Women only.) Sammarise the advice you would give to a young 
girl going into service as to the choice of sensible, suitable, and 
economical clothing, 

15. (Aen only.) Show that the area of a triangle whose sides are 
in the ratio of 3: 3: 4 is greater than ¢ of the area of a square 
described on one of the shorter sides. 

(Women only.) Give an exact statement of all the materials 
required, with the amount and cost of each, for the complete winter 
outfit of a girl of the artisan class aged ten. Add up the total cost. 

16. (Afen only.) There is a number consisting of two digits ; the 
number is equal to three times the sum of its digits, and if 45 be 
added to the number the digits interchange their places, Find the 
number. Ans, 27. 

17. (Afen only.) Solve 6 += ase—); 

‘ x 6 4 
Ans, + = 3, and — s., 
13 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 


Author of ‘ Mental Science and Logic for Teachers.’ Late Director 
of the Birkbeck Training Classes and Lecturer 
therein on School Method. 


No. XIIL—BELL AND LANCASTER, 

The Champions of the Monitorial System and the indirect founders 
of the British and Foreign School Society and of the National 
Society. 

If, as has been aptly remarked by Quick, ‘ it is the 
duty of each generation to gather up its inheritance 
from the past, and thus to serve the present, and 


| prepare better things for the future,’ we must, in 
| estimating the agents of educational reform in Eng- 
| land, give an important place to the two worthies 


with whom the present essay is concerned, even if 
they be adjudged worthy of no greater function than 
that of acting as beacons, useful in preparing better 
things for the future by pointing out that for one to 
teach a thousand—as Lancaster put it, or even a 
hundred, as the London School Board in these latter 
days would fain express the penny wise and pound 
foolish policy in school-keeping—is about as possible 
as the mathematical pastime of squaring the circle. 
We English are credited with pugnacity from which 
naturally proceeds a strong taste for polemics. The 
glorious logomachy which is now in progress con- 
cerning the ‘circular’ of the London School Board 
is an up-to-date illustration of the extension of this 





principle to matters scholastic: a reference to a few 
of the leading magazines and newspapers published 
| at the beginning of the present century will show 
| that the wordy war between the Bellites and the 
Lancasterians as to who was the real founder of the 
mutual or monitorial system exceeded in virulence 


; | and volume anything the present generation has seen 


in the way of educational polemics. Surely there 
was ‘gall enough in the ink,’ and ‘the pen,’ not 
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infrequently, was a ‘goose quill.’ For what is the 
outcome of the monitorial system viewed at the safe 
distance of to-day? It has shown to the full its utter 
inadequacy, and has prepared the way for the pre- 
sent pupil teacher system, which, in its turn, is 
demonstrating the absolute nec essity for adult teach- 
ing, if the teaching is to be worthy of the name. 
Ixven so early as 1846 the diver into Blue Books (a 
pursuit not altogether profitless) will find the follow- 
ing sweeping condemnation of the system, that, 
with a mixture of pride and prejudice, puffed out 
our two reformers to the futl:—‘1 have found a boy 
of nine teaching children of his own age. But the 
average in boys’ schools is eleven. What and how 
shall they teach others? They are ignorant of the 
subjects taught. They go heavily and unlovingly 
to it. A cardis in one hand, the other in their 
pockets, they go singly or in pairs to their work. 
What is it? a reading lesson, seldom with any 
questions, but with spelling afterwards. I have often 
stood by in silence and heard the grossest blunders 
made in each—words mis-called, left out, half-said, 
others substituted for them. The monitor takes 
no notice. He frequently does not recognise the 
blunder if he hear it. In general he does not hear 
it; his thoughts are elsewhere. Or, if he be, as is 
at times the case, a sharp lad and attentive as a 
teacher, then he is almost invariably too sharp and 
too impatient of the slowness of his class. He cor- 
rects an error in a rough assuming tone, as if he 


° . | 
would rather expose the ignorance than guide the 


helplessness of the learner. At such an age, and 
with so little self-knowledge, it can hardly be other- 
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wise.’ No wonder Dr. Biber lampooned the system | 


as ‘calculated to foster at the same time two of the 
basest feelings of the human breast-—despotism and 
servility.” How the system arose will be best seen 
from a brief biography of its two enthusiastic apos- 
tles. And first of all Dr. Bell. 

On March 27th, 1753, a barber who practised his 
art in the quaint and classic University town of 
st. Andrews, became the father of a boy who, pro- 
bably from his natal town, received the name Andrew. 
He was educated at the University of his native 
place, and in 1774 proceeded to America, where he 
for seven years acted as tutor. The War of Indepen- 
dence sent the tutor back to Scotland, where he 
continued his tutorial work until 1784, when he was 
ordained, Receiving litthe encouragement in Scot- 
land, the newly-fledged ‘meenister’ went to India, 
where he arrived in 1787. His ‘push’ soon became 
so apparent that, in three years, he was the holder of 
seven appointments as chaplain and deputy-chaplain 
to the army. The hardened pluralist added to his 
burdens, but not to his emoluments, by undertaking 


Asylum at Egmore, and it was in this capacity that 
he had the inspiration that led to the elaboration 
of the ‘Madras System.’ He found great difficulty 
in obtaining discipline and ensuring progress in his 
school. This non-success naturally afforded the 
Doctor much food for thought. Sand and John 
Friskin will always be associated with Bell’s system. 
Why, will be apparent from what follows. Riding 
out one morning, as was his wont, the Doctor 
chanced to pass a school at Malabar. Here he 
espied the native children sitting on the ground 
busily occupied in tracing out letters in the sand 











that was strewn before them for that purpose. Like 
Archimedes of old, the rider—impelled by the burn. 
ing glow of newly-got power to grapple with and 
overcome his difficulties—exclaimed triumphantly, 
‘Eureka!’ Finding his tutors, to whom he com. 
mended this plan of teaching the alphabet, either 
from incapacity or obstinacy, unable to perceive any 
wisdom in the suggested new departure, or to pro. 
cure any progress by its use, the Doctor put his 
finger upon a sharp lad amongst his scholars who 
had arrived at the patriarchal age of eight. Him 
the superintendent constrained to carry out his plan, 
enjoining the lad to follow closely his instructions, 
since in his hands lay the destinies of the innovation, 
The result was success, now doubly gratifying to 
the inventor because at one and the same time it 
confirmed his hopes and covered the unsympathetic 
tutors with shame and mortification. The adoption 
of John Friskin as teacher of his fellows soon led to 
a more extended use of child-monitors in the Male 
Military Asylum, each extension deepening Bell's 
belief in the efficacy of mutual tuition. Hence it 
was that, being invalided home in 1796, one of the 
first tasks to which Bell applied himself was the 
writing of an exposition of his modern system 
wherewith to enlighten the world at large concern. 
ing the newly-found royal road to learning. This 
brochure, issued in 1797, was entitled, ‘An Experi- 
ment in Education suggesting a system by whicha 
School or Family may teach itself under the Superin- 
tendence of the Master or Parent.’ It fell, sooth to 
say, somewhat flat, albeit that at St. Botolph’s, Ald 
gate, in 1798, and at Kendal in 1799, its principles 
were received and acted upon. It was the noise 
and strife of the controversy to which reference has 
already been made, and which was soon to be kin- 
dled, that brought the Madras system to the notice 
of men. And it is somewhat humiliating to have to 
confess that interest in this question of educational 
reform, even when at its height, was only secondary, 
being derived from its bearing upon the burning 
question of dogmatism versus sectarianism. Lan- 
caster, already working at his school, had read a 
copy of the ‘Experiment’; his opinion thereupon 
may be gathered from his words to a friend : ‘ From 
this tract I got several useful hints. I beg leave to 
recommend it to the attentive perusal of the friends 
of education and of youth. I much regret that 
I was not acquainted with the beauty of his sys- 
tem till somewhat advanced in my own plan; if 
I had known it, it would have spared me much 
trouble and some retrograde movements.’ Im- 
pelled by similarity of aim, Lancaster wrote to Bell, 
saying, ‘In puzzling myself what to do, I stumbled 


| ona plan similar to thine.’ This the Doctor inter- 
the superintendence of the Male Military Orphan | 


preted as an expression of adherence, and invited 
Lancaster to Swanage, where he was in the enjoy- 
ment of a living, but it soon became evident that 
Lancaster was not ‘doing his work for him,’ as Bell 
had first conceived, and the year 1805 saw the open- 
ing of the bitter battle of words which only ended 
with the lives of the reformers. In 1806 the plan was 
adopted at Swanage, and inthe next year two London 
schools were added to the list of those bowing the 
knee to the Madras system, and so the schools were 
leavened. 

In 1808 was established, as hereafter will be e* 
plained, the Royal Lancasterian Institution for the 
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Education of the Poor, the success of which egged 
on the Church dignitaries to found the Metropolitan 
Society, to be soon (1814) called the ‘ National 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established Church throughout 
England and Wales.’ From the first the Society 
identified itself with Bell’s views. This took place 
in 1811, and was the crowning triumph of Bell’s life, 
the remaining events of which are soon told. 

In i812 he received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from his old University. Two years later 
he went on a journey through Ireland, and again in 
1816 on the Continent, preaching everywhere, when- 
ever opportunity presented itself, the educational 
gospel according to Bell. During the tour he visited 
Pestalozzi at Yverdun, a visit evoking no sympathy 
in his mind, as the two men were so vastly different 
in their aims, the Swiss seeking the deep-rooted and 
far-reaching principles of development, the Scotch- 
man merely aiming at exercising the memories of as 
many children as possible at one and the same time. 
The arrogance of the Doctor, as well as his lack of 
judgment, are well brought out in the words that he 
gave utterance to upon leaving: ‘Jn another twelve 
years mutual instruction will be adopted by the whole world, 
and Pestaloszi’s method will be forgotten.’ 

Bell died in 1832, after having been successively a 
prebendary of. Hereford and Westminster. Dr. Bell 
possessed to an eminent degree that power of look- 
ing well after the bawbees which we libel-loving 
Southrons are wont to regard as the natural charac- 
teristic of the canny Scot. He died worth £120,000, 
amoiety of which he left to St. Andrew’s, the re- 
mainder he desired to be devoted to the furtherance 
of his system and other educational objects. In 
Meiklejohn’s ‘ An Old Educational Reformer,’ and in 
Southey’s ‘ Life of Bell,’ the curious reader will find 
fullest details of the enthusiasm and the parsimony, 
as well as of the insane belief in his system, his whole 
system, and nothing but his system, as being abso- 
lutely and essentially necessary to educational sal- 
vation, 

Turn we now from thrifty Dr. Bell to Joseph 
Lancaster the thriftless, who was born in Kent Street, 
Southwark, in the year of grace 1778. His father, a 
soldier, having seen service in the American War, 
became a Chelsea pensioner. From his youth up- 
wards compassionate enthusiasm was as the breath 
of Lancaster’s nostrils. Atthe age of 14 years, over- 
come by emotion after a perusal of Clarkson’s essay 
on the Slave Trade, he could not restrain himself 
but that he should do what he might for the ameliora- 
tion of the poor condition of the slaves, to which end he 
walked to Bristol, and was only prevented from voyag- 
ing to Jamaica in the furtherance of his project by the 
efforts of the captain of the vessel aboard of which he 
had been received, who restered him to his parents. 
Become sixteen, he turned Quaker. Two years later 
he,‘under the hospitable roof’ of his father in Borough 
Road, S.E., began to teach. Partly because of the 
loaves and fishes (he fed and clothed many of his 
scholars), partly by reason of the sympathetic de- 
meanour of the teacher, scholars were not to seek, 
and the budding pedagogue ‘had occasion to rent 
larger premises.’ Too poor to procure assistance, 
‘oo tender-hearted to dream of sending a single 
would-be disciple away, it is easy to see that Joseph 
Lancaster was soon in a quandary, out of which he 











was only to escape with his monitorial system in 
hand. This found, all becomes bright and easy to 
the ultra-enthusiastic zealot. 

Throughout the whole of his eventful life friends 
were never wanting to Lancaster. In 1803 he pub- 
lished his ‘Improvements in Education,’ and soon 
numbered the Duke of Bedford and Lord Somerville 
amongst his patrons. A commodious house and a 
suitable school were erected where now fitly stands the 
Belvedere Place Board School. Here progress went 
on apace. In 1805 Lancaster laid his views before 
George III., who received him with much kindness, 
and ended by saying, ‘I highly approve of your system, 
and wish that every poor child in my dominions should 
be taught to read the Bible.’ Better still than mere 
empty benediction was the subscription of £100 per 
annum that the monarch undertook should be forth- 
coming, added to which were further sums from the 
royal household, due to that subtle flattery that con- 
sisteth in imitation. Lancasternow appeared to be on 
the high road to success : a consummation in the way 
of which stood two formidable barriers in the shape of 
the man’s inordinate vanity on the one hand, and his 
utter business incapacity on the other. He began to 
train teachers—a wise and politic step—and occupied 
himself in evolving many less useful but more ex- 
pensive projects, lavishing money upon them with 
reckless extravagance that knew no stint. His debts 
grew apace, until in 1807 they amounted to £6,500, 
and he was arrested. 

Urged by their profound belief in Lancaster’s 
system, and resolved that the good work should go 
on in spite of the founder’s impecuniosity, William 
Corston and James Fox took upon themselves full 
responsibility for Lancaster’s debts. They founded 
(1808) the Royal Lancasterian Society, of which the 
British and Foreign School Society is the lineal de- 
scendant, and forthwith the finances of the Borough 
Road School were in their hands. 

For the next five years Lancaster was engaged in 
lecturing on the mutual system and founding schools 
to be worked in accordance therewith. Subse- 
quently he founded a boarding school at Tooting, to 
support which he was desirous of utilising the funds 
subscribed for the purpose of carrying on the Borough 
Road venture, and, finding that his friends were 
rightiy opposed to this act of unquestionable dis- 
honesty, he ultimately broke with them. Left to 
himself, pecuniary disaster, Nemesis-like, speedily 
overtook him, and it was not long ere he was declared 
a bankrupt with liabilities to the extent of £7,500. 

The remainder of his career does not constitute a 
pleasant study. In 1818 he sailed to Philadelphia, 
receiving a gratifying welcome from the Quaker 
community, amongst whom, as well as in the remoter 
regions of Canada, he went about expounding his 
educational panacea, and receiving some assistance 
from the Government. Later on he was discredited 
in Philadelphia, and he started on a wandering tour 
of propaganda. The last scene of all that ended this 
strange, eventful career was enacted in one of the 
streets of New York, where the wanderer was run 
over and mortally injured on Oct. 23rd, 1838. 
Previous to his death a small annuity, by the kind- 
ness of those friends who never seemed lacking, 
had been purchased for him. 

If we remember that the best of men are only men 
at the best, we shall not be disposed to deal too 
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harshly with Joseph Lancaster. His love for children, 
his unquenchable zeal for education, his benevolent 
disposition, no less than the yeoman service that he 
rendered to the cause of popular education on 
unsectarian lines, go far to atone for the over- 
weening vanity and regrettable indiscretion that 
made his life so sad and alienated so many of his 
friends. The works to which we would refer the 
reader anxious to know more of Lancaster and his 
system are—‘ Life of Joseph Lancaster,’ by William 
Corston; ‘Improvements in Education,’ by Joseph 
Lancaster; ‘Outlines of a Plan for Educating 10,000 
Children,’ by Joseph Lancaster ; and ‘ A Comparative 
View of the Plans of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster,’ by 


Joseph lox, 


OUR 1894 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY GEORGE BEACH, M.A., LL.D. (DUBLIN). 


Author of ‘ £lements of English,’ ‘A Girls’ Arithmetic,’ 
‘Entertaining Readers,’ ete. 


I, ANTITHETA OF Bacon’s Essays. 
Essay 1X, 


For. 

1. It is natural to hate the 
living reproach of one’s own 
ill-fortune. 

2. Envy in a commonwealth 
is a kind of wholesome ostracism. 


Against. 
1. Envy keeps no holidays. 
2. Envy can be reconciled to 
virtue by nought but death. 
3. Envy tasks virtues, as Juno 
did Hercules, 


“essay N1.—(a) On office. 


For. 

1. Office is not the voting- 
pebble in the game of despots, 
but in that of providence. 

2. Office gives publicity both 
to virtues and vices. It spurs 
the former and bridles the 
latter. 

3. Nobody knows what pro- 
gress he has made in the race of 
vutue until office gives him an 
arena, 

4. Virtue moves violently ¢e 
her place, but calmly ## her 
place. Office is the place of 
virtue, 


Essay N/. 
For. 

1. To enjoy happiness is a 
great blessing, but to be able to 
communicate it to others is a 
greater. 

2. Kings are unlike men but 
like stars. They have a great 
influence, not only on private 
persons, but on the very seasons 
of States. , 

3 To resist the vicegerent 
of God is not only treason, but 
a kind of spiritual rebellion. 


I]. (QUESTIONS ALREADY SI 


Against. 
1. While we seek office we 
divest ourselves of freedom. 


2. Office chiefly enables us to 
do those things which it is best 
not to desire, and next best to be 
unable to do. 

3. In office, the ascent is toil- 
some, the standing slippery, and 
the downfall headlong. 


4. Men in office, in order to 
be happy, must borrow the 
vulgar opinion respecting them- 
selves. 


-(4) Command. 


Against. 
1. Ilow wretched it is to 
have nothing to desire, and 
everything to fear ! 


2. Like the heavenly bodies 
which have great honour but no 
rest, so are men in command. 


3. No man is admitted to 
the feasts of the gods, except 
to afford them sport. 


ON *‘ THk PRINCEssS,’ 


1. Explain the following passage and the connexion in which it 


stands : 
From *Let them not fear - 


some said their heads were less ; 


70 Sappho and others vied with any man.’ 


2. Parse from the above the words Zef, not, fear, they, the, least, 


voes, had been lost, earlier, vied. 


3. Analyse the first five lines of Question 1. 


4. Say what you know about the origin, structure, and meaning 


of these words :—Compensated 
j 
ment, streneth, 


tvantage, ripen, albeit, govern- 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


5- 


es 


Explain the following passage and the connexion in which j 


stands :— 


6. 
ust, 


7: 


From * But sadness on the soul of Ida fell, 
To And found fair peace once more among the sick,’ 


Parse from the above the words d/ent, Cloméd, void, was, her, 
Expunge, world, waste, it, seemed. 


Analyse fully the last 3} lines of Question 5. 


8. Say what you know of the origin, structure, and meaning oj 
these words :—//atred, disastrous, blacken, expunge, secret, fared 


9. 


Make a list of ten words, from passage in Question 5, which 


are not of Anglo-Saxon origin, and explain their etymology, 


10. Give examples from ‘ The Princess’ of some of the figures of 
speech most frequent!y recurring in English Poetry. 

11. Give a sketch of the First Canto, etc., up to Ida’s welcome of 
the strangers. 


12. Describe the versification employed by Tennyson in ‘Th: 
Princess’ with typical instances. 


13. Enumerate the interludes or lyrics inserted in ‘The Princes’ 
What purpose do they serve? 

14. What is the design of ‘The Princess’? Why did Ida’s scheme 
necessarily fail ? 


15. Compare the characters of Ida, Psyche, Blanche, and Melissa, 


III. PARSING, ANALYSIS, PARAPHRASING, FOR ROUTINES, 


A.—First YEAR. 


(a) First Friday (Men). ‘ Coming of Arthur,’ Lines 338 to 
347 for Analysis. Parse true, first, when, maid, Beaten, 
Whereof, myself, therein, were, he, know, whether, brought, 
walk, 

(6) First Friday (Women). ‘The Princess,’ Canto V, 
Lines 527 to 531 for Analysis. Parse heavier, he, last, stretch, 
moment, hand, Till, but, shear, dream, fell. 

(ce) Zhird Monday (Men). ‘Coming of Arthur,’ Lines 355 
to 368 for Analysis. Parse ¢e//, the, For, master, as, bul, | 
hear, before, Shrunk, like, changeling, when, Moaning. 

(d) Zhird Monday (Women). ‘The Princess,’ Canto VL, 
Lines 210 to 217 for Analysis. Parse But, not, reddening, 
his, said, that, there, iron, word, Whence, saint, had. 

(e) Fourth Monday (Men). ‘ Coming of Arthur,’ Lines 462 
to 469 for Analysis. Parse earth’s, their, Rolled, there, as, 
while, love, said, Behold, mine, chance, what. 

(/) Fourth Monday (Women). ‘The Princess,’ Canto VIL, 
Lines 260 to 270 for Analysis. Parse could, as, man, wer, 
this, like, liker, must, be, she, lose, that, breadth, 


B.—SECOND YEAR. 


(a) First Friday (Men). As in First Year. ; 

(6) First Friday (Women). ‘ Coriolanus,’ Act IV., Sceneiv., 
Lines 1 to 10 for Analysis. Parse city, City, that, heir, groan, 
then, know, Lest, that, slay, Save, sir, you, if, be. ; 

(c) Fourth Monday (Men). ‘Hamlet,’ Act [., Scene 1, 
Lines 126 to 139 for Paraphrase. 

(@) ourth Monday (Women). 
Scene v., Lines 1 to 7 for Paraphrase. 


‘Coriolanus,’ Act V., 


IV. QUESTIONS ALREADY SET ON ‘CORIOLANUS.’ 


te 


2 
3 


Paraphrase From *O good but most unwise Patricians, why 
Lo Most palates theirs.’ 


Analyse the last four lines of above passage. 
Parse //ydra, here, That, shall, but, horn, hell, turn, his, a, 


Let, have, no, less, both, voices, blended, theirs. 





| 


4. 


5: 


Explain the following expressions :— 

(2) ‘Let us revenge this with our pikes ere we become 
rakes,’ 

(4) * The one side must have bale.’ 

(c) ‘Would the nobility lay aside their ruth.’ 

(¢@) ‘To help our fielded friends.’ 

(e) ‘Despatch those centuries to our aid.’ a 

(/) ‘Send us to Rome the best, with whom we may articu- 
late.’ F ; 

(g) ‘He and Aufidius can no more atone than violentest 
contrariety.’ 


, eats { 
Point out some peculiarities of the style and language © 


‘Coriolanus,’ and illustrate your criticism by six passages quo! 
from memory and commented upon. 


0, 


. .- *-* > ’ 
Write a short essay on ‘ The Patrician Order at Rome. 
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+ How may the date of the play of Coriolanus be approximately 
ascertained from internal evidence ? 
*I have been 
The book of his good acts. . . . 
To Have almost stamped the leasing.’ 


8, Paraphrase From 


y 1c > % 
9, Paraphrase “rom he His sword, death s stamp, | / 
° To Requickened what in flesh was fatigate. 


10. Derive verdict, alarum, prerogative, century, sithence, 
caparison, godden, malkin, jot, anon, 
11. Comment on the following :— 
(a) ‘I cannot speak him home.’ 
(4) ‘The cranks and offices of men.’ 
(c) ‘Him vile that was your garland.’ 
(2) ‘He will not spare to gird the gods.’ 
(ce) ‘His brows bound with oak.’ 
(/) ‘The hospitable canon.’ 
(g) ‘Amazonian chin.’ 
(2) ‘Well might they tent themselves with death, 


2, Explain the metaphors in :— 
(a) ‘ That’s off.’ 

(6) * This had touched his spirit.’ 

(c) ‘The cockle of rebellion.’ 

(d) ‘Vail your ignorance,’ 

(e) ‘This is clean kam,’ 

(/) ‘ Bolted language.’ 

(g) ‘Friends of noble touch.’ 

(2) ‘Sots to blanks.’ 

(‘) ‘A jack guardant.’ 

(/) ‘Standing every flaw.’ 


13. In what sense, differing from their modern usage, were the 
following words employed by Shakespeare :—virtue, censure, sen- 
sible, humours, complexion, affect, temperance, fend, particular, 
judicious, 

14. Explain the prefix in :—an-hungry, bestrid, allow, perfidious, 
avoid, surname, entertain, surcease, sedition, malign. 


15. Explain the peculiarities in the grammatical construction of :— 
(a) ‘Whose course will on the way it takes.’ 
(4) * Rather than fool it so.’ 
(c) ‘My armed knees who bowed but in my stirrups bend.’ 


16. Write a brief summary of Volumnia’s pleading with her son 
for Rome. 


17, Paraphrase, explain, and illustrate the following passage : 
From ‘ Not of a woman’s tenderness to be 
To His name remains 
To the ensuing age abhorred.’ 


18. Paraphrase, explain, and illustrate the following passage :— 
From * At sixteen years 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Jo ‘The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With shunless destiny.’ 


19. From what ancient author does it appear that the materials 
for the play of Coriolanus were borrowed? What other plays of 
Shakespeare are founded upon the same author’s narrative? Give 
some account of his works. 


20. To what period of Roman History does the legend of Corio- 
lanus belong ? Describe the circumstances under which he became 
famous. In what respects does the Play depart from the traditional 
narrative ? 


21. Draw out the character of Coriolanus, or of Volumnia, as 
depicted by Shakespeare. 

22, Give, either in your own words or in Shakespeare’s version, 
‘The Apologue of Menenius.’ 


23. Which appear to you to be the finest portions of the Play, 
llow do they illustrate the genius of Shakespeare ? 


,.24 Coleridge says of Shakespeare’s dramas :—‘In the purely 
tustorical plays, the history forms the plot ; in the mixed it directs 
t; in the rest it subserves it.’ Mention any of the plays which you 
would place in any of these three classes, and say to which of them 
‘Coriolanus’ belongs. 


Co; What ‘seem to you the chief excellencies of the Play of 
oriolanus,’ considered as (a) a representation of scenes and 
incidents ; (4) a proof of the writer’s insight into human character 
and nature, and (c) a work of literary art. 





V. MATHEMATICAL HINTs, 
(i.) ALGEBRA, 
(A) 3% + 4y = 2x4. 
(B) 6s + 5% = 4x5. 
(C) 4y + 32 = 3.9. 
From (A) 3x — 2xy = — 4. 
x (3— 2”) = — 4». 
(a) x=—4y. 
“3—2). 
From (B) 5x — 4xz = — 62, 
x (5 — 4s) = — 6z. 
(0) &£=— 6s. 
5— 4. 
Equating (a) and (4) and dividing by 2, then 
_ 2 _ 3 
3-7 §—-*% 
loy — Sys = 92 — 6yz. 
1loy — 2yz = 9s. 
y (10 — 2s) = 92. 
(¢) y= 
10 — 22. 
From (c) and substituting the value of y from (c) 
36s 72° 


362 + 302 — 62? = 2727, 
36 + 30— 62 = 272. 
66 = 332. 

s=2. Ans, 

The values of x and y are now easily obtained. 

Find the length of a floor 18 ft. wide ; the difference of cost 
if covered with asphalt, 2 inches deep, at 18s. per cubic yard, 
or with gravel 6 inches deep at 2s. per cubic yard amounting 
to £6. 

Let x = length in yards; £6 = 120s. 

(a) Cubical content of gravel in c. yds, = 64 &K 4 = 36%. 

.". cost of gravel in shillings = 3x & 2 = 6x. 
(4) Cubical content of asphalt in c. yds, = 6x K } = x. 
.”. cost of asphalt in shillings = «x K 18 = 184, 
.”. Equating (a) and (4) from question 
6x + 120 = 18a. 
x=10, Ans, 


Shew that if n be any integer, n(n? — 1) (nu? — 4) és divisible 
by 120. 
n (x? — 1) (z? — 4) n(n +1) (2 — 1) (# +2) (" — 2) 


120 120 
- (1% + 2) (# + 1) (m) (2 —1) (%—2) 
5X4X3X2X1. 

Now it is evident that (#2 + 2) (# + 1) (”) (2#—1) (n—2) 
represents the product of any five consecutive numbers; also 
that the product of any five consecutive numbers will divide by 
5) 4, 3, 2, andi. Q.E.D, The product of any consecutive 
numbers will divide by factorial (7). 

Similar exercises :— 

(a) 2 (a? —1) (2? — 4) (n? —9Q) will divide by 5040. 

(b) 2 (z?—1) (w?—4) (”?—9) (n*— 16) will divide by 
362880. 

(c) v (2? —1) (n? — 4) (x? —9Q) (x? — 16) (x? — 25) will divide 
by 39916800. 

(ii.) MENSURATION. 

1. A cone and a hemisphere have equal base and equal 
volumes ; find the ratio of their heights, 

Let H be the height of the cone, 

And R be the radius of the base. 

Then R will also be the height of the hemisphere. 

We have 

te hk?H = } (4 eR) 
or H = 2R, 
m  - 
7 

That is, height of cone is to height of hemisphere :: 2 : 1. 

2. One quarter of the volume of a cylindrical boiler 12 ft. 
long and 5 ft. in diameter internally is fitted with cylindrical 
heating tubes fitted longitudinally and 7} in. in diameter. Find 
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the number of tubes and the ratio of the total heating surface to 
the surface of the boiler. 
Volume occupied by pipes 


Number of tubes Volume of each pipe 


1X3 X 12” 

(9)°X< 129 

YREX XK TF = 16. 
J 16X38 X2xX eX 12 
Surface of boiler 2+e+ 9+ 12 


7. 


Heating surface 


16 pipes ; 2:1. Ans. 
A Kid Nl a 
(ui.) Eveuip, 


The student of Book III. Deductions should proceed syste- 
matically to work and arrange the following problems he 
wishes to solve. The elements of all the exercises are 


‘es, chords (internal and external), and 





tang > 
rom these elements he can himself enunciate most of the 
constructions likely to be set, e.g. ; 
Point. 
(1) From agiven point to draw a line to touch a given circle. 
(2) From a given point to draw a line to cut a given circle 
so that the intercepted chord shall be of given magnitude. 
(3) From a given point to draw the shortest line to meet a 
given circle, 


(4) From a given point to draw the longest line to meet a 
given circle, etc, 


(5) To find a point in a given line which shall be at a given 


distance from a given circle. 


(6) ‘To find a point in a given line from which the tangents 


to two given circles shall be equal. 

(7) To find a point in a given line which shall be equidistant 
from two viven circles, 

(5) To draw a common tangent to two given circles, etc. 


Circle. 
(9) To draw a cirele to touch a given line. 
(10) To draw a circle to touch two given lines. 
(11) To draw a circle to touch a given line and pass through 
a given point, 
{i2) lo draw a circle to touch a given line and a given circle, 
et 7 
It is apparent that many other problems immediately present 
themselves, but any student having thus methodically prepared 
himself will find himself ready for any strange one presented on 
examination day, and indeed will probably find in it an old 
friend in disguise, or at any rate a relation of a well-known 
acquaintance, 


VI. PeENMANSHII 


The general character of the writing in the Examination 
Vapers will have much to do in deciding the proficiency of can- 
clidate The four chief qualities are legibility, regularity of 


outline, observance of the standard proportions, and facility ol 
execution, 





‘as taught in school is apt to be too small and 


indistinct. It should be firm, round, and legible. The Greek 
¢, the straggling k, the looped p, the uncrossed t, must not be 
use d 

Large hand should be from three-eighths to half an inch high ; 
but provided it be bold and legible, and the standard forms and 


proportions of the letters be observed, ‘My Lords’ do not 


desire to prescribe uniform rule, cither as to the exact style 


or size There should be no long-looped strokes above the 
ine, and where there are two forms of capitals, such as for 
letters a, ¢, m, Dp, s, ¥, Ww, one of which is merely an enlarged 
form of the small letters, and the other a distinctly different 
character, tl tter should be used. 


A LATIN, 
bikst YEAR—MEN 
1. Translate into English : 


(@) (Juattuor robustos tilos, quinque filias, tantam domum, tantas 
Intentum enim 
animum tanquam arcum habebat, nec languescens succumbebat 
senectuu. ‘Tenebat non modo auctoritatem sed etiam imperium in 


clientelas Appius regebat et caecus et senex. 
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a, 
suos : metuebant servi, verebantur liberi, carum omnes habebapt: 
vigebat in illa domo mos patrius et disciplina. ? 

(4) Venio nunc ad voluptates agricolarum, quibus ego incredibiliter 
delector, quae nec ulla impediuntur senectute et mihi ad sapiens 
vitam proxime videntur accedere. Habent enim rationem cum tery 
qua numquam recusat imperium, nec unquam sine usura reddit quod 
accepit, sed alias minore, plerumque maiore cum fenore, 


(c) Postquam id animum advertit, copias suas Ceesar in proximuy 
collem subducit, equitatumque qui sustineret hostium impetum misit, 
Ipse interim in colle medio triplicem aciem instruxit legionyy 
quatuor veteranorum, ita uli supra se in summo jugo duas legiong 
quas in Gallia citeriore proxime conscripserat et omnia auxiljy 
collocaret, ac totum montem hominibus compleret. 

(2) Appius ruled four hardy sons, five daughters, so grea 
a household, so many dependents ; and he was both blind and 
aged, For he kept his mind ‘on the stretch’ like a bow, no: 
did he grow weary and oppressed by old age. Not only did he 
hold personal influence over his household, but also command 
his slaves regarded him with fear, his children with reverence, 
he was held dear by all. In that household the customs ap 
training of our fathers prevailed. 

(4) Now I come to to the pleasures of farmers, with which | 
am pleased beyond belief. ‘These are not checked by any old 
age, and seem to me to approach more nearly to the life ofa 
wise man. For they have to do with the earth, which never 
refuses its power, but always returns with interest that which it 
has received, generally in greater quantities, sometimes in less, 

(c) After he noticed this, Czesar led on his forces to the 
nearest hill, and sent his cavalry to meet the enemy’s assault. 
He himself in the meantime drew up on the middle of th 
ridge a triple line of battle of his four veteran legions, so that 
he might station on the top of the ridge the two legions which 
he had most recently levied in Hither Gaul, and all his 
auxiliaries, and occupy the whole mountain with men. 


2. Between whom, and at about what time, is the dialogue con 
tained in the ‘de Senectute’ supposed to have taken place ? 
Cicero supposes this dialogue to take place between 
M. Porcius Cato, the Censor; P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus 
Africanus Minor, and his friend C. Leelius Sapiens, in b.c. 150; 
Cato being in his 84th and last year. 


3. (a) Give the rules for expressing rest at a place, and motion to 
a place, _ 
(6) What case or cases does each of the following prepositions 
govern :—fer, prac, in, ante, ex, cum? Give their meaning. — 
(2) Rest at a place may be expressed (i) by the locative Case: 
Consul Romz est, agricola ruri. (ii) By prepositions im, su, 
super, subter, with the Ad/lative. (iii) Occasionally by apud 
with the Accusative : Pugnatum est apud Cannas, They fought 
at Cannz. (iv) By the Ablative without a preposition when the 
noun is qualitied by medias or ¢otus, etc. : Flumen media urbe 
fluit, A river runs in the middle of the city. (v) By single 
words, as dextra, leva (understand ‘ parte’). 
Motion to a place may be expressed (i) by the Accusative 
with a preposition : Ad ludos venerunt. (ii) Towns and small 
island, domus, rus, are put into the accusative without a pre- 
position : Melitam venit, He came to Malta. _ (ili) But if a 
noun in apposition is coupled to the name of the town, 
preposition is used: Ad urbem Komam postridie veniebant, 
They reached the city of Rome on the next day. (IY) The 
preposition is retained before large islands and countries: Ad 
Brittaniam profectus est. 


(6) Preposition. Cases. Meaning. 
per Accusative by means of ; through. 
prae Ablative in front of. 
in Accus. and Abl. Ace. Into. Abi. In. 
ante Accus. before 
ex Abl. out of 
cum Abl. with 


. . I J eerkn 
4. Decline in the singular and plural :—7es, senex, adolescens, 


ipse, brevis. 


“Nom, res senex adolescens 
Voc. res senex acolescens 
Acc. rem senem adolescentem 
So. Gen. rei senis adolescentis 
= Dat. rei seni adolescenti 
AbL re sene adolescente 
+ eee Oe res senes adolescentes 
i) Acc. res senes adolescentes 
3 ') Gen. rerum senum adolescentuum 
aa D. & AbL rebus senibus adolescentibus 


Singular. 


Plural. 


r 


1, 
ia) 
faciat 
in equ 
dere ; 
mam 
officia 
() 
(uta | 
tur, ¢' 
suppe 
rerum 
tantar 
Ego v 
Par 
future 
(c) 
quum 
pertus 
mum 
reditu 
curayv 


— f= oo 
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Mase. e: Neuter. 
Nom. ipse ips ipsum 
Voc. ipse i ipsum 
Acc. ipsum ipsam ipsum 
Ger. Ipsius 
Dat. ipsi ae ; 
Abl. ipsd ipsa ipso 


Singular. 


gS ipsi ipsa ipsa 
Acc. ipsos ipsas ipsa 
Gen. ipsorum _ipsarum ipsorum 
\D. & Abl. __ipsis 


Masc. & Fem. Neut. Mas. & Fem. Neut. 
N.V. brevis breve breves brevi 
Ace. brevem breve breves or-is brevia 
Gen. brevis brevium 
Dat. brevi brevibus } 
Abl. brevi brevibus ) 


. Translate into Latin : 

(i) These stones, which the boys throw, are very sharp. 

(ii) Hannibal and Scipio were very celebrated generals. 

(iii) In the middle of winter the cold is often troublesome to old 
men. ; ‘ 
(iv) The sailors frighten the queen by their shouting. 

(v) The girl often praises your diligence. saa 
(i) Hi lapides, quos pueri jaciunt, acutissimi sunt. 
(ii) Hannibal et Scipio duces clarissimi erant. ‘ 
(iii) Media in hieme saepe frigus gravissimum senibus est. 
(iv) Nautee terrent reginam clamando. 
(v) Puella seepe laudat studium vestrum. 


SECOND YEAR.—MEN. 

1. Translale :— 

ia) Audire te arbitror, Scipio, hospes tuus avitus Masinissa quae 
faciat hodie nonaginta natus annos : cum ingressus iter pedibus sit, 
jn equum Omnino non ascendere ; cum equo, ex equo non descen- 
dere ; nullo imbri, nullo frigore adduci ut capite operto sit ; sum- 
mam esse in eo corporis siccitatem ; itaque omnia exsequi regis 
officia et munera. 

(6) Quaeres a nobis, Grati, cur tantopere hoc homine delectemur ? 
Quia supped:tat nobis, ubi et animus ex hoc forensi strepitu reficia- 
tur, et aures convicio defessae conquiescant. An tu existimas, aut 
suppetere nobis posse, quod quotidie dicamus, in tanta varietate 
rerum, nisi animos nostros doctrina excolamus ; aut ferre animos 
tantam posse contentionem, nisi eos doctrina eadem relaxemus ? 
Ego vero fateor me his studiis esse deditum. 

Parse delectemur. What are the perfect indicative, and the 
future simple of fateor ? 

(c) Quum rex Pyrrhus populo Romano bellum ultro intulisset, 
quumque de imperio certamen esset cum rege yeneroso ac potente, 
perfuga ab co venit in castra Fabricii eique est pollicitus, si prae- 
mium sibi posuisset, se, ut clam venisset, sic clam in Pyrrhi castra 
rediturum et eum veneno necaturum. Hunce Fabricius reducendum 
curavit ad Pyrrhum, idque eius factum laudatum a senatu est. 

(2) I suppose, Scipio, that you are told what your grand- 
father’s host, Masinissa, is doing at this day, at the age of 
ninety : when he has commenced a journey on foot, he never 
mounts his steed at all; when on horseback, he never dis- 
mounts. No rain, no cold, can induce him to have his head 
covered ; there is in him the greatest hardiness of body ; and 
in this fashion he fulfils every kingly office and function. 

(2) You are asking me, Gratius, why I take so great plea- 
sure inthis man? It is because he affords me material where- 
with both my mind may be recruited from this din of the bar, 
and my ears, worn out by the squabbling (of litigants), may 
have rest. Do you think that I could either furnish myself 
with that which I say every day in matters of so widely a 
different nature, did I not train up my mind with learning ; or 
that my mind could bear so great wrangling, did I not refresh 

it by this same learning? 1, however, confess that I am 
addicted to these pursuits. 

Delectemur : verb., trans., pass. voice, Ist conj., regular, 
Ist, plu., pres., subj. (the verb of an indirect question), agreeing 
with the subject (nos). 

Perfect. Future Simple. 
Pers. 
“assus sum, 1. Fatebor. 
“assus es. Sing. < 2. Fateberis or Fatebere. 
“assus est. 3. Fatebitur. 
“assi summus, 1. Fatebimur. 
Fassi estis. Plur. < 2. Fatebimini. 
Fassi sunt. 3. Fatebuntur, 





(c) When king Pyrrhus waged war unprovoked against the 
Roman people, when there was a contest for power with a 
generous and powerful monarch, a deserter from Pyrrhus came 
to the camp of Fabricius, and promised him, if he gave him a 
reward, that he would go back to the camp of Pyrrhus as 
secretly as he had come, and would poison him. Fabricius 
gave orders for the man to be led back to Pyrrhus, and this 
deed of his was applauded by the Senate. 


2. (a) Who was Archias? and what was the purpose of Cicero’s 
speech on his behalf? (4) What was the Lex Papia? (c) Where 
are the following places :—Heraclea, Mitylene, Antioch, Rhegium, 
Salamis, Asia? 

(a) Archias was a Greek citizen of Antioch in Syria. Cicero 
speaks on his behalf to prove the legality of his citizenship. 

(6) The Lex Papia was passed in B.c. 66, and required that 
all strangers should be driven from Rome. It was enacted by 
the tribune Papius. 


(c) Heraclea, a town in Lucania, 20 miles south-west of 
Metapontum. 

Mitylene, a town In the island of Lesbos. 

Antioch, a town in Seleucia. 

Khegium, in Bruttium, bordering Charybdis. 

Salamis, (i) a small island oif the west coast of Attica ; (ii) a 
town in Cyprus. 

Asia, (i) the Roman province of Asia ; (ii) Asia Minor. 


3. Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem, 
Non enim rumores ponebat ante salutem : 
Ergo postque magisque viri nunc gloria claret. 
Translate these lines. Who wrote them, and to whom do they 
refer ? 

One man alone has restored our state by a policy of delay, 
for he did not value reports above safety ; therefore his glory 
now shines brighter and brighter. 

These lines were written by the poet Ennius, and have re- 
ference to Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator. 


4. Explain the following terms, giving one example in each 
case :—Ablative absolute, impersonal, gerundive, oratio obliqua, 
participle used instead of a relative sentence. 

A present or past participle, or a second noun or adjective, 
may be used (to take the place of a temporal clause) in con- 
junction with a substantive or pronoun, both being in the 
ablative case— 

Regibus exactis, consules creati sunt. 

Impersonal verbs are those which admit of no construction 
with a subject of the Ist or 2nd person, and no defined subject 
in the 3rd 

Oportet te ire. 

The Gerundive is a verbal adjective denoting that the action 
of the verb ought to be applied to the noun to which it 
refers. 

Metu liberanda est civitas. The State must be freed from 
fear. 

Oratio Obliqua is speech not in words actually used, but 
after some verb sentiendi, declarandi, etc. (thinking, feeling, 
saying). 

The Oratio Obliqua for ‘Venient,’ ‘They will come,’ is 
‘Dixit eos venturos esse,’ ‘ He said that they would come.’ 

The Perf. Participle is often used with the force of a Rela- 
tive sentence, 

Urbem captam incenderunt. They burnt the town (quam 
ceperant) which they had taken. 


5. Translate into Latin :— 


(a) We have often been delighted with the flowers which are in 
your garden. 

(4) The enemy, who were put to flight yesterday, are beginning 
to attack our camp to-day. 


(c) Then the King, astonished at such boldness on the part of 
the boy, gave him his own sword. 


(@) These boys ought to send much longer letters to their father. 
(a) Saepe flores, qui in horto tuo augentur, nos delectaverunt. 
(4) Hostes, heri fusi, coeperunt hodie castra nostra adoriri. 


(c) Deinde rex, admirantem tantam virtutem pueri, suum 
ensem dedit. 


(d) Patri epistolae multo longiores mittendae sunt a pueris, 
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VILL. Circular 352. 
NEEDLEWORK. 
Circular to Residential Training Colleges for Schoolmistresses. 
Education Department, 
Whitehall, London, S.W. 
25th July, 1894. 
Str,—In view of the shortened period of time which, during the 


College year of 1895, can be devoted by Students to the subject of 


Needlework, the Directress of Needlework has made the following 
arrangen a : 

Ist ach second year student must be prepared to give 
four lessons, any one of which may ‘te selected by “the 
Directress 

2nd.-——The four lessons required are—One Cutting Out, One 
Mending, One Knitting, One Plain Needlework Lesson. 

3rd. —No finished diagrams will be required at the end of 
the lesson, but each Student will be expected to illustrate 
roughly on the blackboard as the lesson proceeds. 

4th.—The paper set for first year students at the time of the 
visit of inspection will not include questions beyond the work 
of Standard IV. 

lhe Directress also suggests that it might be a convenient plan 
to divide Second Year Students into groups, each group giving 
lessons on the work of a particular Standard or Standards, in order 
to avoid repetition, 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
lo G. W. KEKEWICH. 
Training College. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
FIRST YEAR. 
SECOND WEEK OF MONTH. 

1. Write in large hand the words ‘ Unhappily constituted.’ 

Write in small hand the words * 7uught by the logic of events. 

2. Write from Dictation : 

* The real security of Christianity is to be found in its benevolent 
morality, in its exquisite adaptation to the human heart, in the 
facility with which its scheme accommodates itself to the capacity of 
every human intellect, in the consolation which it bears to the house 
of mourning, in the light with which it brightens the great mystery 
of the grave. ‘To such a system it can bring no addition of dignity 
or of strength, that it is part and parcel of the Common Law. It is 
not now for the first time left to rely on the force of its own 
evidences and the attractions of its own beauty.’ (Macaulay’s 
Essay. ) 

3. Write brief Notes of a Lesson on one of these subjects :— 
(a) The Cases of Pronouns. 
(4) The House of Commons. 
(ce) (For Znfants.) Snow and hail. 


> 


4. How is ‘ Llementary Science’ provided for in the New Code ? 
What place does it occupy in the scheme of study ; and how is the 
work of its different departments described and graduated ? 

5. Transpose the following a major third lower, namely into the 
key of F, 
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Which of the following notes is highest and which lowest in pitch ? 

(4) ], in Key F. 

(5) f in Key E. 

(6) tin Key A. 


6. State the key of each of the — passages ;— 


(1) m in Key C. 
(2) 8 in Key D. 
(3) r in Key Bp. 
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State the Sol-fa name (as doh, fah, etc.) of the following major 
scale relations :— 


(1) Subdominant. (4) Tonic. 
(2) Octave, (5) Mediant. 
(3) Dominant. (6) Supertonic, 


7. What are the chief merits of Tennyson’s poems? Quote from 
them any examples of felicitous epithets, of striking imagery, or of 
important truths which appear to you worth remembering. 

8. Analyse and Parse from Routine. 


9. Compare (a) the apparent positions of the sun at sunrise, at 
noon and at sunset as seen from St. Petersburg, Alexandria, Pieter 
Maritzburgh, (4) the time from sunrise to sunset, and (c) the 
duration of twilight, at these places on the 20th June (approxi. 
mately). 

10. (Men only.) What do you know of the military strength and 
financial resources of Canada? Describe our communications with 
Canada. 

(!Vomen only.) State for each of the following names the time 
and the part (or parts) of Asia which it suggests. Give approximate 
dates. The Califate, Confucius, Great Mogul, The Taepings, 
Saladin, The Tychoon. 

11. What measures did William I. take to prevent the feudal 
lords from becoming independent? How did his two sons after. 
wards keep them in check ? 

(Men only.) What made all parties concur at first in the 
accession of James I.? Briefly describe the objects of the different 
plots against him. 

(Women only.) What was the origin of the Crimean War? Draw 
arough sketch map of the Seat of War. What special achieve. 
ments are connected with Silistria and Kars? 

3. A can beat B by 5 yards in a 100 yards race, and B can beat 
C by to yards in a 200 yards race. By how much can A beat C 
in a 400 yards race ? Ans. 39 yards, 

14. (Alen only.) Two boats start to row a race at 3 o'clock. The 
race is over at 62 minutes past 3, the losing boat being 40 yards 
behind at the finish. At 4 minutes past 3 this boat was 700 yards 
from the winning post. Find the speed of each boat in miles per 
hour. Ans. 9324 ; 93 

(Women only.) The fore-wheel and hind-wheel of a carriage 
being respectively 84 feet and 134 feet in circumference, how many 
more revolutions will the fore-wheel make than the hind-wheel in 
going over a distance of 197; miles ? Ans. 4, 350. 

oe 
5. (Alen only.) Find the area of a circular ring 3 feet wide, of 
which the larger circumference is 100 feet. 
Ans. 271°725. . . sq. ft 





(Women only.) To what extent should cutting out be carried ina 
girls’ school 2? What time should be given to this portion of work, 
and what devoted to needlework ? 


16. (Men only.) Find the external surface of a 4- “inch —_ -pipe 


1 yard long? Ans. 3} Sq. ft. 


(Women only.) Explain tully why mischief should ensue from 
(2) not airing bed-clothes daily, and (4) from not properly airing 
under-clothing. 

17. (Afen only.) A vessel can be filled with water by two pipes 
By one of the pipes alone the vessel would be filled 2 hours sooner 
than by the other. Also the vessel can be filled by both pipes 
together in 1f hours. Find the time which each pipe alone would 
take to fill the vessel. Ans. § hours and 3 hours. 





(Women only.) Describe some simple means of ventilating rooms 
without creating draughts. 


18. (Afen only.) Show that if 7” — bx op Sea ae &=% 
¢ b a 
then * - J = a 
a pb é 


(Women only.) Write down any instructions you have received 
for your future guidance in laundry work. What apparatus would 
be useful for a teacher to assist her in washing her finer things? 


19. (Afen only.) Write out Euclid I. 40. 

If the straight line joining the middle points of two opposite sides 
of a quadrilateral bisect it, show that the two bisected sides are 
parallel. 

(Women only.) Find the gross rental of a man who, after paying 
an income-tax of 7d. in the “£ and a poor-rate of 3d. in the ya has 
£307 18s. 3d. left. Ans, £321 0s 

20. (Afen only.) Write out Euclid IIL. 35 

State and prove the converse of this theorem. 
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FourtTH WEEK OF MONTH, 

1. Write in large hand ‘ 7yAicadly Unrighteous.’ 

Write in small hand ‘ 7he Conquest of England.’ 

2. Write from Dictation :— ; 

«Men of a widely different description, men who redeemed great 
infirmities and errors by sincerity, disinterestedness, energy and 
courage, men who, with many of the vices of revolutionary chiefs 
and of polemic divines, united some of the highest qualities of 
Apostles, were the real directors. They might be violent in 
innovation, and scurrilous in controversy. They might sometimes 
act with inexcusable severity towards opponents, and sometimes 
convive disreputably at the vices of powerful allies : but fear was 
not in them ; nor hypocrisy, nor avarice, nor any petty selfishness,’— 
Macaulay's Essay. 

; At what point in your teaching of Arithmetic would you 
introduce Rules, and require them to be learned? Give a sketch 
of a Model Lesson on ‘ Division by Factors,’ showing when and 
how you would teach the rule for that operation. 


4. What is meant by the ‘Zaw of Hadit’? Explain how the 
study and operation of this law cre watters of practical importance 
to teachers who have charge of scnools. 


<, State the key of each of the following passages :— 
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Fill up two measures of each of the following kinds, showing 
half-pulse notes, continuations, and rests in each example. Vary 
the contents of the measures in each time : Two-pulse, three-pulse, 
four-pulse measure, 


6. Write rests equal in value to the following notes. Write only 
one rest in each bar, and use dotted notes if necessary. 





Write figures over the following to indicate the value (as one-pulse, 
half-pulse, one-and-a-half, etc.) of each note and rest :— 


ln: xnfls : 1,8 | ra: fils : «ft 


lly d : fim : | r= | -: s} 


J-:- Ig : ag Jnr snl — % —|| 


>. A Factitive Verb in its Active form has two completions : 
(2) A word in the objective case ; (4) Another word in the objective 
ase, or an adjective, or an infinitive. Give an example of each 
kind; and express the same thought in the Passive form, 


8. Analyse and Parse from Routine. 


9. What are the principal causes determining climate? Apply 
your explanation to the climate o Canada or Hindostan. 


10. (Women only.) A person starts from Calcutta in a ship for 
Melbourne, and stops at every English Possession in the Malay 
Peninsula, and the islands to its south. Where does he touch? 
Mention any things of interest that he would see. 


(Men only.) What are the chief products of the United States ? 
Indicate for each product the district or districts where it is most 
abundant, and describe the natural conditions on which its production 
depends. 

11. What events occurred in 1215, 1415, 1715, and 1815? 


_ 12. (Men only.) Give some account of Strafford and Laud, and 
their plans for making the Crown absolute for Church and State. 

__ (Women only.) Give the principal provisions of Magna Charta, 
he Petition of Right, and the Declaration of Right, and narrate 
briefly, with dates, the events immediately preceding each. 

13. A vessel steams 16 knots per hotr. How many metres per 
second is this equal to, taking 1 metre as 32809 feet, and 1 knot as 
6086°5 ft. 2 Ans. 8 "24502. 

_14. (Men only.) A person buys five shares in a concern at 40. 
Next year the price is 45, and every succeeding year there is a fall 








of 4. Each year he sells out one share, and finds that at the end he 
has neither gained nor lost. What interest did the concern pay ? 


Ans. £1 per share. 
(Women only.) A sets out from a certain place, and walks at the 
rate of 3} miles per hour. B follows on horseback twenty minutes 
later, at the rate of 84 miles an hour. How soon will he overtake 
A? 


At Ars. 15 {8 mins. 


15. (Jen only.) If the two adjacent sides of a parellelogram be 
7 ft. and 1oft. and one of the angles 120°, find its area. 


Ans. 354/ 3 Sq. ft. 
(Women only.) Give directions for sewing on a button and making 
a button-hole. 
16, (Jen only.) Find the area of the square inscribed in the 
semicircle whose radius is 8 feet. Ans. 514sq. ft. 
—_ 


(IVomen only.) Say how far each of the following may be useful 
or objectionable in laundry work : Borax, soap, hot water, lukewarm 
water, soda, bran and ox-gall. 


17. (Aten only.) A and B have made a bet ; the money which A 
stakes bears the same proportion to all the money A has, as all the 
money B stakes bears to all the money B has. If A wins he will 
have double what B will have, but if he lose B will have three times 
what A will have. All the money between them being £168, deter- 
mine the circumstances. 


Ans. A has £72, B has £96; A stakes £30, B stakes £40, 





(Women only.) Givea description of the lungs and their functions, 
describing the way in which the health is affected by breathing im- 
pure or exhausted air. 

18. (Afen only.) If one quantity vary directly as another, and the 
former be } when the latter is 4, find what the latter will be when 
the former is 9. Ans. 16, 

—__ 


(Vomen only.) State the different ways in which potatoes may be 
cooked by themselves and with other vegetables. 

19. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid IL. 6. 

In any trapezoid the squares on the diagonals are together equal 
to the squares on the non-parallel sides together with twice the 
rectangle contained by the parallel sides, 


(Women only.) ——2——— + a Se 
“See . 0 cea sl 
2— 3 2— 
20. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid IIL. 36. 
If two circles intersect, prove that tangents drawn to them from 
any point of their common chord produced are equal to each other, 


Ans. 4 J Pi . 


SECOND YEAR. 
SECOND WEEK_OF MONTH. 

1. As in First Year. 

2. Asin First Year. 

3. (a) What constitutes an ‘Attendance’ in a day school, an 
infant school, and an evening school respectively? Explain, by 
help of a specimen extract from a register, the marks used, and the 
methods of verification. 


(4) From what registers and in what manner would you ascertain 
the following particulars :— 
(i) The number of times the school has been open ; 
(ii) The average attendance for the year ; 
(iii) The number of scholars admitted upon, and the number 
removed from, the roll during the year? 


4. Analyse the faculty called ‘Attention’; and show to what 
extent it is, or is not, dependent on the Will. Specify the sort of 
lesson or other expedients by which the habit of fixed attention can 
best be formed and strengthened. 

5. As in First Year. 

6. As in First Year. 

7. Describe the character of Polonius or Menenius, 

8. Analyse and parse from Routine, 

9. Map from Routine. 

10. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Describe the relation of the Governments of 
Australia and New Zealand to the Mother Country. 

11. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Describe the course of the Reformation, 

12. (Men only.) As in First Year, 

(Women only.) Write lives of Thomas Cromwell and Drake, 
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154 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


13. (Men only.) Teak is 45 lb. to the cubic foot, while water is 
624 Ib., and iron is 7°492 times as heavy as water. What thickness 
of iron will be the same weight as a 4-inch plank of teak ? 

Ans. *384 inches, 
ee 

(Women only.) Find the eighth root of 214358881. Ans. II. 

14. As for First Year (4/7). 

15. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Cut out in sectional paper and make up a child’s 
pinafore, mo 

16. (Men only.) Find the solid content of the regular pyramid on 
a hexagonal base, each of whose sides is 3 feet, and height 6 feet. 

Ans. 46°7658. . . c. feet. 





(Women only.) Shove how the possession of a garden attached to 
a cottage may be turned to the best account (a) in providing for 
home consumption, (4) in selling the produce, 

17. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only) Wescribe the methods in which disinfectants 
should be applied in case of illness, the quantity to be used, and the 
frequency of applic ation. Name some of those disinfectants which 
are not costly but yet are powerful. 

18. (Alen only.) Given log. 2 301030, log. 3 == “4771213, find 
logy. 3°2, log. 14%, log 0054, log. 18. 


Ans. *50515 ; 171583626; 3°7323939; 1°2552720. 





(Women only.) Name six dishes which may be made from a 
neck of mutton, describing fully the ways of preparing one of them. 
Which is the best way of peeling potatoes ? 


19. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 


(1Vomen only.) If the velocity of sound be 1,100 feet per second, 
and that of a cannon ball be 1,000 feet per second, calculate the 
distance from the gun of a spot where the report is heard 4, minute 
before it is struck by the shot. Ans. 8,250 feet. 


20. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid IV. 16. 
What regular figures of less than fifty sides can be inscribed in a 
circle by E.uclid’s methods ? 


FourtH WEEK oF MONTH. 
As in First Year 
2. As in First Year. 
3. What part of the moral character of a child is especially within 
the range of a teacher's influence? Mention any means, other than 


direct lessons, by which you hope to aid in the formation of right 
principles and habits among your scholars. 


4. Explain the principles of Tobin’s ventilating tubes. Under 
what conditions does Tobin's system act most efficiently? 


§. Place crosses over the notes that are syncopated in the follow- 
ing passage 


- $ > ce aa 
wet 





c 


Rewrite the following passages on the perfect method. Regard 
the first note in (@) as me and the first note in (4) as /a&. 
()1 tas f m der md tar'l der nm f. 
“)m fel rem tad r rm fes tmrnm 
6. As io First Year, 
7. Analyse and parse from Routine. 
8. (Alen only.) Give examples of obsolete, archaic, or mystical 
words used by ‘Tennyson. : 


(Vomen only.) In what connection are the following places used 
in *Coriolanus’:—Capitol, Ithaca, Olympus, Tarpeian Rock ? 
Where and what are they ? 


9. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) What are the principal industries of Coventry, 
Dundee, Limerick, Brisbane, Auckland ? 


10. (Men only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) What causes have hindered the development 
socially and politically of Ireland? 


11. (Alen only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) Trace some of the effects of (2) Cabot’s Voyages, 
and (4) Suppression of the Monasteries. 


12, (Alen only.) As in First Year, 








(Women only.) Sketch shortly the careers of one English States. 
man, one English Admiral, and one English Soldier, who figured 
conspicuously in ‘ The Duel between Spain and England.’ 


13. As in First Year. 

14. As for First Year (A/en). 

15. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Ona piece of calico six inches square show not 


less than three inches of the following stitches :—Hemmiag, sewing, 
stitching, and feather-stitching. 


16. (Men only.) How many spherical bullets, each } inch jn 
diameter, may be cast from a rectangular block of lead 3 ft. 2} in. 
long, 1 ft. 4 in. broad, and 6 in. deep, supposing oy of the lead js 
wasted in the casting ? Ans. 181,440 bullets, 

—_——— 


(Women only.) What habits of mind or body should be cultivated 
or avoided by a schoolmistress, with a view to long life and the 
preservation of her health and facutties ? 


17. (Men only.) A person after paying poor rate and also the 
income-tax of 7d. in the £, has £486 remaining. The poor rate 
amounts to £22 10s. more than the income-tax. Find the original 
income, and the number of pence per £ in the income-tax. 

Ans. £540; 174. 
—_—_—_—_—_——— 


(IVomen only.) Name the different properties contained in beef, 
bread, and potatoes, and state the proportional amount of nourish. 
ment in these different properties. 


18. (Alen only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) What facilities does Government offer for the 
investment of money, and why should we distrust any investment 
offering a high rate of interest ? 


19. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid VI. 12. 
Construct a square which shall have the same ratio to a given 
rectilineal figure, which two given straight lines have to one another, 


(Women only.) I buy two horses for £110. If I sell the first at 
a loss of § per cent., and the second at a gain of 5 per cent., I make 
a profit of s per cent. by the transactions. What did each horse 
cost ? Ans. £60; £50. 


20. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We shall be pleased to reply briefly through these columns to 
any SUBSCRIBER seeking examinational infor mation or advict, 
and Enclosing the Necessary Coupon. 

This privilege does not, of course, extend to furnishing the solutions 
and answers of problems. All such communications should be 
addressed to ‘THE QuERY Ep1ror.’ 

Replies demanding urgency will be promptly forwarded per post on 
the receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope, Accom- 
panied by the Requisite Coupon. 

A post will be saved by writing direct to GEORGE BEACH, STANLEY 
Mount, MACCLESFIELD. 


J.U. (Tynemouth).—The U.C.C. is a bond fide and excellent 
institution. Its Text Books are the best in the market for their 
purpose. Clive and Co., Booksellers’ Row, London. 


H.P.T. (——).—Do not attempt the Scholarship Exam. until 
you are stronger in Arithmetic. 





ANSWERED PER ORDINARY Post.—B.T. (Winchester) ; M.H. 
| (Lozells); A.C. (Bethnal Green); A.J.F. (Bradford); J.M. 
(Cheadle Hulme); G.B.B. (Sheffield) ; Be (Bradford) ; F.F. 
(Southwark); J.E.G. (Holyhead) ; G.E.L. (Whitehaven) ; B.E. 
(Tutbury) ; J.S. (Preston) ; L.N.W. (Banbury) ; L. W. (Chobham) ; 
G.W.S.B. (Cheltenham); B.G. (York); A.W.P. (Atherstone) ; 
F.T. (Portsmouth) ; 1. B.S. (West Bromwich) ; H.C. (Godalming) ; 
L.M. (Douglas) ; W.H.R. (Long Eaton); A.C. (Hulme) ; E.E. 
(Galley Hill) ; D.A. (Huddersfield) ; J. T. (Scholes Moor) ; AF 
(Briglawton) ; H.K. (Widnes) ; M.F. (Shipston) ; T.H. (Clayton- 
le-Moors) ; S.S. (Brigsworth) ; A.H. (Newmilns) ; M.F. W. (Alees- 
ter) ; C.F. (Ipswich) ; J.C. (Fence Houses) ; M.D.D. (Longton) ; 
J.C.G. (Caen); M.R: (Uttoxeter); R.N. (Glasgow); A.L-M 
(Topsham) ; P.F. (Southsea) ; A.M.F. (Birkenhead) ; A.A. (Light- 
cliffe) ; S.J. (Reading) ; L.S. (Woking) ; R.L.N. (Bristol). 
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‘ROBERT OF SICILY.’ 


(Henry Wapswortn LoncrEttow.) 


Tur poem ‘ Robert of Sicily’ is one of the ‘ Tales’ 
which Longfellow represents as having been recited 
by alandlord and his guests at a ‘ Wayside Inn,’ It 
is supposed to be the contribution of a Sicilian to- 
wards the evening’s entertainment. 

Itis a most suitable piece for ‘ Recitation,’ either 
for Pupil-Teachers, or Scholars in Standards V.-VIL., 
as it is intensely interesting, conveys sound moral 
teaching, gives a useful insight into the ‘Manners 
and Customs’ of an important period in European 
History, and affords splendid scope for exercise in 
Elocution. 

As, however, the text presents many points of 
difficulty, and contains many names and expressions 
of which the significance cannot be obtained without 
careful study and research, it is hoped that a full 
annotation, with grammatical ‘hints’ and a simple 
paraphrase, may induce the readers of ‘THe Practicat 
Tracuer’ to adopt the poem to satisfy the require- 
ments of Art. 101(a), iii, and Schedule V. of the 
‘New Code.’ 

It is strongly recommended that Leigh Hunt’s 
prose version of the legend (given on page 90 of 
Chambers’s Expressive Readers, Stan. VI.) be pe- 
rused as a preliminary to the study of the poem. 

There is much uncertainty as to the source and 
authenticity of the story on which the poem is-based. 

In 1309-1343 there was a somewhat notable King 
of Sicily named Robert, but no Pope named Urban 
was then reigning. In 1376, on the death of 
Gregory XI., two Popes were elected, one of whom 
was Urban VI. Another Urban (1V.) was mixed up 


with Sicilian politics and connected with the Crusades. | 


In 1262 this Pope offered the crown of Sicily to 
Charles, Count of Anjou, the brother of St. Louis. 


Sketch of the Legend, 


Robert, King of Sicily, the brother of Pope 
Urbane and of Valmond, Emperor of Germany, was 
aPrince of great power, but of such an ungovernable 
one and pride that the Deity determined to humble 

im. 


He was dethroned for about three years, during | 


which time his crown was worn by an Angel whose 
features bore a striking, though exalted, resem- 
blance to the lineaments of the King. 


As long as Robert remained obdurate and refused 


to recognize that the hand of God was upon him, he | 
hadto pose as the court fool. His better impulses | 
were, however, aroused by the sanctifying influences | 
which surrounded the observance of Easter at the | 
Pontifical City to which he had accompanied the | 


rain of the Angel-King. Becoming repentant, he 
Was ultimately reinstated in his regal dignities. 


TEXT. ANNOTATIONS. 





The scene opens at a Vesper Service in the church 
at Palermo, when the King, in his royal stall, hears 
the choir chanting the Magnificat. Words in the 
canticle, to which he attaches a seditious significance, 
cause him to defy even Heaven to dethrone him. 
Falling asleep, Robert gets locked up in the church, 
when his vile temper and the horror of being im- 
mured with dead men cause an attack of madness, 
in which, on being released by the sexton, he rushes 
to his palace, only to find his throne occupied by an 
usurper. 


His denunciation of the Angel causes intense 
amusement to the courtiers, and ends in Robert’s 
ignominious expulsion from the banquet-hall. Housed 
for the night in the stable, with the companionship 
of an ape, he would fain persuade himself, at day- 
break, that he is the victim of a dream, but the stern 
reality of his position becomes only too apparent. 
Completely dazed by so sudden a reversal of fortune, 
he finds himself forced into the réle of a Jester, and 
has to suffer daily indignities which chafe his im- 
petuous temperament. 


This goes on for nearly two years, during which 
the Angel’s occasional interrogation: ‘Art thou the 
King?’ only draws from Robert’s lips a passionate 
avowal of his claims to royalty. 


Meanwhile, under the Angel’s rule, the Island is 
| passing through a period of almost unprecedented 
prosperity, and the eruptions of Etna are discontinued. 


Nearly three years pass away when Urbane invites 
his royal brethren to be his guests, at Rome, during 
Passion Week and Easter. A stately cortége passes 
across the Lipari Sea to Salerno, and from thence 
along the coast to the Papal territory. The jester, 
with his ape, mounted on a piebald pony, forms a 
laughing-stock for the village peasantry who gaze 
upon the passing cavalcade. 

Arrived at the Vatican, Robert makes a passionate 
appeal to Urbane to recognize his identity, but meets 
with disappointment and finds himself the butt of the 
Roman populace. 


On Easter Sunday morn the ‘Eternal City’ seems 
to be hallowed by the presence of its Angelic Visitor, 
and even Robert cannot escape an influence which 
impels him to silent prayer. This is the prelude to 
a change of heart; stubbornness is displaced by 
humility. 

On the return to Palermo, an interview takes place 
between the now repentant Prince and the Angel, in 
| which Robert expresses his deep contrition and a 
| desire to become a monk. Then from an adjoining 

Chapel floats in through the open palace window the 
old refrain which had been the occasion of his gross 
impiety, and, mingled with it, there rings in his ears 
the revelation: ‘1 am an Angel and thou art the 
King.’ The poem concludes with Robert, all arrayed 
as in former times, being discovered by his courtiers 
in the act of prayer to that God whom he no longer 
| defies. 








GRAMMATICAL ‘ HINTs.’ PARAPHRASE. 
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Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 1) Pope. Originally applied to any bishop, (1) drether, nominative in ap- Robert, King of Sicily, brother 
ind V * = . but subs y limi isho s tion, t > : 
‘nd Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, ee to the Bishop of Rome _pos'tion of Valmond, Emperor of Ger- 
‘pparelled in magnificent attire, 1) Urbane. Upon election to their office = a aa ajective & ap many, and of Pope Urban, was 
" é . : . Mars : . yosition. ‘ P 7 
1 retinue of many a knight and the Popes receive an official title. Leo XIIL., I x — seated in state in the Church at 
a the present Pontiff, was previously known as 2) Valmond, objective, go- : 
ure I F y g . 9 
— Cardinal Pecci. verned by ‘ of.’ Palermo, on St. John’s Eve, 
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LeXxT, 
(in St. John’ 
sat 
And heard the 
ficat 
And as he listened, o'er and o'er again 
Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 
Ile caught the words, ‘ Veposuil potentes 
10 De sede, et exaltavit humiles ;’ 
And siowly lifting up his kingly head, 
Ile to a learned clerk beside him said 
*What mean these words?’ ‘The clerk 
made answer mect 
‘Ife has put down the mighty from 
their seat, 


pers, proudly 


Eve, at ve ] 


priest chant the Magni- 


And has exalted them of low degree.’ 

Thereat King Robert muttered scorn- 
fully 

*’Tis well that such seditious words are 
sung 

Only by priests and in the Latin tongue : 

lor unto priests and people be it known 

20 There is no power can push me 
from my throne !’ 

And leaning back, he yawned and fell 
asleep, 

lulled by the chant monotonous and 


det p- 


When he awoke it was already night ; 

The church was empty, and there was 
no light, 

Save where the lamps that glimmered 
few and faint 

Lighted a little space before some 

Ite started from his seat and 
around, 

But saw no living thing and heard no 
sound 


saint. 
gazed 


Ife groped towards the door, but it was 
locked ; 

30 Ile cried aloud, and listened, and 
then knox ked, 

And uttered awful 
complaints, 

And imprecations upon men and saints, 

lhe sounds re-echoed from the roof and 
walls 

As if dead priests were laughing in their 
stalls ! 


threatenings and 


\t length the 
without 

rhe tumult of the knocking and the 
shout, 

And thinking thieves were in the house 
ot prayer, 

Came with his lantern, asking 
is there?’ 

Half choked with 
fiercely said, 

tis I, the King ! 


sexton, hearing from 


‘Who 


rage, King Robert 


40 ‘Open: Art thou 
afraid?’ 

Vhe frightened sexton, muttering, with 
a curse 

Thi 1s 
worse ! 

lurned the 
portal wide ; 

\ man rushed by him at a single stride, 

Haggard, half-naked, without 
cloak, 

Who neither turned nor looked at him, 
nor spoke, 

ut leapt into the blackness of the night, 

And vanished like a 
sight. 


some drunken vagabond, or 


great key and flung the 


hat or 


spectre from his 


THE PRACTICAL 


ANNOTATIONS. 


illemaine, Germany (Fr. Allemagne 
5) Apparelled, dressed (Fr. appareil); cf. 
Acts i. 10, ‘Two men stood by them in white 
apparel.’ 
attire, raiment (N. Fr. atour, 
female head-dress) ; cf. ‘ tiring-woman.’ 
4) retinue, number attending on a principal 
Fr. retenn); cf. 


hood, 


pers m 
* Other of your insolent retinue 

Do daily carp and quarrel. 
(King Lear.) 

4) Anmight. One admitted, in feudal times, 
to the privilege of bearing arms, and of wearing 
a device and motto; he had gilded spurs; he 
was entitled to the prefix ‘Sir,’ and he could 
have a banneret on the battle field or tourna- 
ment (A.S. ents?) 

4) squire, short for esquire, a gentleman 
next in rank to a knight (N. Fr. escuier, from 
escu, a shield). 

s) ewe, day before a Saint's day. S?. John's 
Eve, June 23rd. June 24th, or Midsummer's day, 
was the heathen festival of the summer solstice, 
and the Christian feast of St. John the Baptist. 
lo the present day it is observed in Italy with 
special ceremonies—one being the bathing in 
the sea at sunrise. ‘The feast of St. John the 
Evangelist has no Eve, December 26th being 
St. Stephen's day. 

s) wesfers, that one of the seven canonical 
hours which precedes ‘ nones’ and follows ‘ com- 
pline’ ; ef. 

* Hark ! the vesper hymn is stealing.’ 

8) éurden, literally, bars in music consisting 
of but one note (Fr. d0urdon = drone); also a 
kind of chorus; cf. 

* At every close she made, the attending throng 
Replied and bore the burden of the song.’ 
(Dryden—F ables. ) 

8) refrain, a kind of musical repetition (Fr. 
refraindre). 

9) Deposuit, hath put 

») potentes, the mighty 

(10) de, down from 

to) sede, seat 

(10) exaltavit, hath exalted 

10) Aumiles, the lowly. 

(12) clerk, scholar; often applied to clergy- 
men, when, in olden times, they were the only 
scholars ; still a legal designation of a clergyman. 

13) meet, fit (A. S. mete.) 

17) seditious, calculated to rouse opposition 
to constituted authority (Fr. seditienr, Lat. 
seditiosus 

18) Latin. From that part of Italy called 
Latium; belonging to the old Romans; the 
services would be said in Latin. 

22) Lulled, soothed; cf. lullaby, a cradle 
song. 

22) monotonous, unvaried. It would pro- 
hably be a Gregorian chant sung in unison. by 
the priests. 

(25) Save, except; cf. 

*Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower.’ 

(Gray's Elegy.) 
. Saint. In Roman 


lamps ... 
churches small lamps with coloured 


2s-26 
Catholic 
shades are kept burning in front of images of 
canonized persons, as a tribute of reverence. 
25) glimmered, gave an unsteady light (Ger. 
mnier.. 
ag) groped, felt, where he could not see 
32) emprecations, prayers by which evil is 
wished (Lat. i#, intensive, and frecor, to 
pray). 
33) ve-echoed, rang back from. cho was 
a Greek name of a nymph who pined away into 
a sound from love of Narcissus. 
34) stalls, seats of the higher clergy in a 
church (A.S. steal?). 
36) sexvfom, caretaker of the church, from 
sacristan | Lat. sacer. 
37) fumenul?, noise, uproar. 
42) vagabond, wanderer; used in a sense 
of reproach (Lat. wager). 
43) fortad, gate (Fr. portia/); cf. 
‘Thick with sparkling orient gems the portal 
shone’ Milton. 
48) Aaggard, worn, lean; literally like an 
untrained hawk (Saxon); cf. 
* Wild as haggards on the rock.’ 
47) deapt, bounded (A.S. Aleapan). 
48) vanished, passed from sight 
vantsce). 
48) spectre, appearance of a dead person 
Lat. spectrum); of. 
‘With bold fanatic spectres to rejoice 
Dryden 


Lat. 


(To be continued.) 


TEACHER. 


GRAMMATICAL ‘ HINTs.’ 


'3) apparelled, perfect partici- 
ple, referring to ‘ Robert.’ 
6) chant, infinitive, 

* heard.’ 

7) as he listened, adverbial 
clause, modifying ‘ caught.’ 

(7) o'er, adverb of repetition, 
modifying ‘ again." 

8) repeated, perfect participle, 
referring to ‘ words.’ 

8) dike, generally an adjec- 
tive; here used as a preposition, 
relating ‘refrain’ to ‘ repeated.’ 

9) ‘ Deposuit hu- 
miles.’ This would generally 
be regarded as a noun clause, in 
apposition with ‘words.’ Some 
good grammarians, however, de- 
cline to accept a direct quotation 
as asubordinate clause. N.B.— 
In an examination it would be 
wise to show that you know this. 

(11) 2¢f/ting, imperfect partici- 
ple, referring to ‘ he.’ 


after 


12) deside, preposition, relat- 
ing ‘him’ to ‘ clerk.’ 

(13) meet, adjective of quality, 
describing ‘ answer.’ 

14) ‘He has . 
gree’ (vide deposutt, etc., supra 
—line 9). 

(14) Aas put, present perfect 
tense. 

16) Thereat, compound ad- 
verbial conjunction. 

17) 'Tis= i is. 
impersonal pronoun. 

17) well, adjective, qualifying 
‘it’ predicatively. 

(17) that such seditious .... 
.. Sung, noun clause subject to 
‘is well.’ 

17) are sung, passive voice. 

19) (Let) tt b¢ known, adver- 
bial clause of reason, modifying 
‘is’; de, infinitive after (‘let’); 
be known, passive voice, hav- 
ing ‘ it’ for subject. 

(20) There is no 
power, noun clause, in apposi- 
tion with ‘ it.’ 

20) (That) can push 
throne, adjective clause, quali- 
fying ‘ power.’ 

21) asleep, adverb, modifying 
* fell.’ 

(23) might, nominative after 
* was.’ 

2s) Save except ; 
dinate conjunction. 

(25) where the lamps 
a ce CE ccces saint, 
verbial clause of exception, 
modifying ‘ was.” 

2s) that glimmered 
Saint, adjective clause, qualify- 
ing ‘ lamps.” 

25) few, adjective used adver- 
bially. 

(26) Some, adjective, indefi- 
nite numeral. 

34) ” stalls, 
adverbial clause of manner, 
modifying ‘ re-echoed.’ 

38) At length, adverbial 
phrase ; a/, preposition ; /ength, 
abstract noun. 

(25) without = outside; gene- 
rally a preposition, here a noun, 
objective after ‘ from.’ 

37) thieves 
noun clause, 
* thinking.’ 

40) ‘Open,’ imperative mood. 

40) Aung, nominative, in ap- 
position with ‘I.’ 

42) worse, adjective, describ 
ing (something). 

48) Haggard 
adjunct to ‘ man.’ 

46) either, nor, correlative 
conjunctions. 

47) But leapt .... night; 
subordinate adjectival clause, 
adversative to ‘Who tured,’ 
etc. 


/t is an 


subor- 


objective after 


PARAPHRASE, 


His Majesty was clad in regal 
robes and was surrounded bya 
princely retinue of warriors, 4, 
the monks sang the song of the 
Virgin Mary the King’s atte. 
tion was arrested by the woni 
* Deposuit,’ etc. —a phrase which 
recurred at intervals in the chan 
Raising his head to catch th 
eye of one of the priests, Rober 
demanded an explanation of the 
refrain, at which the schol 
gave the rendering; ‘ He hy 
put down,’ etc. The meaning 
supplied was not to the King’ 
taste, and drew from him th 
sneering remark that such tres. 
sonable language was best re. 
served for the lips of the clergy, 
and found fitting utterance ina 
dialect not familiar to laymen; 
moreover, he would wish his 
subjects to understand that he 
defied anyone or anything to de 
throne him. 

This proud boast was destined 
to cause the King condi 
punishment. He _ irreverently 
allowed the droning sound of 
the psalm to soothe him into 
slumber, and at the end of the 
service the priests and the re 
tainers left the sacred edifice, 
with the King for its only 
tenant. 

Awaking from sleep in the 
dark church, where the flicker- 
ing lights in front of the images 
served only to deepen the sur- 
rounding gloom, and realising 
that he was abandoned by his 
retinue, the King gave way toa 
paroxysm of rage, which was in- 
creased on his discovery that he 
was locked up in the building. 

He burst into a torrent of in- 
vective, cursing his followers 
and even the sacred images; 
his revilings resounded from the 
masonry as if the ghosts of de- 
parted monks were mocking 
him. His cries at length 
reached the old janitor, who, 
supposing some sacrilegious 
crew had got into the church, 
brought a light to the door, and 
demanded to know who wis 
inside, Robert proclaimed bis 
identity with such noisy vocifera- 
tion that the sexton became 00 
vinced that it was either some 
intoxicated scoundrel or a mac 
man. On the huge door being 
opened, the King dashed ps 
the astonished official, who was 
not sorry to see the ghastly, 
clad figure disappear in the sur- 
rounding darkness. 
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NOTES ON ‘‘MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIBRE.” 


BY W. T. THOMPSON, B.A. (LOND.). 
(First Class French Honours.) 


The figures at the beginnings of the lines refer to the pages and 
lines of Macmillan’s Edition (Foreign School Classics, 1s. 6d.). 
Thus 4.16 means p. 4, l. 16. As we quote the acts and scenes 
also, it should be possible for a student using any other edition to 
use these notes with advantage. 

ACT I.—SCENE 6. 

15.4.—mon luron, my fine fellow. 

15.4.—ne nous suffisent donc plus, are then no longer sufficient 
for you. The use of the first person (mous) in place of the 
second is in keeping with the bluff style of raillery which 
the Marquis adopts towards Destournelles. 

15.6.—dosguets, noun, masc., plu., groves, Compare the adj. 
bosky used by Milton. 

15.7.—A mathonte, formerly called Amathus, now called Limasol, 
a town in Cyprus containing a celebrated temple of Venus. 
The allusion is to Destournelles’ love-making. 

.11.—le hasard, the hazard. The ¢ of /e is not elided here as 
the 4 of hasard is aspirated. 
.14.—Des plus heureux, (one) of the most fortunate. 

5.16.—e¢ gue, and since. The Marquis caps Destournelles’ 
reason (l. 14, puisgu’il me permet, etc.) with another. To 
repeat a conjunction like puisgue, which introduces a sub- 
ordinate sentence, only gue is needed, 

15.24.—il faut deux hommes, two men are necessary. The verb 
faut could be used in no other way here, since it is an im- 
personal verb, 

5.28.—vous wétes point des nétres ? You are not ‘joining our 
party ? 

.31.—Ceinturon, noun, masc., sing., belt. French ceindre, 
to gird, Lat. cimgere. The same root appears in the 
Eng. cincture. ; 

.33-—a merveille! how fortunate! Merveille from Lat. mira- 
bile, wonderful. Eng. marvel. 

16.2.—courir le cerf, hunt the stag. Cowrir is trans. here. 

16.2.—ye lui céderai Roland, 1 will give up Roland (the horse) to 
him. See 15.24. 

16.8.—a rouler—pore, in covering her father’s pills with honey, 
é.¢. in trying by her amiable behaviour to make Destour- 
nelles forget her father’s sharp speeches. A/e/, honey. 
Lat. mel. Comp. Eng. mellifluous, lit. ‘ flowing like 
honey.’ 

16.10.—A propos, by-the-by. 

16. 11.—plaideres, lit. ‘ will plead.’ Translate ‘plead.’ The fut. 
is used in French whenever futurity is implied. 

16.11.—faites-le-moi donc savoir, let me know it then. 

16.13.—Que de bontés! how kind you are! Lit. ‘how much 
kindness!’ Que is used here as an exclamation = how 
much ! But comdbien = how much ? is only used interroga- 
tively, Like all adverbs of quantity (feu, ant, etc.) gue 
in this sense requires de to follow it. 

16.14.—gue vous parlez d’or, that you speak most sensibly. 
Parler d’or (*to talk goldenly’) = ‘to speak very sensibly.’ 

16.14.—une fois—arréter, when once you start, it is terrible work 
to stop you. 

16.16, ‘méchant, spiteful. This is its meaning when used pre- 
dicatively, as here, or when, as an attribute, it follows its 

noun, Sefore its noun, méchant = bad. 

16.17. —lui rompre deux cétes, break two of his ribs. Lit. ‘break 
two ribs to him.’ The possessive pronoun is not used 
before names of parts of the body as in English. In its 
place the pronoun in the dative case (here /1/) shows whose 
body is referred to. Céte (Lat. costa), rib. Céte (origin 
Teutonic), sea-coast. Cété, side. Cote (Lat. guot, how 
many), quota, share. 

16.24.—2 ce soir, (good-bye) till this evening. So au revoir, 
(good-bye) till we see each other again. 

16.26.—reconduisant, accompanying to the door. Xeconduire 
guelgu’n = to show someone to the door ; accompany a 
person home. 

16.29.—Bonne chance! good luck ! 





— 


16.31.—Fronsac—Lausun, The Marquis applies to Destournelles 
the names of two French noblemen, well known in history, 
who were distinguished for their success in affairs of the 
heart. 


Stage directions.—s éteint, pres. indic., 3rd sing., of s’éteindre, 
die away. Lteindre (Lat. exstinguo) is transitive. The 
reflexive form indicates the intransitive use of the verb. 


SCENE 7. 
17.3.—Lspril léger—cent ans. ‘Careless spirit, good digestion, 
a selfish heart—he will live a hundred years.’ The student 


will probably recall the cynical recipe for a long life—a 
hard heart and a good digestion. 


17.7.—si—margquis, If 1 am to believe the marquis. Lit. ‘If I 
am to believe the marquis on this matter’ (e” = on this 
matter). 

17.13.—migraine, headache. Lat. hemicranium, a word formed 
from the Greek, and meaning ‘a pain affecting half the 
head.’ The obsolete word ‘megrim’ comes from the 
French migraine. 

17.18.—je n’eus jamais tant besoin, I never needed so much. 
When adverbs of quantity, like ¢a#/, are used with idioma- 
tic expressions compounded of a noun and avoir (as avoir 


besoin ; avoir sommeil), they are not used in a partitive - 


sense, and do not require de to be used after them. 


17.19.—de m’en souvenir, to remember it. /» is the pronoun 
used here because se souvenir is followed by de. 


17.22.—au fait, to the point. Fait from Lat. factum, something 

done. 

17.25.—Jusques a quand, for how long. The use of s after jusgue 
when a word follows commencing with a vowel is almost 
obsolete now, except in poetry. It cannot be justified by 

the etymology of the word. 

17.30.—Depuis longtemps, a long time ago. 

17.31.—en instance—en appel, at the first trial, ov, in the court 
of first instance ; on appeal. Notice Destournelles’ pedantic 
use of these legal phrases. 

17. 32.—/’en conviens, | admit. The pronoun ev cannot be trans- 
lated into English. 

18.2.—recours en grdce, petition for pardon. Another legal 
term. The circumflex does not here denote the suppres- 
sion of a letter (Lat. gratia). No other words from the 
same Latin root have this accent. 

18.4.—ait, pres. subj., 3rd sing., of avoir. The subjunctive 
depends on the superlative /a plus constante. 

18.8.—/ois, noun, fem., sing., time (in the sense of repetition). 
Lat. vicis, change. But ‘time’ in the sense of duration is 
temps (Lat. lempus). 

18.11.—éenes-vous pour dit (Lit. ‘hold it to yourself for said’), 
take it as settled. 

18.15.—songes-y, reflect on it. The pronoun y is used, since 
songer is followed by a. Songer from Lat, somniare, 
dream. 

18.21.—dien aise, glad. ‘The adj. aise is only used in connection 
with dien, 

Aise, noun, fem., sing. = gladness, ease ; ats¢, adj. =easy. 

18.24.—guel gue soit le mal, whatever be the evil. The pronoun 
quel que = whatever, and is followed by the subjunctive. 
But guelgue as one word = the adj. ‘some.’ But when gue 
immediately follows the noun which gue/gue precedes, the 
combination guelyue—gue = ‘ whatever,’ and is followed 
by the subjunctive, as gue/gues menaces que vous proféries, 
whatever threats you utter. ‘There is yet another use of 
quelque—que, when guelque is used as an adverb and is 
therefore invariable, as guelgue riches gu’ils soient, how- 
ever rich they be. 

18.26.—il faut un terme a tout, there must be an end to every- 
thing. See note on 15.24. 

18.28.—se tient pour satisfaite, remains satisfied. Lit. ‘holds 
herself for satisfied.’ 

18. 36.—$e ne sache pas, 1 do not know. Sache is pres. subj., 
1 sing. of savoir. ‘This phrase is one of the few instances 
in which the subjunctive is used in a principal sentence. 

19.1.—sois. Svbj. depends on the negative je ne sache pas. 
With the intransitive verb of motion descendre (as with 
allé, resté, etc.) étre replaces avoir. 

19.2.-—em, any, i.¢. promises. 
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14. 


19. 10, 


19. 18. 


19.21. 
19.25 


19. 27. 


19. 29. 
19. 32. 


19. 32. 


20, 2 3. 


20,209. 
20. 31. 
20, 32. 


Peut-ttre ne vous souvient-il pas davantage des services, 
perhaps you no longer recall the services. 

The verb souvenir is used in two ways to express 
recollection : (1) as the fersonal verb se souvenir de, 
(2) as the tmpersonal verb il me (te, lui, etc.) souvient de. 
When feut-éire commences a sentence, the affirmative verb 
following it is put in the interrogative form. 

émigrée, emigrant. ‘This name was applied to the French 
nobles who quitted their country during the revolutionary 
period. 

castel, an almost obsolete word, from the same root, and 
having the same meaning, as chdfeau, country-house. 
Lat. castel/um. 

fourches caudines, inevitable disgrace. The phrase is 
derived from the Caudine Forks, a narrow pass in the 
mountains, where a Roman army was compelled to 
surrender to the Samuites. 
i} H 1 Je 
mésalliance, noun, fem., sing., marriage beneath one’s 
rank. The prefix més (as in mdsestime) is from Lat. 
minus (less). The English form of it is mzs, as misfortune. 
battit en retraite, beat a retreat. 

Que s'était-il passé, what had happened? S¢ passer = to 
happen, but se Passer de = to do without. 
and 26.—sein, midst. Lat sinus, bosom. Fumier, 
dungheap. Lat. /umarium. 

de bonnes dmes, some kind souls. The partitive article 
(= some er any) is simply de when an adjective precedes 
the noun. Ime from Lat. anima, soul. The circumflex 
here denotes the suppression of #. 

slau faite, had become. Se faire = to become. 

ancien, old, in the sense of ‘former.’ But old in the 
sense of ‘aged’ is vicux, 

seigneur, lord. The word is now only used in speaking 
of the Deity. Seigneur, from Lat. senior, elder. The 
Spanish Sefer, ltalian Signor, sieur in Monsieur, and our 
Sir are all derived from senior. 
ayes. Subjunctive is used after a verb expressing emotion 
(regrette). 
un tour des plus piquants, a very piquant turn, An 
English superlative preceded by ‘a’ cannot be translated 
literally into French. 

a nous deux, between us. 

gui pourra—soirées, which will be able to entertain the 
scandal-mongering assemblies. Dé/rayer (/rais, expense) 
is lit. to pay the expenses of. Soirée (soir, evening) = what 
is done in the evening, hence an assembly. J/édire = mai- 
dire, to speak evil. 
—décrasser ses éeus, to ennoble himself. Décrasser 
(crasse, dirt, from Lat. crassus, heavy) is lit. to take the 
dirt from. “cu, crown, from Lat. scu/um, shield, the 
emblem placed on the coin. Décrasser ses écus = lit. to 
take the dirt from his money. 

elle n'éail pas embarrassée de les payer, she found no 
difficulty in paying for them. ‘Pay /or (a thing)’ is in 
French ‘ pay (a thing).’ 

dénouement. The word has been adopted into English, 
as we have no word exactly expressing the same idea. 
Dénouement is lit. * unknotting,’ from neuer (Lat. nodare), 
to knot. 

yout de, enjoyed. Feuir is followed by ae. 
sans mainiicn, shamefaced. 


bien, you will be good enough. Voulorr 


vous voudres 

to wish ; vouloir bien to be willing. 

aficher, make a public display of. Afficher is lit. to 
post bills. 


SCENE 8, 
le serment, | swear to do it. Lit. ‘I take the 


oath of it.’ erment, oath, from Lat. sacramentum, the 
military oath of allegiance taken by Roman soldiers. 


9 e%, fai 


me veprocher la louable ambition, reproach me with the 
laudable ambition. Lit. ‘reproach to me the laudable 
ambition.’ The French construction is here the converse 
of the English, the ‘A:ng being the direct, and the person 
the sndirect object of the verb. 

Fr. /onadie, from Lat. /audadilis. Eng. laudable. 


je me trouverais président, the post of councillor or 
president would just suit me. 
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21.7.—four en arriver la, to get so far. Here, as in 17. 32, and 
in many other instances, the pronoun ¢# cannot be trans. 
lated into English. 

21.9.—Ce gue pose la colére—moi, what the anger of a man like 
myself can effect (lit. ‘weighs’). se is the predicate to 
colére. Colere, Eng. choler, from Greek cholé, bile 
anger, 

SCENE 9. 

21.12. —Depuis une heure fattends, 1 have been waiting for a 
hour, Lit. ‘I wait since an hour. Defuis with the 
present tense is used to denote a state which has lasted 
some time, and is s/i// going on. 

21.19.—// y était, he was there. Y= ‘there,’ when ‘there’ js 
used relatively, i.e, referring to a place which has just been 
mentioned. The antecedent of y is zed (l. 18). 

Za = ‘there’ when used demonstratively, i.e. to point 
out the place. 

21.25.—fuis-je savoir? . .. May I know?... He is about 
to ask on what business the young man wishes to see the 
marquis. 

22.1.—ye n’ai pas affaire au marguis, my business is not with 
the marquis. Affaire from @ faire, to do. 

22.7.—TZant mieux, so much the better. The adverb mieux is 
from the Lat. adverb me/ius, better. /%s (I. 9) is fromthe 
adverb fejus, worse. 

22.8.—De réputation, by reputation. 

22.10.—Serait-elle ici, par hasard, Is she by any chance here? 

22.11.—fourrée chez le marquis, to be found with the marquis, 

22.13.—il faut aussi que je lui parle, a elle, 1 must speak to her 
too, The phrase @ e//e repeats the idea conveyed by /ui, 
and is the French way of putting emphasis on the person 
understood by the word. 

22.15.—Qu’a-t-il donc? What is the matter with him then? 
Lit. ‘what has he then ?’ 

22.17.—je n'ai point a m’en louer, 1 have no reason to be pleased 
with her. 

22.20.—d me plaindre delle, to complain of her. Plaindre (Lat. 
plangere) is ‘to pity,’ asin 18.10. The reflexive form se 
plaindre de (‘to take pity on’), as in cases already pointed 
out, represents the intransitive use of the verb. 

22.20 and 27.—venger, Lat. vindicare (avenge); secours, Lat. 
succurrere, run to help. 

22.29.—s'i/ en est besoin, if there is need of it. // is used im- 

personally here, and = ‘there.’ 

2.31.—vrecourir, verb inf., have recourse. 

2. 32.—irai, fut. 1 sing. of a/ler. The fut. conditional tenses of 
aller are formed from re, to go ; those in v, as vais, are 
formed from Lat. vadere, to go (Eng. wade, waddle), and 
those in a/ (as a/lons) from adnare, to go to. 


tN 


te 


22. 34.—d'amis, any friends. The partitive article (= some or 
any) is simply de when it follows a negative. 

22. 36.—/’ami de la maison, the friend of the family. Ami from 
Lat. amicus, friend ; maison from Lat. mansio, a resting: 
place ; Eng. mansion. 

23.1.—V’importe, never mind. 

3.1.—avant de prendre un parti, before coming to a decision. 

Avant de = ‘before,’ when an infinitive used in a gerun- 
dial sense follows. 

Farti, a political, literary, or other party; partie, a 
fraction, part ; fart, a share. 

23.6.—il ne s’agit pas dun gentilhomme, we are not discussing 4 
gentleman. // s’agit de = we are concerned with. Gentil- 
homme = man of good birth, who could show a line ol 
distinguished ancestors. ‘Gentleman’ in the ordinary 
English sense of the term, is monsieur. 


nN 


23.12.—i/ était de ces hommes, he was one of those men. 


23.12.—dont les gens—peu de cas, whom lawyers generally have 
little regard for. Faire cas de guelgu’un = to esteem 
somcone, 


23.15.—Aonnéteté, uprightness, This is the original sense 0! the 
Lat. Aonestas, and it is in this sense that Aowest and 
honesty are used by Elizabethan writers. ‘ Honesty, 
the narrower sense in which we use the word now, !s @ 
French prodité. 

23.21. —cependant, however. ‘The word originally and properly 
meant ‘meanwhile.’ Ce = this (time); pendant = during, 
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23.22.—ce n'dtait point Ja, that was not. Ce—/a = that (with 
an emphasis placed on the word). 
23.23.—fays, used, as often in French, in narrower sense of 
‘ district.’ 
23.29.—dérobé, stolen. It is derived from a Teutoaic word 
(compare our ‘ rob’) which was adopted into later Latin. 
23.29.—dien, noun, property (L. bonum). But adv. dien is from 
Lat. dene, well. 
23.29.—pour gu'il ekt, in order that he had. The conjunction 
pour gue governs the subjunctive. 
23.30.—je regrette davoir employé, 1 regret that I have em- 
ployed. 
23.31.—dont on se sert ici, that people use here. Se servir de 
(something) = to use (something). 
24.1.—Des plus completes, one of the most complete, 7.4, as 
complete as possible. See 15.14. 
24.2.—arrondi, lit. rounded off, #.¢., enlarged. 
24.5.—il est des choses, there are some things. See 22.29. 
24.9.—on s’acguitta, they repaid him, 
24.12.—on voyait peu de monde, they kept little company. 
Monde (L. mundus, world) often means ‘ company.’ 
24.13.—était de toutes les réunions, took part in all the gather- 
ings. 
24.15.—on s*extasiait, they became enthusiastic. 
24.19.—rustre, neun, masc., sing., clown, boor (Lat. rusticus), 
24.19.—douvier, noun, masc., sing., cowherd. Lat. Jovem, cow. 
24.20.—apres l’ avoir caressé, after caressing him. The gerundial 
infinitive following the preposition afrés is always put in 
the compound form. 
.—dont parlent les voyageurs, of which travellers tell. For 
the inversion of subject and predicate when a relative pro- 
noun commences the sentence compare 21.9. 
.—vases, noun, masc., pL, vessels. But /a vase = mud, 
slime. 

32.—garde, noun, masc., sing., guard, keeper. But garde 
fem. = a body of guards ; protection. 

24.34.—/e bas monde, the lower world. There is a play upon 
words here, as das also means dase. 

24. 35.—/a-haut, above, in heaven. 

25.1.—fas une main, notahand. Pas{Lat. passus, a step, pace) 
is lit. a step. Me—fas is literally x0f—a step (compare ‘I 
do not like him a é:¢’), From being constantly used with 
the negative #¢, for the purpose of strengthening it, fas 
came to be looked upon as being itself a negative. ain 
from Lat. manus, hand. 

25.1.—pour lui fermer les yeux, to close his eyes. See 16.17. 
Pour is used with the infinitive when the latter denotes 
purpose. 
Si, oh! si fait! Yes, oh, yes indeed. Si = yes when 
something is affirmed which has just been denied. Si fait 
isa strengthened sz. Si from Lat. sic, so. But si, if, from 
Lat. si, if. 

25.6.—de la propre fille, of the very daughter. Propre before its 
noun = one’s own, as mon propre pire, my own father. 
After its noun, or used predicatively, it means ‘clean.’ 
Propre a = fitted for. Propre from Lat. proprius, one’s 
own. 

25.9.—Celle-la, cest un ange, She is an angel. The unreserved 
praise which Destournelles, a man whose conduct is entirely 
guided by self-interest, always bestows on Héléne, who is 
unselfishness itself, is very true to nature. 
-n’a fait que restituer, did nothing but restore. Ne faire 
que (foll. by inf.) = to do nothing but. 

-13.—sans s'en douter, without suspecting it. Se douter de = 
to suspect, surmise. 

-18 and 19.—chambre, from Lat. camera. Sourire from Lat. 
surridere, to smile. 

-21.—il faut gue justice se fasse, justice must be done. Here 
the reflexive verb represents a passive use of the verb. 
lhis is frequently the case in French, where the use of the 
direct passive is avoided as much as possible. The French 
usage of the reflexive verb had its origin in a corresponding 
Latin usage. 

»27.—Fe m'en flatte, 1 flatter myself I do. Se flatter requires 
de after it. 

-28.—Si, suppose. This is frequently the meaning of si when 
an imperfect tense follows it. 





25.28.—/eu Thomas Stamply. See note on 10,22. 


_ 25.30.—// men existe aucune... . Mais on peut en trouver. 


There exists none. . . . But one can be found. In his 
first expression of opinion, Destournelles speaks as an 
honest man, in his second as a pettifogging lawyer. 

25. 32.—S'il se présentait un Aéritier (lit. if there presented itself 
an heir), if an heir appeared. 

26.1.—cetle corde a votre arc, that string to your bow. Corde 
from Lat. chorda ; arc from Lat. arcus, bow. 

26.2.—d’en rester Ja, to go no farther in the business. 

26. 3.—nous en serions pour notre courte honte, we should be no 
further for all our trouble. Courte honte = disgrace, want 
of success, 

26.7.—revendication, noun, fem., sing., claim (a legal term). 

26.8.—Leguel ? which? Leguel is the interrogative here because 
de is understood after it (Leguel de tous les héritiers ?). 

26.12.—Parce guil dort en Russie depuis cing ans, because he 
has been sleeping in Russia for the last five years. See 
note on 21,12, 

26.16.—ma/lgré, notwithstanding. Latin male gratum. Male is 
the adv. from ma/us, bad, and gratum is an adj, = agree- 
able, pleasing. 

26.26.—Fe n’ai que faire maintenant de voir, I have no need 
now to see. 

27.3.—Fe vous suis, I follow you. Suis is the pres. ind. 1 sing. 
of suivre (Lat. seguor), follow. 

27.7.—faisant de fagons, standing on ceremony. 

27.8.—pas de fagons, no ceremony. 

27.10.—vous seriez? Then you are? (‘ Bernard Stamply’ is 
understood). The conditional is often used in this way to 
express a conjecture or surmise. 

27.11.—Changeant de ton, altering his tone. Changer requires 
de when it means to change or leave one thing for another 
thing of the same kind, as changer de voiture, change 
carriages. In the sense of 40 exchange, to alter, it is a 
transitive verb. 

ACT II, SCENE 1. 

28.2.—Que sa téte—soit clouée, let his head be fixed. Clow, a 
nail, Lat. clavus, a nail. 

29.4.—sur les dents (lit. ‘on the teeth’), knocked up. Dent from 
Lat. dens, dentis, a tooth, 

29.8.—d travers, through, A ¢ravers and au travers de both 
mean ‘ through,’ 

29.10.—déte aux abois, beast at its last gasp. éte from Lat 
bestia, the circumflex denoting the suppression of s. 

29.11.—/a victoire nous a cohté cher, the victory has cost us dear, 
Cher is invariable here, as it is used adverbially. 

29.12.—est resté, has remained. See note on 19.1. 

29.13.—a@ la chasse comme a da guerre! \t is the fortune of the 
hunt! 

29.14.—si nous allions voir, suppose we went to see. See note 
on 25.28. 

29.15.—cheni/, noun, masc. sing., kennel, Lat. cani/e. 

29.15.—curée, noun, fem. sing., hunt, quarry. 

29.16.—moulu, past part. of moudre, to grind. Here used ina 
figurative sense = tired out, done up. 

Moudre from Lat. molere, to grind (comp, Eng. maid, 
meal), 

29.18.—fldner le long des haies, saunter by the hedges. 

29.20.—journée, day’s labour. Our word journey originally had 
the same meaning, which it retains in the word journey- 
man, a workman who is paid by the day. 

29.21.—turdus merula, blackbird. ‘The French merle (blackbird) 
is from Lat. meru/a. 

29.22.—nous autres, Autres cannot be translated. The repeti- 
tion of xous gives an emphasis to the preceding wows, 

29.25.—four me refaire un peu, to get a little rest. 

29.28.—apres favoir fait bassiner, after getting it warmed, 

29.29.—je comple faire (lit. ‘1 reckon to do.’) I intend to do, 
Compter from Lat. computare, count. 

29. 31.—Fe ne vous en voudrai pas, 1 shall bear you no grudge, I 
shall not be offended with you. 

En vouloir & (a person), to bear a grudge against some- 

one, 


—/lait de poule, egg beaten up in milk. 
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— | 33-7-—Si vous n’y croyes pas, if you do not believe in ther 

SCENE 2. existence. 
un brave garcon, a good fellow. Un brave homme = an 33.8—ce héros. Ce, and not cet, is used, as the 4 of héres is 
honest, worthy man. Un homme brave = a brave man. aspirat 

qui ne sera jamais un diable a quatre, who will never 33-12.—chair from Lat. caro, carnis, flesh. Os from Lat, a, 
distinguish himself in the world ; set the Thames on fire. bone. 

Ventre-saint-gris. See note on 4.13. 33-13.-—Ce gue s’appelle vu, what is called seen. = allusion is 
mari, noun, masc, sing., husband. Lat. maritus. to a celebrated phrase in Molitre’s Zartuffe. The credulous 

ae! oman : 1 wast hands of it. I have Argan puts unlimited faith in the arch-hypocrite Tartuffe, 
-Fe men lave <A i wash my hands ’ a An eye-witness of Tartuffe’s rascality, trying to convince 
nothing to do with it. . Argan of the truth of the charges brought against Tartuffe, 
vous vous adorez, you adore each other, rhe reciprocal says, Je Pai vu, dis-je, vu, de mes propres yeux vu, C: 
use of the personal pronouns must be carefully distinguished qu'on appelle vu. 
meee Grate Ceaaaee ae h 33-16.—gu’est gue ca me fait ? what has that to do with me? 

re ? : ‘ ur. But um homme eee 

un galant homme, a man of -+~ - 23.18.—di est de retour, he hes returned. 
galant, a man of gallantry (towards ladies), , 33 Ae < coull patie tothe 
‘ : 3.27.— sor ‘ 

an dela, beyond ; in addition. 33-27.—On lui fera un sort, 

Et moi aussi, and 1 too, The disjunctive pronoun 
(moi) is used instead of the conjunctive (je) when the 

sti vith a verb. 

pronoun ts not use din conjunction wit ; 

gu'il me déplaise, that it displeases me. The subjunctive LONDON MATRICULATION. 
déplaise depends on the interrogative crois-tu / PREPARATION CLASS FOR JANUARY, 1895, 

ree 2 / -in-law ’ like our 

un piteux gendre, a sorry son-in-law. _Piteu r, ‘ ; 
word fiteous, is from Lat. fictosus, dutiful, the meaning BY R. C. B. KERIN, B.A. (LonD.), 7” 
of the French having changed considerably from the original First in First-Class Classical Honours at Final ; Principal, 
meaning. Gendre from Lat. gener, son-in-law (with inter- Carlyon College, Chancery Lane, W.C., 

’ . ; Je 

polated d). Compare moudre, from molere. ss ai 

vous ne vous ménages pas assez, you do not take enough AND E. J. SCHWARTZ, B.A. ( J 
care of yourself Mathematical Scholar and Honoursman in Tripos. 
-Etes-vous bien ? are you comfortable ? 

tout ce qu'il vous faut, all you need. LATIN. 

Changer de toilette. See note on 27.11. Latin Course for September. 

SCENE 3. 1. Vergil Aeneid V., lines 303-452. ; ‘ 
directions.—achdve de déboutonner, finishes unbuttoning. 2. Grammar: Postgate’s Latin Primer (Cassell), §§ 207- 
The prefix ‘un’ with English verbs, denoting the reversal 233; §§ 291-294; §§ 386-390 ; or Allen’s Latin Grammar 
of an action, is repre sented in French by dé —f. i. dégainer, (Clarendon Press), §§ 141, 142, 148, 152, 153 : §§ 196-199 ; 
to unsheath §§ 204-208. 

} 204-2 : 
un cerf dix-cors, a stag with ten branches, and therefore 3. Translation at sight :a couple of pieces a week. 
full-grown. Cor is a branch of an antler, or a corn on the 4. Bayfield ; Exercises 24-80, the 12th in each. 
foot. ‘A horn’ is une corne. Shes 
i 02. 
it west déja—marguis. Already people are doing 5 Notes, on Vergil, 150-3 ; 
nothing but talk of your last exploit. Additional Notes to Calvert. (Macmillan.) 
gages, wages. But ‘salary : As afporntemants, or, oa 153. melior remis, lit. ‘better in respect of oars’; remis 
commonly still, ¢ras/ement. ‘The interchange between the | , - 
g of French gage and w of Eng. waye is a good example of | 15 an ablative of ye ee 
the law of consonantal « hange between the different groups ae ? ? 
of Aryan languages. Other similar examples are varae, | ON accoun ofits w Be : : , . 
ward ; guéfe, Wasp ; guerre, war. 163. stringat sine. Stringat is a 
ard; gudpe, > A Stren, ) } . , vay 
si je me fusse trouvé & Fontenoy, Uf 1 had chanced to be at |. sine, which is the a of the at —_ a , ~ 
Fontenoy. ‘The subjunctive is used because the condition | must not - oe b ’ A — 1 ’ 
; ; . > 7 .Y ¢€ - 
was one impossible of fulfilment. to graze the Toc Ss on e ' : 
par la sambleu. See note on 6.14. 173. /acrimis caruere, ‘be without tears. = verb = 
frotte ses mollets, rubs his calves, Ses is used here to pre- takes the abl. after It. Note the oe a ee 
vent misconception and egeo, a question which has been aske at the so 
mme est ferme, how hard it is tion. Careo denotes merely to be without ; egeo also 
ms Aaireicnntege “ 7 the further meaning of ‘ wanting, or ‘desiring. ” , 
Pathos saccenangeltayss py ges tai , 174. Note that od/itus is followed by the genitive ; socium 
d'en montrer autant, to show as goodaone. (Lit. ‘to is poetical genitive plural. ; , 
show as much of it.’) : ee 175. praecipitem, ‘headlong.’ Note the declension 0 
rans Pémisration, had it not been for the emigration. | words in -gs. (1) Compounds of caput, as here, with stem 
os RAED a Op. Oe in -it, anceps, ancipitis ; (2) compounds of capio with stem 
c'est mous autres, it is we. Autres adds emphasis here. | ;, -ip, as princeps, principis, and one with stem in -#, 
me vagaillardi le caur, cheers my heart. See note on auceps, aucupis. ; 
sated 180. summa. Neut. pl. of the adjective used as a noun, 
u'il y ait des eens, that there are persons. Subjunctive | ‘the top.’ ie 
aficr interrogation Comprends-tu 181. Be able to parse risere. Be careful not to wey ch 
i west pas—regarder. 1 even finda pleasure in looking | xf. and the form of the third plur. perf. indic. act. whic 
at your stupid face. QOnue—ne with the subjunctive follow- ends in -ere. ; . 
ing a negative verb corresponds to the Lat. guin with 184. superare. The inf. is explanatory of Spes, the ope 
subjunctive, which also follows negative verbs. of conquering.’ - 
. ° a ° 1S- 
SCENE 4. 191. illas promite —_- hy nie rap ge B *t 
’ Talki : inguish virzs, . pl. is, from virts, , . pl 
C'est bien de chasse qu'il Sagit! Talking about hunting tinguish Owes, OS. P ol vis, . ’ 
again ! ‘ vir, ‘aman. ‘ ; 
¢ =, , 192. guibus is abl. after usz. P 
"yed-toMms at evenants | bo ¥ clieve in gh osts ? 
he u ¢" h at lit. ‘one a pede. "ever to 196. extremos pudeat, etc., ‘may we be ashamed of, etc. 
nant, 2% ghost, lit. > wh s vent . ; : 
return) dite ; 197. fas and nefas are indeclinable nouns. 
Croire a, believe in existence of ; crore en, put faith in ; olli, archaic form for li. 
crotre (trans.), believe in the truth of, 200. rivis, ‘in streams,’ abl. of manner. 
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202. pelago decurrit aperto, ‘runs down over the open 


» 


235. pelagus. Neuter noun in ws of second declension. 
Seldom found in plural. 

37. reus is the technical word for ‘the accused person’ 
in a court of justice, and is followed by the genitive. 

242. noto and sagit#a are ablatives of comparison after 
cus. 

244. Anchisa is abl. of origin after satus, ‘ sprung from.’ 
Note the two verbs servo, and how they differ in the perfect 
and supine. 

31. Maeandro duplict, ‘with a double border.’ 

252. /da, ‘on Ida,’ ablative of place ‘where,’ without a 
preposition. a F 

257. canum. Note that cans is one of the few words not 
increasing in the genitive with stem in -¢ that have -z in 
the genitive plural. Distinguish cams, ‘a dog,’ and cénis, 
‘white.’ 

258. virtuze, ‘in merit,’ ablative of respect. 

264. connixt humeris, ‘with straining shoulders’ 
(Mackail), lit. ‘straining with their shoulders.’ 

265. Demoleos. Os isa Greek nominativeending. Pa/an- 
iis,acc. plur. Be careful not to confuse it with the genitive 
singular. 

269. evincti tempora, ‘having their temples bound.’ 

277. parte, abl. of respect. 

285. genus is acc. of respect, a construction which is not 
to be imitated in prose. 

290. medium agrees with se. 


Notes on Latin Grammar. (August Course.) 


Students should know when the sufines are used. They 
are really the accusative and ablative respectively of a verbal 
noun. ‘This question was set at Matriculation in 1890. The 
supine in -~m is only used to express purpose after a verb of 
motion, and is a relic of the old usage of the acc. without a 
preposition to express ‘ motion to.’ 

Note the participles that an ordinary verb possesses in 
latin, and the ways in which the places of the wanting 
participles are supplied. We have mentioned from time 
to tme in the solution of sentences the methods of trans- 
lating the perfect participle in English into Latin. In turn- 
ing the present participle in English into Latin, be careful 
use the present participle ov/y when the time of the 
ation denoted by the participle is the same as that denoted 
ty the verb towhich it is attached. For example, ‘ The king 
jumping down from his horse rushed into the midst of the 
enemy ’ will zo¢ be translated by rex desiliens ex equo, etc., 
but by rex cum ex eguo desiluisset, as the action denoted by 
kaping is antecedent to that denoted by the verb rushed. 
Note how a ‘when’ clause is often neatly turned by a pre- 
snt participle in agreement with the direct or indirect object 
oa verb, e.g., in a sentence given at Matriculation, ‘ He 
gave me money when I did not ask for it,’ A/ihi non 
roganti: pecuniam dedit, and ‘He praised Balbus when 
asent,” Balbum absentem laudavit. 
the uses of the gerund and gerundive are very important. 
‘n form the neuter of the gerundive is the same as the gerund. 
‘he gerund, however, is a verbal noun, supplying the oblique 
‘ases of the infinitive, is active in meaning, and governs the 
‘me case as the verb from which it comes. The gerundive 
Saverbal adjective, is passive in meaning, and is almost 
“uvalent to a future passive participle, ¢.g., mare navi- 
sudum, *a sea to be crossed.’ It is also used as a finite 
‘eo with the parts of sum to denote necessity agreeing with 
Ssubject. In English we prefer to use the active in trans- 
at » 66, haec nobis facienda sunt, ‘We must do these 
mung, lit. ‘these things are to be done by us.’ This is one 
“te methods of translating ‘must’ into Latin. If the verb 
: Latin is an intransitive verb, ¢.g., ‘we must die,’ the 
“tin will be nobis est moriendum. Grammarians hold 
“erent views On what'‘ moriendum’ is in this case. Most 
“w hold that it is the nom. of the gerund, and that the literal 
“uslation is ‘there is a dying by us.’ Others hold that 
“riendum is the gerundive used impersonally, lit. ‘it must 
“4 died by us.” In January 1889 this question was set: 
‘anslate ‘She who must be obeyed.’ Now, to translate this 





pareo is an intransitive verb in Latin, as it governs the 
dative, hence we should say ea cui parendum est. 

In connection with the gerund the most peculiar idiom is 
the use of the gerundive for the gerund when the latter could 
be used with an accusative case after it—e.g., spes bellum 
conficiendi becomes po belli conficiendi (the acc. goes into 
the case of the gerund and the gerundive agrees with it). In 
the acc. and ablative this change must always be effected. 
This was the point in the question asked a few years ago: 
‘Correct or justify aedes ad deos colendum struxit’—‘he 
built a temple to worship the gods.’ Co/endum should have 
been colendos, to agree with deos. Aedes, too, ought to have 
been aedem. 

With regard to the infinitive this caution should be borne 
in mind. The present infinitive denotes the same time as 
that of the verb on which it depends. Dixit Balbum 
bonum esse, ‘He said B. was good (at the time he was speak- 
ing)’ Dixit Balbum bonum fuisse would mean ‘ He said 
Balbus was good previously to the time of his remark.’ 

The perfect infinitive is not to be used in Latin unless the 
action denoted by it is antecedent to that denoted by the verb 
on which it depends. Now students should be very careful 
to avoid using the present infinitive after the verbs dedco, 
possum, etc., since the action denoted by the infinitive 
cannot possibly be antecedent to the duty, possibility, etc., 
expressed by these verbs. Hence we must say in Latin hoc 
facere debuit, ‘he ought to have done this,’ ‘hoc /facere 
potuit, ‘he could have done this.’ A question on this point 
has been set at Matriculation. 

Note how the future infinitives, active and passive, are 
formed. The future infinitive active is formed by the future 
participle and esse, or by fore ut and the subjunctive when 
the supine of the verb is wanting. The future infinitive pas- 
sive is formed by 7r#, the present infinitive passive of eo, and 
the supine in ~m. The future infinitive is used in Latin if 
the time of the action denoted by the infinitive is future to 
that denoted by the verb on which it depends. Take, for 
example, the sentence, ‘ He said the city would be captured.’ 
Here the action of capturing is future to that of speaking, 
hence the future infinitive passive must be employed, and we 
have Dixit urbem captun: tri, the literal translation of which 
is, ‘He said there was agoing (ér7) to capture the city.’ 
Remember that caftum is the supine, mo/ the perfect passive 
participle, and is not of course affected by the gender of 
urbem, which is its object. A question on this point was 
set lately in the Matriculation. Remember, too, not to fall 
into the trap of using the present infinitive after sfero (when 
the hope is future), Aromitto, or minor. 

You must avoid using the infinitive as subject except when 
it is the subject of (1) an impersonal verb ; (2) the verb es¢ 
with predicate, ¢.g., dulce est pro patria mori, hoc facere me 
iuvat. 

In the sentences we have touched several times on the use 
of the acc. and infinitive after verbs of senéiendi and declar- 
andi. 

The historical infinitive is an infinitive found in vivid 
narrative. This is the only case in Latin where the subject 
of the infinitive is in the nominative case. The historical 
infinitive is not confined to history. There are several in- 
stances of it in poetry. 

The classes of verbs that take the infinitive as complement 
are important, not so much perhaps because they sometimes 
furnish a question, as because a knowledge of them is so 
useful in the translation of sentences. 

Very few adjectives in prose take the infinitive as comple- 
ment. Avoid expressions like dignus hec facere. 

Note that the subject of an infinitive when indefinite is 
generally omitted, and adjectives, etc., referring to it are put 
in the acc. singular, ¢.¢., sapientem esse decet, not sapiens 
esse decet. ‘The adjectival complement of the infinitive is, 
however, in the nominative when the subject of the infinitive 
is not indefinite, and is not expressed as volt esse bonus, ‘he 
wishes to be good.’ 

Remember that verbs of fearing are followed by the infini- 
tive in Latin when followed by the infinitive in English, as 
timet mori, ‘he fears to die.’ 

The infinitive of exclamation is important. About four 
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explain the use of the infinitive in mene incepto desistere 


victam, which comes under the above head. 
Sentences. 


The solution of the following sentences will be given next 


month. 


(1) Instead of learning the laws of grammar (/eges gram- 


maticae), he went away to Romé, and stopped there three 
days. 


(2) It is said that every tenth man was put to death by 


Caesar’s orders. 


(3) I persuaded him to go to his father at Rome without 
laying the matter before the people. . 
(4) There is no doubt that it is of importance to Balbus 


whether his friend comes back from Corinth or not. 


(5) It is not everyone who would venture to ask him when 
he will return. 
6) My uncle told me that he was prevented from pitching 


his camp in the neighbourhood of Syracuse. 


(7) Do not indulge your faults if you wish to be a wise 


man. 


Latin Test Paper. 
Solutions can be corrected in accordance with regulations 


given at the end.) 


(1) Give the primitive parts of vivo, winco, vincio, édo, 


edo, minor, expergiscor, surgo, concino, labor, reor, mortor, 
NasSCcor, HRaANCISCOT. 


(2) Give the genitive and acc. singular and genitive plural 


(when found) of weguam canis, litus, malus, palus, palus, 


capis, au eps. 


3) Explain what you mean by the historical infinitive. 
Mention three other cases in which the Latin usage of the 


infinitive does not correspond to the English use. 


4) What is defective or anomalous in the following verbs ? : 


possum, fero, dico, inguam. 


(5) Accent the following words: cortina, pagina, litoris, 


fellurts, and apicis. 


(6) Give the Latin for 

(a) He borrowed 200,000 sesterces four months ago. 

(4) Itis the mark of a fool to say such a thing as this, 

(c) He was on the brink of destruction. 

@) The better a man is, the more merciful he is. 

(e) The battle was waged with greater fierceness than 
might have been expected from the number of the com- 
batants. 

(/) One consul was killed, the other was blinded by 
the javelins. s 

He gave each soldier ten pecks of corn at five 
sesterces per peck. 
lrench Course for September. 
1) Five pages of translation a week, with a certain amount 


of written translation. 


(2) Grammar: Fasnacht, §§ 82-86; with revision of the 
irregular verbs of the first and second conjugation. 
Notes on French course for August and September will be 


given next month). 


Test Paper in French. 

(1) Translate into English :—Un des regrets qu’expriment 
le plus souvent les amis des lettres grecques, c’est que nous 
n’ayons plus les comédies de Ménandre. On ne peut dire 
cependant qu’elles nous soient complétement inconnues ; le 
demi-ménandre latin, Térence, nous donne au moins le reflet 
de ces qualités aimables et délicates dont nous voudrions 
voir dans l’original athénien la brillante et vive floraison. 
Il y a dans le méme genre une perte plus complete et presque 
aussi regrettable, c'est celle des comédies d’Epicharme. _ Ici 
au leu d'imitations qui sont elles-mémes des chefs-d’ceuvre, 
nous n’avons que des indices, de vagues témoignages, quel- 


ques vers sauves par le caprice du hasard ; mais ces rares 
débris et ces faibles souvenirs font entrevoir lintéressante 


hgure d'un potte créateur qui, dans des conditions trés parti- 


culi¢res et avec des léments contradictoires, a frayé a l’art 


une voie réguliére, révélé, semble-t-il, ce que, sous les formes 


grossi¢res et licencieuses de ses premiers essais, il contenait 
en lui de force pénétrante ct de noblesse, marqué enfin pour 
l'avenir ses caractéres les plus durables. 





ee 

(2) What peculiarity is found in the conjugation of verbs 
ending in -ger and -cery ? Give your reasons. 

(3) Give the 1st singular present, and past definite indica. 
tive active of the 2nd singular present imperative, and the 
3rd singular imperfect subjunctive active of acguérir, as. 
saillir, mourir, boire, bouillir, tenir, craindre, sen aller, 

(4) Give the French for :—(a@) How old are you ? (4) What 
is your name ? (c) It is cold; (@) I have a headache ; (4 
The house is worth £2,000 ; (/) He is worth £3,000. 

(5) When do miile, vingt, and cent take the sign of the 
plural? Illustrate your answer. 

(6) Mention some words in French in which the masculine 
is apparently formed from the feminine. 

(7) Give the feminine of grec, turc, coi, empereur, lous, 
cheval, doux, roux, absous, dh, cri, and malin. 

(8) Mention some verbs in French that are conjugated with 
étre instead of avoir. In the case of these verbs what is 
the rule for the agreement of the past participle? I )lustrate 
your answer by examples. 

(9) Distinguish :—vers and envers; voile (m.) and voile 
(£.); souris (m.) and souris (f.); tour (m.) and /our (f); 
pécheur and pécheur ; poison and poisson; lieu and lieue; 
veille and vieille ; médecin and médecine. 

Greek Course for September. 

(1) Iliad 582-660. (Leaf’s Edition, Macmillan’s Elemen- 
tary Series.) 

(2) In grammar revise the pronouns. Learn the various 
classes of verbs ending in -@, with their peculiarities, 

3. Two pieces of translation at sight a week, and some 
exercises in Underhill’s Exercises (Macmillan). 

English Course for September. 

(1) Hewitt and Beach, pp. 511-532, 546-555, with revision 
of pp. 457-510: or Morris’s Outlines of English Accidence, 
Chapters IV. and V., with revision of Chapters I. and III. ; 
Beach’s Elements, pp. 165-177. 

(2) History from the end of the reign of Henry VIII. to the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth. Revise from Henry III. to 
Edward I. 

Notes on English Course for Fune and Fuly. 

(Notes on August and September Course will be given next 
month.) 

History.—I\n the reign of Edward I. students should 
know something of his Legislative Enactments, especially the 
Statutes of Mortmain, Quia Emptores, Quo Warranio, 
Confirmatio Cartarum, De Tallagio non Concedendo. The 
Conquest of Wales and the Wars with Scotland, with the 
various Battles fought between Edward and Balliol, Wallace 
and Bruce, respectively, should be known thoroughly. The 
Growth of Parliamentary Power should be known. Note the 
Model Parliament, the Expulsion of the Jews, and the Esta- 
blishment of Convocation. In Edward II.’s reign the follow- 
ing points should be noted :—Lord Ordainers, Piers Gaveston, 
Despenser, War with Scotland, Battles of Bannockburn and 
Borobridge, Causes which led to the dethronement and death 
of Edward. In Edward III.’s reign note :—The War with 
Scotland, Battle of Halidon Hill, Neville’s Cross, Burned 
Candlemas, Origin and Progress of the Hundred Years Wat 
between England and France, Battles of Sluys, Auberoche, 
Cressy, Poitiers, and Navarette, Siege of Calais, Treaty 0! 
Bretigni. A plan of the Battles of Poitiers and Cressy is ofte2 
required. Edward the Black Prince. Statute of Provisers 
Statute of Treasons, Statute of Labourers with its effect on 
the people, culminating in the social revolts of Wat Tyler. 
Growth of the House of Commons. The Good Parliament 
In Richard II.’s reign note :—Wat Tyler’s Insurrection, "Ss 
Causes and Result, Battle of Otterbourne, the Lords Appel- 
lant, the Wonderful or Merciless Parliament, Misgovernment 
of the King and his Deposition, Claims of Henry 1V., Statute 
of Praemunire, Kise of the Lollards. In Henry IV.’s reg? 
note :—The various Insurrections against Henry, Persecution 
of the Lollards, Statute De Heretico Comburendo, Growth “ 
the House of Commons. In Henry V.’s reign note -—Further 
Persecution of the Lollards, Origin and Progress of the War 
with France, Capture of Harfleur, Battle of Agincourt, Treaty 
of Troyes. In Henry VI.’s reign note :—Progress an 
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ofthe Hundred Years War, Joan of Arc, Battles of Crevant, | 
Verneuil, Rouvrai, Siege of Orleans, Parliament of Clubs, 

Cade’s Insurrection, Cause and Progress of the Wars of the 

Roses, Battles of St. Albans, Bloreheath, _Ludlow, North- 
ampton, Wakefield, Mortimer’s Cross, St. Albans. In 
Edward IV.’s reign note :—Edward’s Claims to the Throne, 
further Battles in the Wars of the Roses, Towton, Hedgeley, 
Hexham, Edgecote, Barnet, and Tewkesbury ; Warwick the 
King-maker, Benevolences, Treaty of Pecquigni, Introduction 
of Printing, Caxton. } 

Grammar.—Anomalous and Defective verbs often furnish 
a question at Matriculation. Students should be able to dis- 
cuss fully the words have, be, can, must, ought, etc., tracing 
their history and showing how they have changed in form 
and meaning. The usage of sha// and wild is most im- 
portant. Be able to account for the apparent anomaly of the 
absence of s in the third person singular of verbs like can, 
etc, the presence of s in the word mus, of y in may. The 
erroneous use of ‘7 ws’ is important. The usages of worth, 
gan, hight, methinks, meseems, melisteth, guoth, should be 
noted. 

The Classification of Adverbs according to (a) their mean- 
ing, (2) their syntactical force, (c) their origin, is very im- 
portant. The history of the various adverbs given in the 
text-books should be known. Be able to explain why so many 
adverbs are spelled like the corresponding adjectives. Note 
the methods of formation of adverbs. 


The difference between these two amounts being 
£ 363 17s. 6d., we see that on an outlay of £4,612 10s. he 
makes £363 17s. 6d., and .*.on an outlay of 4100 he makes 
363% X 100 

eas »= £7 17s. ghd. 

(3) What sum of money will amount to £88 4s. in 2 years 
at 5 per cent. compound interest ? 

In 2 years at 5 per cent. £100 amounts to £110}; 

or £110} is the amount of £100; 
oo X 88} 

110} = £80. 

(4) A man mixes 3 lbs. of tea at 2s. the lb. with 4 lbs. at 
3s. the lb. ; at what price per Ib. must he sell the mixture so 
as to gain 5 per cent. on his outlay ? 

7 lbs. of the mixture cost him 6 + 12, or 18 shillings. 
gain 5 per cent. what costs him 100 he sells for 105 ; 
105 X 18 

100 


.”. £88} is the amount of : 


To 


and .*. what costs him 18 he sells for - 


_ 21X9 _ 

dias es 
z.¢., he sells the 7 Ibs. for 18,% shillings, or at the rate of 2;%s. 
per lb. 


18;5s. 


Algebra Course for September. 
This month should be devoted to a study of Arithmetical 
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Classification of Prepositions according to their origin, 
meaning, or composition is important, as well as the classifica- 
tion of conjunctions. Students should learn definitions of 
Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. Be 
able to discuss the following points :—The functions of Pre- 
positions in English, the origin of Prepositions, their gradual 
use and formation, the question whether conjunctions can 
join words, the distinction between co-ordinate and subordinate 
conjunctions, etymology and usage of the various Prepositions 
and Conjunctions, Correlatives, claim of the Interjections to be 
considered a part of speech, usages of ¢han, that, as, but, &c. 

In Hewitt and Beach the syntax questions and answers 
should be carefully studied. 

{Next month we shall give notes on the historical portion 
of the grammar. ] 


a 


Progression, the bookwork as given in any standard text- 
book should be carefully got up, especially the proof of the 
3 fundamental formule. 

(1) 7=a+(a—1)a. 


a 
(2) s= 3 (@+/). 


(3) s=3{20 + (# — 1) a}. 


We append a worked out example— 

A person saves each year £10 more than he did the pre- 
| ceding year, and he saves £20 the first year, How many 
| years will it take for his savings (excluding intefest) to amount 
| to £10,000? (June 1893.) 
| Here— 7 
a=20 [ 
d=10 
§ = 10,000 
n? - 
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MATHEMATICS. 
Arithmetic Course for September. 


The subject of Interest and Per Centages may be read this 
month ; this forms a most important part of the Arithmetic, | 
and usually furnishes one at least of the questions set at the | 
Matriculation, and for this reason the student should work a 
number of examples. 

We append a few illustrative examples taken from previous 
papers. 

1) By selling an article for £9 5s. a person loses 5 per 
cent. how much per cent. would he gain by selling it for 
£11 6s, (June 1893.) 

First to find the cost price of the article. 


What sells for £95 cost £100 ; 


s=5{20 +(n—1) a} 


| 


ite ed 
_ 


n 
10,000 = 244° + 1on—10 } 


ig a eee 


.". 20,000 = (30 + 107) ; 
or 2° + 32%—2000 = 0, 
giving 2 =43 or—46 approximately. 


= 


Pot eas 


The negative answer being inapplicable to the problem, the 
| time required is between 43 and 44 years. 
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Euclid Course for September. 
Revise Euclid, Book III., and read 1V. 1-5. 
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20 X 37 
19% 4% 


Z£ sells for £11 6s. or £114,; 


1 I 
= x . a SESS = 116%,£, 
or gain per cent. = 163%. 
Or we might have proceeded shorter thus— 
a sells for £94 in first case sells for £11, in second 


“a 


Hints on August riders: 


(1) Let A and B be the two points and CD given line. 
Produce BA to meet CD in C, and from CD cut off CE, 
so that CE?= CA, CB. Then circle circumscribing 
triangle AEB will be required circle, by III. 37. 


(2) Let O be centre of circle Then required locus is 
the circle, with OP as diameter, since, if D be the middle 
point of any chord, the angle ODP is always a right 
angle. (III. 3 and 31.) 

(3) Let P be any point on AB produced, and PC, PD 
the tangents from P to the two circles. 

Then by III. 36, PC? = PA, PB; and PD?=PA, PB. 

Hence PC?=PD*, or PC=PD. 

Work the following riders : 

(1) Given base, vertical angle, and the point where 
the bisector of the vertical angle cuts the base, construct 
the triangle. 
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second case = 116% ; 
.". gain per cent. = 163%. 
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ys for £4,612 10s. a share in a business, and 
year sells it for £4,976 7s. 6d. What is his 
(June, 1892.) 
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(2) Prove that a triangle with given base and given 
vertical angle is of greatest area when it is isosceles. 

3) Prove that if the circumference of a circle be 
divided in 7 equal arcs, the polygon formed by the 
chords of these arcs is equilateral and equiangular. 

MECHANICS. 


Course for September. 


The chapter on Moments should be read this month. A | 


definition and physical meaning of a ‘maqment of a force 
about a point’; a geometrical representation of a moment by 


twice the area of the triangle formed by the line representing | 


the force for base and the point about which moments are 
taken as vertex ; the difference between positive and negative 
moments ; the proof that the algebraical sum of the moments 
of a number of coplanar forces about'‘any point is equal to the 
moment of their resultant about the same point ;—all this 
should be carefully read up and studied. 


I:xample on Moments. 

ABCD is a rod (weightless), and at A and B are placed 
weights of 4 lbs. each, at C one of 5 lbs., and at D of 10 lbs.; 
at what point (distance from A) will their resultant act, given 
AB BC CD 1 foot. 





A B G . D 

| } | 

| | 

4 4 5 10 
23 


The forces constitute a set of parallel forces, whose resultant 
is 23 Ibs. in magnitude. 

Let the resultant act at G. 

‘Taking moments about D, we have 
algebraical sum of moments of forces = momeni of resultant. 

12°+8+5 = 23 DG; 
or DG = 4% = 14% feet, 
showing G to be between C and B. 

The Hydrostatics may be started this month, and may be 
read from Loney’s Mechanics, which should be supplemented 
by Magnus’ Hydrostatics, or the latter book alone may serve. 

A definition of ‘pressure at a point,’ and an experiment 
illustrating that fluid pressure is transmitted equally in all 
directions should be got up, as also a description of Bramah’s 
press, and a safety valve. 

Note, the density of a substance is the mass of unit volume, 
and the specific gravity is the ratio of the weight of any 
volume of the substance to that of an equal volume of 
water, 


CHEMISTRY. 
Course for September. 





The halogens—chlorine, bromine, iodine, and fluorine 
should be read up, their properties studied and compared ; 
the student should prepare for himself chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine, and note their characteristics. Note that Cl will 
displace both Br and | from their combinations. 

Hydrochloric acid, HCl, should also be read up, and if 
possible prepared. Note that HCl is an acid, and therefore 
turns blue litmus red,and combines with bases to form salts ; 
é., NaCl, sodium chloride, or common salt, the H of the 


acid being replaced by Na. 


Example in Chemistry.—What volume and weight of 


SQ, are formed by burning 1,000 litres of H,S. 

H,S when burnt combines thus : 

2H,S + 30, = 2SO, + 2H,0 ; 

so that 2 molecules of H,S produce 2 of SO, ; 
or 4 volumes H,S produce 4 of SO, ; 
and hence 1,000 litres H,S produce 1,000 litres of SOs. 
Now molecular weight of SO, being 64, its density is 32. 

Again 1 litre of H weighs ‘o896 grms. 

*, 1 litre SO, weighs 32 X ‘0846 grms. 


*, 1,000 litres SO, weighs 32 X 89°6 grms. 


- Ee —_ 


MATHEMATICAL TEST PAPER. 


(1) There are a number of forces in a plane, on which 4 
B, and C are three points forming a triangle, what concly. 
sions could you draw from the following facts ? 

(a) The algebraic sum of the moments of the forces 
about both A and B vanishes. 

(6) The algebraic sum about the same two points js 
the constant (¢.e. does not alter). 

(c) The algebraic sum about A, B, and C is zero, 

(2) A uniform force of 20 Ibs. acts on a body initially a 
rest, and causes it to move through 24 feet in the first second 
find the mass of the body. 

(3) 5 cubic feet of a liquid of S. G.°7 is mixed with 2 cubic 
feet of water, find S. G. of mixture. 

(4) Sum the series : 

100? — gg? + 98? — 977 + ...... + 2? — 17, 

(5) Find to the nearest inch the side of square having 
same area as a circle of 100 yards diameter. 

Correspondence. 

Teachers wishing to have their test papers corrected should 
send the same addressed to the ‘ Matriculation Editors,’ care 
of Joseph Hughes and Co., Froebel House, St. Andrew's Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C., and enclose a remittance 
of 6d. for each paper. 

Students desiring to have the papers set in previous 
numbers corrected can have them corrected on the same 
conditions. 

The Matriculation Editors will be pleased to reply briefly 
through these columns to those seeking advice. 


NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY RICHARD WADDINGTON. 





Err these stray notes reach my readers they will 
have returned from holiday haunts 
‘To that dry drudgery at the desk’s dead wood.’ 


For a few short months there will be a touch of the 
sea and mountain on the faces, if not in the thoughts, 
of the teachers. Teachers who have been across 
the sea will invert the ‘ Sailor’s Consolation’ :— 
‘ A strong nor’-wester’s blowing, Bill ; 
Hark ! don’t ye hear it roar now ! 
Lord help ’em, how I pities them 
Unhappy folks on shore now !’ 
‘Tis a merry world when the sun shines in the 
August holiday, but it is rare that there is not some 
tinge of sadness. The sad boating accident at Bar- 
mouth has robbed the profession of one who little 
thought the hand of death so near. 
7 * * * * 

Tue Science and Art Department is improving. 
Methinks I hear some of my readers exclaim, ‘It 
would be impossible for it to deteriorate.’ Well, 
the authorities at South Kensington certainly have 
given more evidence of ability in the art to hum- 
bug than any other form of art I know. But 
there have been signs of a rude awakening @ 
South Kensington for some time past. Mark 
Tapley himself would have found sufficient trial and 


| disappointment to satisfy him to the fuli had he had 
| dealings with the Department of Science and Art 


‘ Better late than never’ runs through my mind as | 
read the revised regulations on Manual Instruction. 
At last some of the absurd regulations which pre- 
vented real instruction in manual exercises 4 
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withdrawn. With the small details of the New j If teachers mean to be true to themselves, the Union 


Regulations I have not space to deal. But there are 
two points of great importance. Hitherto the grant 
has only been paid for scholars who were present 
at the examination, and who had received manual 
instruction for at least two hours a week for 22 weeks 
during the school year. This forced the teacher to 
discontinue the instruction of every boy who would not 
be likely to be present at the next examination, even 
although he had completed the first year’s course. 
Under the new regulations payment will be made if 
the boy has made 15 attendances, and leaves before 
the examination. This will improve the tone of the 
Manual Training School. 


* * * * * 


Bur the most vital alteration is regarding the 
payment. Hitherto the grant has been six or seven 
shillings per scholar, according as the award has 
been ‘good’ or ‘excellent.’ In the future the pay- 
ment will be twopence per attendance for ‘Good,’ 
plus 20 per cent. for ‘Excellent.’ This is fairer than 
the old plan, and increases the maximum grant. 
Suppose a boy makes 40 attendances, and the school 
receives the lower mark, he will earn 40 X 2 = 80d. 
= 6s. 8d., and on the higher scale 8s. Of course, 
this twopence per lesson is as grotesque as our six- 
pennyworths of singing and eighteenpennyworths of 
moral training. The whole thing is Gilbertian. But 
at least the new regulations are more generous than 
the old, and they amply demonstrate the utility of 
the N.U.T., for all these alterations—and more— 
were suggested by the Committee of experts which 
met at Russell Square last Christmas. 


* x * * * 


Rarety can the Science and Art Department be 
held up as a pattern to the Education Department. 
And yet, in the matter of Cookery, the latter might 
do worse than copy the new regulations. The grant 
for Cookery is insufficient. It is paid on the number 
present at the examination, which discourages con- 
tinuous teaching. And the twenty-two-lesson re- 
quirement exists in Cookery as it did in Manual 
Instruction. Cannot we press the Education Depart- 
ment to follow the lead of the Science and Art 
Department, and pay a fixed amount per attendance ? 
tis far from the ideal system, but it is better than 
the present arrangement; and so long as the present 
an of State aid pertains we are not likely to do 
better, 

* * « * * 


‘Old age comes apace to ravage all the chine.’ 


Mr. Actanp has announced, in reply to Sir Richard 
Temple, that the Departmental Committee on Super- 
annuation has laid down the principles of the Bill, 
and will report to the Department in the autumn. 
this will be tidings of comfort and joy to many 
harassed and worried teachers who find themselves 
inthe ‘sere and yellow leaf.’ The advent of this 
legislation will call for all the union that teachers 
‘an command. I do not know the details or the 
Principles of the report, but I do not hesitate to 
afirm that to secure the passage of any measure 
worth having will be no light task. The brunt of 
the battle lies before us. Shall it be said of us as 
twas of the two kings of Brentford ?— 


* United yet divided, twain at once.’ 
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must be 40,000 strong when the Superannuation Bill 
comes before the House. 


* * * . * 


Tue spirit of economy will take hold of some of 
the representatives of the people. The 25 millions 
will frighten others. And we must be ready for the 
fray. While thousands may yearly be frittered away 
by the Departments, the introduction of a Bill that 
provides for increased taxation is fraught with danger. 
It is surprising how liberally the State deals with 
other branches of the educational system. Take 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors. The Annual Reports 
written by the Inspectors, which in many cases would 
hardly serve for wrapping butter, as they contain 
so little of the milk of human kindness that the butter 
would run considerable risk, cost £5,000 for the 
writing, to say nothing of the printer’s bill. Each 
Inspector is allowed £50, and there are 100 of them, 
for his contribution to this annual ‘ shocker.’ 

* * * * . 


‘You especially are the captains and guides, who 
are making for the England of the future that popu- 
lation which is to make our destinies’ (Lord Rose- 
bery, April 27th, 1894). 

WANTED, for the Queen’s Schools, Windsor Park, MASTER 
and MISTRESS (Man and Wife), Certificated. Master with some 
knowledge of Gardening, Mistress able to teach Cooking, Baking, 
and Dairywork. Joint stipend £140, with house, partly fernishod. 
50 Boys and 50 Girls, in separate departments.—Address, with 
testimonials and references, The Dean of Windsor, Windsor Castle. 
When I read the above advertisement my thoughts 
reverted to the opening quotation, and then I thought 
of the beefeaters, the rangers, and the rat-catchers, 
who are all better valued than the teachers. Run 
your eye down the following, which is taken from 
‘ Whittaker’ :— 


£ 

9 Lords in Waiting at - - - 702 each, 
10 Grooms in Waiting at - - : ae, as 
Librarian at Windsor : - : 500 
Keeper of the Swans - - - 30 

2 State Pages at : ° . 200 ,, 
8 Royal Housekeepers at - - - 120 4, 
4» ” ° TIO 55 
4 Pages of Honour at : . ° 230 ,, 
Master of the Buckhounds - - : 1,500 

9 Bedchamber Women at - : - 300 ,, 


* * * * + 


Carrains and guides forsooth! at £140 a year for 
two, with gardening, cooking, baking, and dairy- 
work thrown in. Why, to be a scullion is far more 
remunerative than a maker of the destinies of the 
England of the future. The Master of the Buck- 
hounds receives ten times over the salary of the man 
and wife—and probably never sees the hounds. Is 
the care of the hounds of greater import than the 
education of the youth of Windsor? With the 
managers of many schools who desire to do well by 
the teachers, but who cannot, everybody has sym- 
pathy, but here there can surely be no question of 
poverty. 

* . * * * 

In the debate on the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill 
Mr. W. Allen, Member for Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
said :—‘ These customs seemed to him to allow the 
men to work from seven to seven and a half hours a 
day, while the boys worked from eight to ten and a 
half hours. The reply was that the work of the 
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boys was comparatively easy, but the statement had 
never been disproved that these boys had to stoop in 
narrow and ill-ventilated shafts, and that their work 
was really as hard as anybody could do. It seemed 
to him that for Parliament to allow Northumberland 
and Durham to contract out of the Bill would be to 
permit these boys to be driven and worked like 
valley slaves—an infamy the House of Commons 
would never tolerate.’ 
* > * > * 

Ir is pleasant to hear the truth on this subject 
dealt with by a Member of the House. There is one 
point that might have been added, and that is that the 
law allows these little deys /o work like ‘galley slaves’ 
at twelve years of age, and for fifty-four hours a week. 
The opportunity of raising the age to 14 goes with 
the withdrawal of the Bill. 


* * > * * 


Mr. Tom Many, describing his early life, says of 
pit life :—‘ At the pit | was at, a number of men and 
boys were told offto attend tothe making and repair- 
ing of small roads or air channels from one working 
to another. We were termed wind-way men, each 
boy used what was called the “dog and chain”—it was 
a piece of canvas about three or four folds thick, and 
some three inches deep, to fix on the loins, to which 
was fixed a chain some two yards long with a hook 
on the end; this was to enable the wearer to fix it 
on the “dons,” or small tubs without wheels, the 
chain passing through the boy’s legs, fixed to this 
tub, and he crawling on all fours, dragging the tub 
along small roadways, frequently not more than two 
feet six inches in breadth; the boys would be strip- 
ped naked as regards coat, vest, and shirt, wearing 
only trousers, boots, and cap, and dragging the tub 
| have spoken of from the man who would fill it with 
material that required moving, and supplying the 
man with empty ones. I found this work exceedingly 
hard, most exhausting. I have sunk down on scores 
of occasions with complete physical exhaustion when, 
as was commonly the case, these loaded “ dons ”’ re- 
quired dragging up a hilly road, with water continu- 
ally falling on to a kind of white clay locally known 
as “dubbing.”’ 

* * * * * 

Anxp yet we are still awaiting the redemption of 
the Berlin Pledge which fixed fourteen as the age 
for underground employment. 


. * * * * 


Mr. Actanp has withdrawn his Elementary Educa- 
tion Bill by which he sought to remove the enforce- 
ment of compulsion from the Board of Guardians to 
the Parish Council. As I said last month, the change 
had little to commend it. The Parish Council would 
have been no more efficient that the present autho- 
rity. And the fact that the change had been made 
would have tended to prevent the introduction of a 
more drastic and far-reaching measure. 


* * * * * 


Tur new additions te the work of the schools does 
not seem to rouse teachers to a due sense of the im- 
pending troubles. This is surprising, forin rural and 
half-time schools the task will be no light one both 
for teachers and taught. Why the overworked half- 
timer should be condemned to greater physical exer- 
tion passes comprehension. One would think that six 





hours in the factory was sufficient physical exertion fo; 
achild of eleven. Even now the little worker fee]s— 


* You have waked me too soon, I must slumber again,’ 
* * . * * 

Anp the rural school teachers are even in a worse 
plight. Single-handed with one class subject and 
drawing, the inclusion of object lessons must be the 
last straw. What is the remedy? If every teacher 
will write his, or her, M.P., stating the true position 
in a short epistle, relief will follow, and that soon, 
If not, two years hence there will be protests loud 
and deep. Are we once more to be too late? 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER.’ 
Sir,—As a regular subscriber, I should be glad if you would 
allow me a word on the other side of Mr. Waddington’s ‘Notes 
and Notions’ on the pensions for Union officials. I am sorry to 
have to trouble you, but I must plead in extenuation your already 
printed controversial matter on a point on which I, as a member of 
the N.U.T., feel most strongly. 1 feel also that I am attacked for 
remarks I have made elsewhere—remarks which my friend might 
have answered where I could have retorted to a charge of w.- 
charitableness, instead of preferring a magazine where he is pro. 
bably considered unapproachable. He cries uncharitableness where 
there is no uncharitableness. When officials’ salaries reach the 
figure of £360 and £300 uncharitableness may be defined as 
‘ The good old rule ; the simple plan 
That they may get who have the power 
And they may keep who can.’ 
My friend argues the State-pensioned teacher in favour of the 
officials’ pensions. He did well to begin with ‘Z/’ Apparently 
he has never read the famous recipe for cooking a hare. Firs 
‘Catch it.’ 1 am sure it is needless for me to continue the appii- 
cation, especially a £360 one. Then he argues more efiicient 
service for pensions. Most employers of labour, I know, have a 
very effective means of providing against inefficient service, pen- 
sioned or unpensioned, and we hope to abolish the excellent merit 
grant soon. And as a further argument, supposing the Government 
decide no teacher shall have a pension if in receipt of £100 year 
Now, my friend, nobody would be astonished at the Government 
deciding that a teacher with £360 and £300 a year should provide 
his own pension. And rightly so, for if such a man does not provide 
himself a pension, why he deserves burying at the State’s expense. 
My friend talks of Object Lessons. Here is one he set a short tim 
ago, not yet attended to. ‘There are 1,113 certificated teachers 
working for less than £1 per week. Can the Union stand by and 
allow such figures to appear year by year? Call it by what name 
you like, something must be done to prevent this sweating.’ Yes, 
it would seem that according to Mr. Waddington, the Union is to 
help the sweating for the benefit of the £360 and £300 salaried 
heroes. 
Teachers, choose your Object Lesson. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Horatio L, TURNER. 
Wilton Street, Taunton. 


Ho 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


BACTERIA AND BuTTER-MAKING.—A novel use of bacteria s 
now being made in America, where certain species are being cultt- 
vated for butter-making. The Stoers Agricultural Experimen' 
Station, Connecticut, finds that the cream is ripened by the bacteria, 
which are artificially cultivated. The fine aroma of high pnce 
butter is thus produced, the bacteria decomposing the cream and 
generating the characteristic odour and flavour of good butter. 
The varieties of bacteria most suitable for this purpose are DOW 
being sold to dairies and creameries in the States. 

*,* 

Tue GAsTOGRAPH.—A new instrument, the gastograph, has 
recently been devised for recording the movements of food in the 
stomach. The apparatus, as exhibited to the Medical Society S 
the County of New York by Dr. Max Einhorn, resembles 2 Stock 
printing telegraph. The motions of the food in the stomach are 
recorded on a travelling band of paper by means of electricity a 
a dry battery. The patient swallows a little ball of brass attaches 
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SS . . > 
to the instrument by electric wires. The gastograph is expected to 
be of considerable service in diagnosing gastric catarrh and other 


ailments of the stomach. 7 

FLaws IN Iron,—An electric device for tapping iron to detect 
jaws may possibly become of commercial importance. It consists 
of q sensitive microphone in connection with a telephone and a 
seumatic hammer which taps the iron all over. The observer, by 


pae . 
ning in the telephone. can recognise a flaw by the sound of the 
=> 


yste 
aps. ** 
* 

DEFENCES OF BEETLES.—Their cuirass and the nauseous, or 
caustic, liquids which beetles expel on provocation, it is well known, 
verve them as a defence. Cuénot has discovered that certain beetles 

ally exude their blood charged with noxious products. So far 
"he has been able to discover, the practice is confined to the 
“trysomelide, some of the Zimarche and Adimonia, the Cocci- 
uid, and the A/eloide. The blood of the Coccinelide has a 
song disagreeable odour, as indeed have their whole bodies. That 
‘ the Zimarche is odourless, but possesses an astringent flavour, 
od in the case of 7. primelioides is venomous. ‘The blood of the 
\eloide contains a great deal of cantharidine. 

* * 


luz MELTING PoINT OF METALS.—In the course of a series of 
experiments recently conducted at the Physico- Technical Institute 
of the German Empire, Holborn and Wien have determined .with 
creat accuracy the precise temperatures at which certain metals fuse, 
(hese melting points serve to graduate thermometers. The melting 
point of gold was found to be 1,072° centigrade ; that of silver 968° ; 
and that of copper 1,082°. There are, of course, small variations 
fom these mean results. The temperatures were measured by a 
platinum-rhodium thermo-electric couple inside the bulb of a gas 
thermometer of hard porcelain, capable of standing a temperature 
{1,400 degrees without injury. The electro-motive force of the 
uple increases regularly with the temperature up to 1,200°, and 
gives a result correct to within ten degrees if each couple is directly 
standardised, 
* * : 
PoraATOES AS A Food FOR CATTLE.—Some interesting experi- 
ents have lately been instituted in France to determine the value 
{potatoes as a food for cattle. M. Aimé Girard has tried potatoes 
sa food on nine oxen and thirty-three sheep, which he divided into 
ix groups. One group of oxen was fed on beet-root and hay, 
another on half the weight of potatoes that the first had of beet-root, 
ad the same quantity of hay, while the third group was fed on 
tatoes alone. At the end of two months the first group had 
gained about 380lbs. in weight, the second about 48o Ibs., the third 
‘much as 560 lbs. The first group of sheep, like the oxen, had 
et-root and hay, the second potatoes and hay, the third potatoes 
ne. While the first two groups gained about 80 lbs. in weight, 
third gained about 150 lbs. M. Cornevin has shown that 
iereas raw potatoes increase the supply of milk, cooked potatoes, 
ough they increase the weight of the beasts, diminish the supply 
{that fluid, 


= 





* * 
* 


THE INCRUSTATION OF BoILERS.—The fur of kettles, occa- 
onally troublesome in the household, has to be dealt with on a 
te scale in the case of boilers. Its incrustation is removed in 
vermany by means of petroleum, which acts on the dry scale, 
wsing it to become friable. Petroleum is also mixed with the 
vater in the boiler sometimes to remove scales. An American plan 
to employ heavy oil from the distillation of coal tar for this 
irpose, 


* * 
* 


LicHtsHIrs AND CABLEs.—Mr. Bedwell’s method of leading 


table into a swinging lightship without twisting it has been 
ted in the case of the Kentish Knock, Goodwin, Shipwash, and 
asborough lightships. The end of the cable, after having been 
tought on board, is wound on a drum, which revolves round a 
twontal axis in the ordinary way, thus allowing the cable to run 
‘and slacken, The drum can also turn round a vertical axis, 
is avoiding a twist in the cable as the vessel swings and rides. 

* * 

* 


\ New METHOD OF DRAWING ON GLAss.—A new method 
" Crawing designs on glass has recently been adopted in France. 
“uminlum, like cobalt, has the property of leaving a metallic trace 
«that of a lead pencil on glass that is wholly free from grease. 
““s trace is so adherent as to be practically permanent if not 
‘aoved by the application of hydrochloric acid. The pencil em- 
yed has a rotary point, which is found to make the metal adhere 


STOPPING THE Exvecrric Licut.—A Paris firm of clock- 
makers and electricians has introduced a simple device for starting 
and stopping the electric light from a distance. It is very similar 
to an electric bell circuit, but the hammer of the bell, which is 
attracted by the electro-magnet, is replaced by what may be described 
as the pointer of a scale beam. When this pointer is attracted to 
one or other pole of the magnet, the beam sways and makes, or 
breaks, the electric lighting circuit by means of a mercury contact. 

* * 
* 

THE Sopa LAKES OF WYOMING.—The soda lakes of Wyoming, 
which are situated fourteen miles south-west of Laramie, consist of 
three basins beside each other, having a total area of sixty-five acres. 
The bottoms of these lakes are covered with a layer of sulphate of 
soda, in greenish crystals, mixed with mud, which is about thirty feet 
thick. Over it lies a top dressing of pure white crystallised soda 
sulphate from three to twelve inches thick, 


* * 
7 


THE POsSIBILITIES OF ELECTRIC PHOTOGRAPHY.—Since the 
researches of the late Heinrich Hertz have proved that the ether 
waves of light are similar to the ether waves of electro-magnetism 
except in the matter of size, the former being the smaller of the two, 
Professor Dolbear, the famous American electrician, points out that 
a possibility exists of taking photographs of objects by electro- 
magnetic waves in the place of light. Some steps have already 
been taken in this direction. If a coin be laid on a plate of glass 
and a few sparks from an electric machine be let fall on it, when 
the coin is removed we shall not at first see any change in the glass. 
When the surface is breathed on, an image of the coin will be seen 
engraved thereon, and if a photographic plate be used instead of 
plain glass, a photograph of the coin will be secured. It is not 
necessary to let the sparks fall on the coin, They may simply pass 
between metal points in its neighbourhood, and the coin and the 


plate may be actually in the dark. J. R. G, 
LEGAL AND CODE QUERIES COLUMN. 
RULES. 


1. All communications must be addressed ‘ Legal 
Editor, Practica, Tracner, Froebel House, 
St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, E.C.,’ 
and must be accompanied by our ‘ coupon,’ 
duly filled up. 

2. Replies will be given omly in this column, except 
under the conditions named in Rule 3. 

3. If any reader desires a reply by post, such can 
be forwarded by enclosing, in addition to the 
coupon, a stamped addressed envelope and 
either stamps or a Postal Order to the value 
of one shilling. 

4. No original documents should be forwarded, 
but copies only. We cannot hold ourselves 
responsible for any losses which occur through 
non-observance of this rule. 





The Crescent as a Turkish Sign—M. G.’—Its origin 
is thus accounted for:—‘In the old times of Greece, 
Philip II. of Macedon besieged Byzantium, and 
planned a dangerous night assault. Just at the 
critical moment the moon shone out from behind 
the clouds on whose protection he had reckoned, and 
the attack was frustrated. So signal a favour of the 
goddess Diana, as it was held, naturally led to her 
being adopted as protectress of the city, and her 
symbol, the crescent, shone on all great buildings.’ 
The Turks adopted the symbol when they took 
Constantinople, which covers the site of ancient 
Byzantium. 


Scholarship Examination—'G.M.T.’—The Education 
Department have stated :—‘ A candidate who fails for 
the second time at the Queen’s Scholarship Examina- 





“ter than the fixed point used in an ordinary pencil. 


tion in July, 1894, well still be eligible for the Examina- 
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tion in December, 1894. It is hoped that the result of 
the July Examination will be known soon after the 
middle of September. If necessary, my Lords will 
be prepared to relax Art. 46 of the Code (small 
print) in favour of the candidates who failed in the 
July Examination, It was intended that the July 
Examination should provide candidates for the Train- 
ing Colleges in January, and that the December 
Examination should qualify for admission in August 
or September, 1895; but a candidate passing in 
July, 1894, may, if desired, begin residence in August, 
1895.’ 

Copyright—* Amateur Avtuor.’—By the Copyright 
Act of 1842 it was enacted that copyright in any 
literary production should exist during the life of 
the author, and for seven years after his death; but 
if the seven years expire before the end of 42 years 
from the first publication, the copyright is to last for 
a period of 42 years from the first publication. 

Libel— J. L.’—The opinion you have received is 
based on good law. The words are not actionable. 

Bissextile Fear—* T. M.’—This is another name for 
Leap-Year. Its literal meaning is ‘twice-sixth’ (Lat. 
drs, twice, and sex/us, sixth). It is so called because 
in every fourth, or Leap-Year, the sixth day before 
the calends of March—that is, the 24th of February— 
was reckoned twice. We add a day to February 
every fourth year. The Romans adopted the plan 
described above. 

Income-Tax——‘ Husnand axp Wire.’—As you re- 
quest, | supply the exact terms of the clause :— 
‘Where the total joint income of a husband and wife 
charged to income-tax, by way either of assessment 
or deduction, does not exceed £500, and, upon any 
claim under this section, the Commissioners for the 
general purposes of the Acts relating to income-tax 
are satisfied that such total income includes profits 
of the wife derived from any profession, employment, 
or vocation chargeable under Schedule D, or from 
any office or employment of profit chargeable under 
Schedule EF, they shall deal with such claim as if it 
were a claim for exemption, or relief, or abatement, 
as the case may be, in respect of such profits of the 
wife, and a separate claim, on the part of the hus- 
band, for exemption, or relief, or abatement in re- 
spect of the rest of such total income’ [57 and 58 
Vict. c. 30, sect. 34 (2) |. 

Contract — Heav Tracuer,’—I think you have suf- 
ficient evidence to support your claim, even although 
there is an entire absence of documents. 

Mortgage—*M. R. T.’—Nearly all respectable 
solicitors have at their disposal the money of clients, 
which they are glad to advance on mortgage. The 
Teachers’ Provident Society, 71, Russell Square, 
W.C., also offers facilities for such transactions. 

Refusal to Admit—‘*M, L.’—Read ‘Yoxall and 
Organ’s Code,’ pp. 148-151. 


QUERY COLUMN. 


Aalpho.—Factorise : 

(a) xyz (xys — 1) + xy (xy — 2) + yt (ys — a3) + vt (xz — py’). 
(B) x27 — 2 (m +m) x 4+- 2 (m? + n°), 

(y) (vy — 2)? + (s— 2)? + (4#— yy) 





(M.A. Pass Examination, Edinburgh.) 
(a) xyz (xys—1) + xy (xy — 2) + y2 (ys — 2 + x2 (x2) 


= x2y2g? — xys + x2y? — xys) + p22? — 8ys 4+ x22? — xy, 
= x2y2g? — xSye 4 x2y? — xy3s — xyz? + 22s? — xyz +. 922 


= ay (xyz? — x22 + xy — y22) — 2 (xys® — x3s + xy — pty) 
= (xy — 2) (xyz? — x22 + xy —y*2) 

= (xy — 2) (xys? — x2s — y*z + xy) 

= (xy — 2) (x2 (vs — x) — y (vz — 2) } 

= (xy — 2) (xz — y) (yz —-x). Ans. 





(B) x? —2 (m+ n) x + 2 (m? + n?) 


= x2 —2 (m + 2) x + (m2? + 2mn + un?) + (m2 —2mn + yr 
= {[x— (m+n) }2 + (mm —xn)? 
= (x — m — n)2 + (mam —xn)?. Ans. 
(y) (vy —2)8 + (x — 2x) + (x —y)8 
= 3 — By2s + 32? — 23 + 23 — 3x2? + 3x2s — 2 435 
— 3x9y + jay? — 





= 3 (xy? — x9y + 22s — x2? + yz? — y22) 

= 3f (avs — x2 y — v2? + 282) — ays + xy? + yo? — p22} 
= 3 (xyz — x2 y — xc? 4 x92) — (79s — vy? — ye? + x72} | 
= 3 {x (vs — xv — 2? + x2) — yy (vs — xy — 29 + 2x2) } 

= 3{ (x—y) (vz — ay — 2? + 2x2) } 

=3{ («—y) Ly (e¢—2) —2(s— 4) ]} 

= 3(x— yy) (v—s)(s—-2x). Ans. 





QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 


JULY, 1894. 





ALTERNATIVE PAPER WITH ENGLISH. 
LATIN.—MEN AND WOMEN. 


1. (a) Translate into English :— 
Quis genus Aeneadum, quis Troiae nesciat urbem, 
virtutesque virosque, aut tanti incendia belli? 
Non odtunsa adeo gestamus pectora Poeni, 
nec tam aversus equos Tyria Sol iungit ab urbe. 
Seu vos Hlesperiam magnam Saturniaque arva, 
sive Erycis fines regemque optatis Acesten, 
auxilio tutos dimittam, opibusque iuvabo. 
Voltis et his mecum pariter considere regnis ? 
Urbem quam statuo vestra est ; subducite naves : 
Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur, 

(4) Parse the words in italics, 

(a) Who does not know the race of AEneas, the city of Troy, 
her heroes and their valour, or the destruction of so greats 
war? We Carthaginians do not bear hearts so insensible, not 
does the sun yoke his steeds so far from the city that Tyran 
built. Whether you choose mighty Hesperia, and the reals 
of Saturn, or the territories of Eryx, and King Acestes, I wil 
send you safe with my help, and assist you with my rc hes, 
do you wish to settle with me equally in these kingdoms? The 
city which I am building is yours; bring ashore your ships: 
‘Trojan and Tyrian alike shall be treated by me with no ¢l* 
tinction. 

(6) obtunsa, Neut., plural, ace., perf., pass., part. of (obtuna, 
-ere, obtudi, obtusum, or obtunsum), a verb trans! 
tive, irregular ; agrees with fectora. 


Voltis. Verb, intrans., irreg. (volo, velle, volui), acl. VOI 
ind. m., 2nd plural ; agrees with ‘you,’ und 
stood, P 

Urbem. Substantive, fem., sing., acc. ; attracted to case “! 
relative ‘ guam.’ 


agelur. Verb, irreg., trans., pass., ind. m., fut. &, 3” 


. . “7° “7°. ’ 
sing. ; agrees with ‘ 7res Zyriusque. 


2. (a) Translate into English :— 


Olli sabridens hominum sator atque deorum 
voltu, quo caelum tempestatesque serenat, 

oscula libavit natae, dehinc talia fatur : 

Parce metu, Cytherea, manent immota tuorum 
fata tibi ; cernes urbem et promissa Lavini 
moenia, sublimemque feres ad sidera caeli : 
magnanimum Aenean ; neque me sententia vert. 
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Hic 4#6i—fabor enim, quando haec te cura remordet, 
longius et volvens fatorum arcana movebo— 

bellum ingens geret Italia, populosque feroces 
contundet, moresque viris et moenia ponet, 

tertia dum Latio regnantem viderit aestas, 

ternaque transierint Rutulis hiberna subactis. 


(3) Write notes on the words in italics. 


(a) The author of gods and men, smiling upon her with that 
look with which he calms the sky and storms, kissed his daughter’s 
lips, and then spoke as follows : Spare your fear, O Cytherea, 
the fates, I tell you, of your people remain unchanged ; you 
shall see the city, and the promised walls of Lavinium, and 
you shall raise aloft to heaven Aeneas, of noble mind ; nor has 
my opinion changed. He—for I will tell you, since this care is 
gnawing you, and I will trace further back and reveal the 
secrets of fate—he in thy honour shall wage in Italy a mighty 
war, and shall subdue savage nations, and will establish laws, and 
make walls for the heroes, until the third summer shall see him 
reigning in Latium, and three winters pass after he has conquered 
the Rutulians. 

‘ Olli,’ antique form for ‘ #/i.’ 

‘metu,’ an old dative for ‘ metu?.’ 

Cf. ‘Curru subjungere tigres.’ 

‘zibi,’ ethic dative. 

‘viderit.’ The Romans, when speaking of future time, 
often speak as though it were past. They do not say, ‘ Until 
he shall see,’ but * Until he shall have seen.’ 


3. (2) Decline ‘ solus exercitus, ‘ pectus audax,’ ‘ Jupiter tonans.’ 


()) Give the fosztive form (or paraphrase therefor) of the follow- 
ing :—‘ melior,’ ‘ proximus,’ ‘imus.’ 


() Write out the pres. subjunc. of ‘Malo,’ the imperf. subjunc. 
of ‘Fero,’ and the future perf. of * Pango.’ 


Sing. Plur. 

(a) N.V. Solus exercitus. Soli exercitus. 
Acc. Solum exercitum, Solos exercitus. 
Gen. Solius exercitus. Selorum exercituum. 
Dat. Soli exercitui. Solis exercitibus. 
Abl. Solo exercitu. Solis exercitibus. 

Sing. flur. 
N.V. Pectus audax. Pectora audacia, 
Acc. Pectus audax. Pectora audacia, 
Gen. Pectoris audacis. Pectorum audacum. 
Dat. Pectori audaci. Pectoribus audacibus. 
Abl. Pectore audace. Pectoribus audacibus. 


N.V. Jupiter tonans. 
Acc, Jovem tonantem. 
Gen. Jovis tonantis. 
Dat. Jovi tonanti. 


Abl. Jove tonante. 


ositive. 
(0) Melior. Bonus. 
Proximus. Prope. 
Imus. Infra. 
(c) Malim. Ferrem. 
Malis. Ferres. 
Malit. Ferret. 
Malimus. Ferremus, 
Malitis. Ferretis. 
Malint. Ferrent. 
Panxero or Pepigero or Pegero. 
-eris. -eris, -cris. 
-erit. -erit. -erit. 
-erimus. -erimus, -erimus. 
-eritis. -eritis. -eritis. 
-erint. -erint. -erint 


4 Put into Latin :—(a) Vergil wrote the twelve books of the 
Aeneid in as many years. 


‘) Romulus shall succeed to the kingdom and call his people by 
“5 0Wn name, 
() Having embarked in their ships, the Trojans left the country. 
(2) Virgilius libros duodecim Aeneados scripsit duodecim 
annis. 


(4) Romulus regnum accipiet, Romanosque suo de nomine 
. 
dicet, 
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MEN. 


1. (a) Translate into English :—Quod ubi Caesar reseé#t, quorum 
per fines ierant, his, uti conguirerent et reducerent, si sibi purgati 
esse vellent, imperavit ; reductos in hostium numero habuit ; reli- 
quos omnes, armis, perfugis traditis, in deditionem accepit. 
Helvetios, Tulingos, Latobrigos in fines suos, unde erant profect:, 
reverti iussit ; et quod, omnibus fructibus amissis, domi nihil erat 
quo famem tolerarent, Allobrogibus imperavit ut iis frumenti copiam 
facerent ; ipsos oppida vicosque quos incenderant restituere iussit. 


(6) Parse and give the ‘principal parts’ of the verbs in italics. 
Account for the mood of ve//ent and folerarent ; explain the use of 
sibi in the first sentence. Parse domi, and give other examples of 
ihe same case, 

(2) When Cesar knew this, he bade those men, through 
whose territory they had gone, to seek them, and bring them 
back, if they wished to be acquitted before him ; he considered 
them as enemies when brought back ; he received all the rest 
into submission, after their arms and deserters had been handed 
over. He ordered the Helvetii, Tulingi, and Latobrigi to return 
to their own country, whence they had set out; and because they 
had nothing at Kome with which to support their hunger, since 
all their crops had been distroyed, he bade the Allobroges give 
them a supply of corn; he ordered them to build anew the 
towns and villages they had burnt. 


(6) rescitt. Verb, regular, trans., act. voice, 4th conj., 3rd 
sing., perf., ind.; agrees with subject Cusar, 
governs accus. ‘ guod, 

conguirerent, Verb, irregular, 3rd conj. (conguiro, -guisivi, -guisi- 
tum), trans., act. voice, conjunctive mood, 3rd 
plur., imperfect; agrees with subject ‘they,’ ex- 
pressed in ending -ev/, refers to ‘ his.’ 

profecti. Verb, intrans., irreg., 3rd (profictscor, profectus), 
deponent, masc., plur., perf. part., act., used 
in periphrastic conj. to form pluperfect with 
evant ; agrees with ‘they’ understood, refers to 
* Ilelvetios,’ etc. 

vellent is in the subjunctive mood because conguirerent, the 
verb of the ‘apodosis’ of the conditional sentence, is in the 
subjunctive. 

tolerarent is in the subjunctive because gvo has the meaning 
of ‘ such as,’ ‘such as by it they might support,’ ete. 


sibi Dative of reference. 

domi Substantive, irreg. declension, sing. no., fem. gen., 
locative case; other examples are humi, ruri, 
vespiri, 


2. (a) Translate into English:—Caesar singulis legionibus singulos 


legatos et quaestorem praefecit uti eos testes suae quisque virtutis 
haberet. Ipse a dextro cornu, quod eam partem minime firmam 
hostium esse animum adverterat, proclium commisit. Ita nostri 
acriter in hostes, sigvo dato, impetum fecerunt, itaque hostes 
repente celeriterque procurrerunt, ut spatium pila in hostes 
coniiciendi non daretur. Reiectis pilis, cominus gladiis pugnatum 
est; at Germani, celeriter ex consuetudine sua fhalange facta, 
impetus gladiorum exceperunt. 


(4) Comment briefly on the words and phrases in italics. 

(a) Caesar placed in command over each legion a lieutenant and 
a queestor that all might have them as witnesses of their valour. 
He himself began the fight on the right wing because he had 
noticed that that part of the enemy was the weakest. So our 
men, On the signal being given, vigorously charged the enemy, 
and the enemy rushed forward so suddenly and quickly that 
time was not allowed them to hurl their javelins at the foe. 
Throwing aside their javelins, they fight hand to hand with 
their swords ; but the Germani, according to their custom, 
quickly forming a close body, receive the attack of our swords. 


(6) cornu This word has several distinct meanings, which 
may be divided into two classes :— 
1. Things shaped like a horn: (a) A_ hoof; 
(B; the roll of a book; (y) the tip of a bow; 
(8; the wing of an army ; (e) the horns of the 
moon ; (¢) tip of a sail-yard ; (7) summit of a 
mountain, and several of less importance. 
2. Objects made of horn: (a) a bow; (8) horn ; 
(y) lantern, etc. 
signo date ‘having given the signal.’ This was done on the 
‘tuba,’ or straight trumpet, which was used by 
soldiers, The construction is ablative absolute. 





(c) Navibus conscensis, Trojani patriam relinquebant. 
VOL. XV. 


fugnatum Impersonal use of Pugno, very frequent in Cesar. 
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phalange here equals ‘a close body.’ The Macedonian 


‘phalanx’ was a body of men 16 deep. They | 


had spears 21 feet long, and were so arranged 
that the spears of the 5th rank were three feet in 
front of the ist rank, 


3. Translate and, where necessary, briefly explain the follow- 
ing 

(a) Suam familiam undique coegit et omnes clientes obaera- 
tosque suos, 

(4) De tertia vigilia ad cam partem pervenit quae nondum 
flumen transierat. 

(-) Complures annos portoria reliquaque ,omnium Aeduorum 
vectigalia parvo pretio redempta habere, propterea quod illo 
licente contra liceri audeat nemo, 

(¢) Pollicitus est sibi eam rem curae futuram. 

(¢) Vulgo totis castris testamenta obsignabantur, 

(/) Quod si praeterca nemo sequatur, tamen se cum sola 
decima legione iturum, de qua non dubitaret ; sibique eam 
praetoriam cohortem futuram. 

(a) Ile drew together from all sides his household and all 
his depe ndents and debtors, 
‘Familia’ was the name yviven to all the domestics and per- 
sons employed in the private business of a house. ‘ Familia,’ 
is akin to ‘ famulus,’ a slave. 
(4) About the third watch he arrives at that division (of the 
army) which had not yet crossed the river. 


The Romans divided the night into four watches of three 


hours each, beginning at 6 p.m, and ending at 6 a.m. 

(-) That for several years he has contracted for the customs 
and the rest of the revenues of all the Aedui at a small cost, 
because when he bids, no one dares to bid against him. 

*Redemi’ = | have bought. 

*Kedemptum habeo,’ 1 am in possession of that which I 
have bought, 2¢., | have contracted for, 

* Portoria’ are the duties paid on imports or exports. 

* Vectigalia’ are the public revenues, 

(7) Ile promised that this matter should be his concern. 

*Sibi curae futuram.’ Double dative after part. of ‘sum.’ 

(¢) Wills were universally executed throughout the whole 
camp 

‘Obsigno’ does not necessarily mean to ‘sign,’ or ‘seal,’ as 
widiers often made their wills by word of mouth before the 
batUle. ‘ 

(/) But if no one else should follow him, yet he would go 
with only the tenth legion, of whose valour he had no doubt, 
and that it should be his pretorian cohort. 

* Cohors preetoria’ was the commander’s legion or cohott. 


4. Make a list of the words ending in ws which form their dative 
in 4 Parse confiltemini, monitum iri, regentur. Give the com- 
parative forms of pias, senex, multum, 

Solus, totas, unus, ullus, nullus, uter, neuter, alter, alius. 
vnfitemini 2nd, Plur., Pres., Ind., Act. of Irreg. Dep. (confiteor, 

eri, confessus), 2nd Conj., Transitive. 


*monitum ivi’ Fut., Inf., Pass., from moneo, Regular Trans. Verb, 
2 Con 
regentut grd, Plur., Fut., Ind., Pass. of rego, regere, rexi, 
rectum, Trans. Verb. of 3rd Conjugation. 
Pius magis Pius 
§ senior 
MEX 
¢ nalu major 
mulium plus, 


5. Who was Orgetorix? What cause of quarrel was there 
ween the Gauls and Helvetii ? 
rgetorix was the chief man of the Helvetii. He instituted 
\ rebellion in order to gain supremacy over the Gauls, and 
when everything was ready, he died. Some believe he com- 
mitted suicide. 
rhe Helvetii, persuaded by Orgetorex, considered that their 
boundaries were not large enough, and as they knew the Gauls 
were not so brave as themselves, thought they would easily 
annex their territory. 


6. (a) Illustrate from the first book of Coesar’s Commentaries 
Koman modes of warfare ; (4) or, Give the substance of Ccesar’s 
speech to his demoralised soldiers, as set forth in the book you have 
prepared. : 

(a) In battle order the army was arranged in three lines, each 
of ten maniples, with a space between each maniple. The van 
was composed of veterans, and the younger soldiers were 














placed in the rear. The skirmishers were included under the 
name ‘levis armatura.’ After the time of Marius, mention of 
H{ustati, Principes, and Triarii was no longer made, as they 
were abolished at the time of the new organisation of the army. 
(4) Coesar said to the soldiers, ‘ Why do you inquire in what 
direction you are marching, or with what object? Why do you 
think I shall neglect my duty? Ariovistus, in my consulship, 
was most anxious to be the friend of the Romans. [f 
Ariovistus should reject my terms, why should you be afraid? 
‘The army of Marius, which defeated the Cimbri and Teutons, 
deserved as much praise as its leader. They had also been a 
trial of the enemy in the late servile war, when they had 
received our training. The Helvetii have often defeated these 
men ; shall we therefore fear them? Ariovistus defeated the 
Gauls more by stratagem than by courage. But though he can 
employ stratagem against savage unskilled men, he cannot entrap 
our armies. You who think that there will be insufficiency 
of supplies are usurping my duties. The Sequani are going 
to provide us with corn. Iam not afraid of the disobedience 
of the soldiers ; for that only happens to commanders who 
have been arrogant, or whose fortune has gone. I have 
always been honourable and fortunate. So I will at once do 
what I thought of putting off, and will begin the march to. 
morrow night, that I may see whether honour and duty have a 
greater influence upon you than fear. If no one else will go, | 
will take the 10th legion only, and it shall be my body-guard. 


7. Translate :—Dabimus pueris aliquod laxamentum ; desides 
vero eos esse non sinemus, et procul a contactu deliciarum retine- 
bimus. Nihil enim magis voluptarios et iracundos facit quam 
educatio mollis et blanda. Ideo quo plus indulgetur pueris, eo 
corruptior illis animus est. Offensas patienter ille non feret, cui 
nihil unquam negatum est, cui lacrimas solicita semper mater 
abstersit. 

We will give the boys some respite ; however, we will not 
allow them to be slothful, and we will keep them far from the 
contact of luxury. For nothing makes men more prone to sen- 
suality and anger than an effeminate and pleasant training. 
On that account, the more boys are indulged, the more corrupt 
are their dispositions. He will not bear injuries with patience 
to whom nothing has been denied, and whose anxious mother 
has always wiped dry his tears. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


MEN AND WoMEN CANDIDATES. 


Do one of the following, either :— 

(a) Write a short essay on the ‘Value of the Study of 
History’ ; 

Or (6) Write a short essay on ‘ Play’ ; 

Or (c) Write out briefly the plot of one of Shakespeare's 
comedies. 


Essay on Play. 

By ‘lay’ we mean some occupation of a more or less 
sportive character indulged in for the sake of amusement or 
diversion, Throughout the busy life of man, from the cradle 
to the grave, there is need of rest and recreation, and especially 
so in this competitive age, when the whole faculties are siretched 
to breaking-point in the fierce tug of life. : 

There is much rest and re-invigoration in /%ay, for there is 
no such thing as absolute quiescence. Rest is merely the 
bringing into play of powers other than those ordinanly 
exercised. Therefore //ay should in its character be as far 
removed as possible from our usual avocations. : 

For the young, incapable of sustained effort in one direction, 
Play is imperatively essential, and the proverb that ‘A wort 
and no play makes Fack a dull boy,’ is everlastingly true. 

There are endless varieties of ?/ay. Whilst the younger 
disport themselves in the violent exercise of football, in cricket, 
or in tennis, their seniors wield the golf-club, propel the 
billiard ball, or checkmate the king. ; 

Animals play as well as men. The kitten chases its tail, the 
hare madly gambols, and the lambkins sport and play. 


2. Analyse :— 
And is this—Yarrow ?—This the stream 
Of which my fancy cherished, 
So wakefully, a waking dream, 
An image that hath perished ? 
O that some minstrel’s harp were near 
To utter notes of gladness, 
And chase this silence from the air 
That fills my soul with sadness, 
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| Subject. Predicate. Object. 
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| | | | 
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3. (2) Paraphrase the following passage, and then (4) parse the 
words printed in italic:— 


Come, /et us go, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of the time ! 
We shall grow old aface, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 
Our life is short ; and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun. 


(2) Before we lose our youth, it will be well for us to partake 
of any passing and innocent amusement. 

Old age will come soon enough, and death overtake us before 
we experience the freedom of living. 

Not long do we live, and our years speed by as quickly as the 
earth revolves, 


(6) let Verb, irreg., trans., act., imper., pres., plur., 
2nd, agrees with you, and gov. us go. 
us Pers. pro., plur., Ist, com., obj., gov. by /e?. 


[oe] go Verb, irreg., intrans., infin., pres., gov. by /e/. 

while Connect. adv. of time, mod. go, and joins two 
sentences. 

prime Com. noun, sing., 3rd, neut., obj., gov. by 7. 

apace Adv. of manner, posit., mod. grow. 

Before Prep. gov. noun sentence ‘ we know our liberty,’ 
or temporal conjunction. 

Our Pers. pro., plur., Ist, com., poss., qual. Ziberty. 

Sast Adv. of manner, posit., mod. 72. 

away Adv. of manner, posit., mod. run. 


4. Make a list of English words used in the time of Shakespeare 
or Milton, but now rarely or never used. 
(1) ywis = certainly. (7) bravery = finery. 
(2) yelept = named. (8) acguist = acquisition. 
(3) astonied = astonished, (9) @roint = begone. 
(4) or = before. (10) duss = to kiss. 
(5) axon = at once. (11) mew = to shut up. 
(6) durdenous = burdensome. (12) puissance = power. 


5. Who were the authors of the following passages, and in which 
of their works do they severally occur ? 


(2) But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home, 


(6) He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 


(-) The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 





| 





(d) And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 

(e) And God fulfils himself in many ways ; 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world, 


(/) One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


(a) Wordswerth’s ‘Ode on Immortality.’ 

(6) Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 

«c) Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 

(d) Milton’s ‘11 Penseroso.’ 

(ce) Zennyson’s ‘ Passing of Arthur.’ 

(/) Sir W. Scott often compiled stanzas and inserted them, 
as if they were quotations, at the head of chapters in 
his novels, The preceding couplet is thus placed 
before Chapter XXXIV. of ‘ O/d Mortality.’ 

Compare— 
‘’T was worth ten years of peaceful life 
One glance at that array.’—A/Zarmion. 


6. Distinguish between Metaphor and Simile. What special 


dangers must be avoided in the use of either? Give examples. 


Simile is the expression in fud/ of a fancied resemblance 
between two things or two actions, and is known by its sign, 
which is generally /ike or as, e.g. ‘He rushed upon his 
adversary like a lion.’ 

Metaphor is a bolder figure, and expresses a resemblance 
without using any sign of comparison, as ‘//e was a lion 
in fight.’ 

The similes must not be incongruous, as ‘ 7he yospel spread 
like a baneful fever.’ 

The metaphors must not be mixed, as ‘ //e never opened his 
mouth but he put his foot in it.’ 


7. Comment on the words or phrases italicised in the following :— 
(a) House fo fet. (6) These sort of things. (c) Woe worth the day. 
(2) He is justified 2 doing this. (e) Meseemed 1 was in heaven. 
(/) You ought to go at once. (g) Give me the book. (4) Than 
whom no one is kinder. 

(a) to det = for letting = gerundial infinitive. 

(6) Zhese sort (a Shakespearian usage), where the plural idea 
over-rides the agreement with the singular sort, 

(c) worth is a relic of weorthan = to become or to happen. 

(d) in doing this. Doing is the gerund., gov. by ix; cf. ‘He 
doing this is justified,’ where ‘doing’ is a present partic. qual. Ae. 
The former is the more correct and more Teutonic usage, the 
latter is more Latin. 
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(e) Meseemed (from A.S. seman = to seem or appear) = 
*It appeared to me (that).’ ¢ ther words of a similar character 
are mcthoucht, melisted. ‘These are often called impersonal or 


unipersonal verbs. 

(/) ought is an indeterminate transitive verb, which now can 
only Povern an infinite called the prolative. Etymologically it 
is the past tense of ewe, but is now considered the present. 
‘This fact accounts for it being defective. 


(vc) me is the dative case gov. by give It is erroneous to 
suppose that the preposition /o has disappeared from the 
phrase. 


(h) whom. ‘This is an imitation of the Latin ablative after 
comparatives, and is a favourite construc tion .with Milton, and 
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is not infrequent in Shakespeare. 


Explain and derive the following terms : 


(a) Analysis, (4) Literature, (¢) Vocabulary, (7) Grammar, (¢) Plural, 


(/) Mood, ie) Interjection, (A) Reciprocal. 


(a) Analysis (from Greek ava = again, and Avows = a loosing) 
is the separation of a compound into its elements for the pur- 
pose of considering its structure 

(4) Literature (from Latin litlera aletter). The literature 
of a language are those written compositions which the national 
judgment of generations has stamped with approval. 


(c) Vecabulary (from Latin ' voice, vocabulum desig- 
nation). Ihe vocabulary of a languave is its stock of words. 

(7) Grammar (from " Greel ypaupa a letter, French 
grammaire) is the science which treats of the principles of 
lanpruagre 

(e) /Vural (from Latin //us more, f/ura/is) denotes more 
than one 

(/) Mood (from Latin medus manner) is the way in 

which a verb is used. 
(ec) /nterjection (from Latin infer among, and jacio = I 


throw) is the name of a part of speech generally unconnected 
with the rest of the sentence, and expressing emotion. It is 
akin to the verb 

(h) Reciprocal (from Latin reciprocatum = to move backwards 
and forwards) means inter-acting Each . . . « other, 


ome. . « «» another, are reciprocal pronouns. 


9. Mention, with examples, any terminations of names of English 


places which show their origin. 


Celta Daventry town of two Avons 
Strathelycd broad valley of Clyde, 
Danish: Whitby white town 
Ormskirk Orm's Church 


Bishopthorpe Bishop's village. 
Milford Mill’s forth, firth, etc 
Latin ‘Tadcaster, Castor, Gloucester, Chester, Bedcester, 
kxeter, Uttoxeter, from cas/ra a camp. 
Lincoln, from colonia a colony. 
Stratton-on- Foss, from fossa a military ditch. 
Stockport, from fortus a port, forfa = a gate. 


FRENCIL. 
MEN AND WOMEN CANDIDATES. 


t. Translate into English : 


Le lendemain, A l'heure de la rentrée du sénat, elle se trouva sur 


lescalier, et présenta son écrit & tous les arrivants pour ne pas man- 


uer les sénateurs, sur la nature desquels il lui restait encore quelques 
yates ; mais personne ne vow/ué le recevoir. Elle vit enfin arriver 


un gros monsieur avec un cordon rouge, un uniforme rouge, une 
étoile de chaque coté de la poitrine, et l’épée au cote. * Pour cette 
fois,’ se dit A elle-méme la solliciteuse, ‘c'est un sénateur, ou ¢/ n’y 
en a point dans le monde!’ Elle s’affrocha de lui et lui presenta 
son papier, en le suppliant de vouloir bien lui donner cours. Comme 
elle barrait le chemin, un laquais du sénateur l’écarta doucement du 
passage ; et son maitre, croyant qu'elle demandait l’aumdne, lui dit: 
*Dicu vous dénisse /’ et monta l’escalier. 


The next day at the time of the meeting of the senate, she 
stationed herself on the staircase, and presented her written 
document [petition] to all that came, in order not to miss the 
senators, as to whose icentity she had still some doubts ; but no 
one would take it. At last she saw a stout gentleman arrive 
with a red ribbon, a red uniform, an order on each side of his 
chest, and a sword at his side. ‘ ‘This time,’ the petitioner said 
to herself, ‘this is a senator, or there is none in the world!’ 
She drew near to him and offered him her paper, beseeching 
him to be willing to facilitate its being presented. As she was 





Le 


barring the way, one of the senator’s footmen gently put her 
aside, and his master, thinking she asked alms, said to her, 
* God bless you !’ and ascended the staircase. 


2. Translate into English :— 


Ces deux hommes, déja vieux, étaient en Sibérie depuis la révolte 
de Pougatcheff, dans laquelle ils avaient été malheureusement impli. 
qués dans leur jeunesse. Lopouloff s’é¢ait plus étroitement /ié avec 
eux depuis le dépagt de sa fille ; eux seuls, parmi toutes ses connais. 
sances, avaient pris un intérét sincére au sort de la voyageuse, Pen. 
dant longtemps leurs entretiens ne roulaient que sur elle, et sur les 
chances heureuses ou malheureuses qu’ils prévoyaient tour a tour, 
suivant que la crainte ou l’espérance les agitait. Lopouloff offrit de 
leur laisser une partie des secours qu’il avait regus ; mais ils n’accep. 
térent pas son offre. * Nous n’en avons pas besoin,’ dit l’un d’eux, 
‘et j'ai encore la piéce d’argent que votre fille a refusée a son 


| 
| départ.’ 


These two men, already old, had been in Siberia since the 
revolt of Pougatcheff, in which, in their youth, they had unfor. 
tunately been implicated. Lopouloff had become more closely 
attached to them since his daughter’s departure ; they alone, 
among all his acquaintances, had taken a sincere interest in the 
traveller’s fate. For a long period their conversations turned 
solely upon her, and upon the fortunate or unlucky chance: 
which they foresaw by turns, according as fear or hope influenced 
them. Lopouloff offered to leave them a portion of the money 
(help) he had received ; but they would not accept his offer. 
*We do not need it,’ said one of them, ‘and I still have the 
piece of money which your daughter refused at her departure.’ 


3. Parse the words and phrases printed in italics in the two 
passages above. 


voulut. Verb, irreg., trans., gov. vrecevoir, act. voice, 
indic. mood, preterite tense, 3rd conj. (vouloir, 
voulant, voulu), 3rd pers., sing. num., agrees 
with fersonne. 

vil. Verb, irreg., trans., gov. monsieur, act. voice, 
indic. mood, preterite tense, 3rd conj. (voir, 
voyant, vu), agrees with £//e. 


en. An indef. pron., 3rd pers., plur, num., masc. 
gend. (really governed by a). 

n’. Contraction of we, neg. adverb, mod. a. 

il, Pers. pro., sing., 3rd masc., subj., used imper- 
sonally to a. 

2 Adv., mod, a. 

a. Impers. verb, irreg., trans, act., pres. tense, 
indic. mood, 3rd pers., sing. num., agrees 
with 7/. 

Fs Contraction of sz, reflex. pron., 3rd _pers., sing. 


num., fem. gend., obj. case, gov. by afprocha. 
approcha. Nerb, reg., trans, gov. s’, act. voice, indic. mood, 
preterite tense, Ist conj., 3rd pers., sing. num, 
agrees with e//e, 
bénisse. Verb, reg., trans., gov. vous, act. voice, subj. 
mood, imperf. tense, 2nd conj., 3rd pers., sing. 
num., agrees with Dieu. 


wf Contraction of se, reflex. pron., 3rd pers., sing. 
num., masc. gend., obj. case, gov. by /ié. 
était, Verb, irreg., intrans., indic. mood, auxiliary 


(étre, étant, été), imperf. tense, 3rd pers, 
sing. num. 

lié. Past part. of ier, masc. gend., sing. num. 

etait, ( Verb, reg., intrans., reflex. form, indic., pluper- 

lid. ) fect tense, Ist conj., 3rd pers., sing. nul, 
agrees with Lopouloff. 

suivant¥ A compound conjunction joining the two set- 

gue. J tences. 

recus. Past part. of recevoir, reg., trans., gov. 9M 
3rd _conj., masc. gend., plur. num., agrees 
with gue. 


Le sous-officier ; le chou-fleur ; Robespierre ; le mal de dents. 


Singular. Plural. 
Le sous-officier. Les sous-officiers. 
Le chou-fleur. Les choux-fleurs. 
Robespierre. Les Robespierre. 
Le mal de dents. Les maux de dents. 


it does not. 





4. How would you express in French the plural of the following !— 





If the noun ‘ Robespierre’ is used to denote ‘men like 
Robespierre,’ it takes a plural. If it denotes the actual family, 





6. I 
I sh 
Tha 


He 


2.4 


/ 
Lal 
mais i 
Vogre, 
Il but 
un peu 


su 
so 
to 
dr 
he 


 ¥ 
signatu 
keys tl 


aim « o 


Relativ 
Major 
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s. Give the feminine form of the following words and phrases :— 
blanc ; chanteur ; fils; neveu ; auteur; fier; les grands empereurs ; 


jes petiis maitres, 


Masculine. Feminine. 

Blanc. Blanche. 

. Chanteuse. 
Chanteur. j Cantatrice. 

Fils. Fille. 
Neveu. Niéce, 
Auteur, Auteur. 

Fier. Fiére. 

Les grands empereurs. Les grandes imperatrices. 
Les petits maitres. Les petites maitresses. 


6. Put into French :— 

I should have gone away (s’en aller). 

[have not needed it (avoir besoin de). 

He has lived here a good many years (demeurer). 
Je m ’en serais allé, 
Je n’en ai pas eu besoin. 

bien des années. 

beaucoup d’ans ; or, 

Il y a un grand nombre d’ans qu’il demeure ici. 


Il est demeuré ici ; 


7. Translate into English :-— 


La bonne femme fut ravie de joie et leur porta bien 4 souper ; 
mais ils ne purent manger, tant ils étaient saisis de peur. Pour 
Vogre, il se mit 4 boire, ravi d’avoir de quoi si bien stehee ses amis. 
Il but une douzaine de coups plus qu’a |’ordinaire, ce que lui donna 
un peu dans la téte, et l’obligea d’aller se coucher. 


The good woman was delighted and gave them an abundant 
supper ; but they could not eat, to such a degree were they 
smitten with fear. As for the ogre, he began to drink, delighted 
to have the wherewithal to entertain his friends so well. He 
drank a dozen more draughts than usual, which affected his 
head a little, and compelled &im to go to bed. 


MUSIC.-—STAFF NOTATION, 


1. Write in the Treble clef and again in the Bass clef the 
signatures of the following minor keys, and state for what major 
keys the signatures also stand :— 


CZ minor. D minor. F minor. G minor. 




















Relative 


Major t I. major. F major. A major. B b major. 


2. Write an augmented second above each of the following 


motes :— 









and a major sixth above each of the following notes :— 








3 Bar the following notes according to the signature. Each 


passage commences a bar :— 
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4. Transpose the following 
into the key of B b. 


$s 3 232: 
mrrestl rom f 


:— nid [ram cf >t 


7f »8:n.f,8| 1 


4. Re-write the following passages without a 





ns d 





5. State the key of each of the following passages :— 











6. Explain the meaning of the following terms:— 
(a) Pianissimo = Very soft. 

(4) Da Capo = Repeat the first part of the piece ; from 

the beginning. 

(c) Dolce = Sweetly. 

(d) A tempo = In strict time ; used after Accel., Rall, 

or Rit. 

(e) Rallentando = Slackening the pace. 

(/) Staccato = With notes cut short. 


Tonic SoL-FA NOTATION. 


1. Write the following values in three-pulse measure. 
show duration in pulses or fractions of a pulse. 


} 


n |f aa [1 


d 





2. Write (in figures) very distinctly over each note and rest in the 
following its value in pulses or fractions of a pulse :— 


$32} tt 4 4 3 
:- 8f:n o/f- en 


3. Name the following intervals : — 


(2) () 
| r | ta 
In In 
Minor Imperfect 
Seventh. Fifth, 
YY) (¢) 
|, ta 
| re | r 
Imperfect Minor 
Fourth. Sixth. 
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passage a major second lower, viz., 
Add the new signature :— 
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change of key :-— 
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(4) 
dnedtrfntdttsstdeafrd 
An. dnsd s talm f stdnfrd 


5. Which one of the following notes is highest in pitch and which 
one lowest ? 


(2) r in KeyA = B. 
(4) d' in Key G = G!' = highest note. 
{«) f, in Key Bp= Eb. 
(2) f' in Key C F*, 
(e) t, in Key Ab= G., 
(/) 1, in Key D = B, = lowest note. 


6. Explain the meaning of the following terms :—(a) Pianissimo ; 
(4) Da Capo ; (c) Dolce ; (¢) A tempo ; (¢) Rallentando ; (/) Stac- 
cato. See Staff’ Notation. 





Directions for the Examination, by the Musical Instructor of 
cach College, of Candidates in Practical Skill. 


1. Each Candidate is to be examined separately. Not more 
than three Candidates at a time should be admitted to the room 
in which the examination is conducted. 

2. Successive Candidates should not be tested with the same 
passages. 

3. If a pianoforte is used for the Ear Tests, the Examiner 
will take care that the Candidate under examination is out of 
sight of the keys. 

4. It will suffice if each Candidate is tested in tune and one 
other point (time or ear). 

5. The staff notation tests will be found equally applicable to 
the system of ‘*movable De. A complete set of tests under the 
tonic sol-fa system is given separately. Candidates should have 
equal credit for skill in either notation. 

6. The musical capacity of Candidates unable to sing from 
notation can be determined by their power to imitate correctly 
some of the passages of the Ear Tests sung or played to them 
by the Examiner. 

7. In classifying Candidates, credit should be given for readi- 
ness as well as for accuracy. 

8. Candidates may sing from the printed copy of the tests. For 
this purpose six copies are forwarded. 

9. No songs are required at this Examination. 

10. The highest marks should be given to Candidates who are 
able to sing at sight passages combining time and tune. 


STAFF NOTATION. 


NoTe AND Time TESTs. 





One or more of the following passages to be sung to the sol-fa 
syllabus or the syllable /aa. The Key note and Chord to be sung 
or played by the Examiner. 


Easy. 
(1) 









































7 ™ a 
< >—4 J—e >——______ 
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(6) ‘h 
[orbs -BIbe se ISB BT 


Idd en +4004 f 
yd se 


Combined Time and Tune. Moderately difficult. 
(9) 


(10) 





(11) 





(12) 





Minor Mode. 


(15) 


j 
T 


~-= 2. SSS 
mara mee Cee ca ore 


(16) Dotted quavers. 


sdrdt Ld dy 


(17) 


sd TBI SS dd SS deaf 


(18) 


adr. Be; SaeevEDe 


(20) Six-Eight Time. Counting twice. 
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Eurir 


Lucis 
Lysis 
Plato 


Pluts 
Soph 


Lo 
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Prometheus Bound 
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(21) (3) To tell what is added to doh, me, soh, e.g. : 


, ~ | Pee ~ or or 
fig-¢ o|+ oe | - 2-808 |---+-f —f + —f-————> 
° — ee = 


: i se oe | | mm | _> 
re bd eo | ose - se: | s- o—s -|- — Moderately difficult. 


(4) To name groups of contiguous notes, ¢.g. : 





(23) 
(ddd cde |o oof so | sof] 


Combined Time and Tune for Excellence. For Excellence. 


0. rford U 
Re 


(5) To name groups of notes including free leaps, ¢.g. :— 


a J. BANN 
. a ye pte, | tite 
y—9 >= JW. S 

writes :—‘ I 


Miss E. 
— regory 
— — a — . —— ordinary ** 
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Tontc SOL-FA NOTATION. best books « 
ARTHU 
Nore AND TIME TESTs. nical College 
THOS. 
One or more of the following passages to be sung to the sol-fa of Physiogr 


syllables. ‘The key-note and chord to be sung or played by the aa 





Examiner. The key to be chosen to suit the voice of the Candi- best in the 1 
date. F. TRO 
we ‘ excellent bo 
Doh is C or D. Easy. friend of m 
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Combined Time and Tune. Moderately difficult. 
(9) 
Doh is C or D, 


jn mr id :m Is 


[nm : | d' im .f |n 
(10) 
Dek is C or D. 


ln ca id : | 


which is omitted in going 
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CREGORY’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


Crown 8vo., 420 pp. NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION (FIFTH). Price as. 6d. 


INCOMPARABLY THE BEST ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY, 


WITH NUMEROUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By R. A. GREGORY, 


Oxford University Extension Lecturer ; Honours Medallist in Physiography ; Formerly Computor to Solar Physics Committee, The 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington ; Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society ; Foreign Correspondent of the 
* Revue Générale des Sciences.’ 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY OF EXPERTS. 

J]. BANNISTER, Esq., Stepney Pupil Teachers’ School, Trafalgar Square, E., A LONDON SCIENCE WRITER AND LECTURER says :—‘ Gregory's 

“test —‘ We like the book very much and intend to use it at once. Please send book on Physiography is truly excellent, and meets all the wants of the student in a 
i thoroughly workmanlike way.’ 

JOHN R. MALEY, Lecturer on Physiography, Poplar, E., writes :—‘ Shall 
certainly recommend it this season.” 

JAS. WALLIS, ‘Esq., St. Thomas Charterhouse Pupil Teacher Centre, Goswell 
Road, E.C., writes :—‘ Its great feature is the splendid way in which the Physical 
and Astronomical Geography is treated.’ 














sirty-two copies.’ 

™y 4 SMITH, Esq., B.A. (Lond.), Central Higher Grade School, Hull, 
wntes :-—‘ | am delighted with the book, and have at once introduced it here.’ 

Miss E. J. CLAYDEN, P.T.’s Central Classes, Simms Cross, Widnes :— 
‘“Gregory’s Physiography” is simply splendid, and I intend it to supersede the 
ordinary ‘* Physical Geography” in use in my classes.’ 

A. HARVEY SMITH, Esq., Wesleyan Higher Grade School, Hanley, writes :— 
‘I consider it is most admirable and thorough. It is certainly a more complete JAS. WAUGH, Esq., B.A., Higher Grade School, Howard Gardens, Cardiff, 
manual than any I have previously seen on the subject.’ writes :—‘ I am so pleased with it that I intend to introduce it into my school, It 

D. RENTON, Esq., School-house, Macduff, writes :—‘ I have now carefully is just such a book as I have wished for a long time—one simple enough to be used 
examined the Physiography, and have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the almost as a Geographical Reader, and at the same time just condensed enough to 
best books on the subject that 1 know.’ make suitable answers to the science questions. I am particularly pleased with the 

ARTHUR WHEATLEY, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., Lecturer on Physiography, Tech- | Astronomical part, Your manner of dealing with this difficult section of the 
nical College, Bradford, writes :—‘ The best I have seen. I shall recommend it.’ Syllabus, and the accompanying illustrations, are capital,’ 

THOS. HUDSON, Esq., Rodley Board School, Leeds, writes :—*Asateacher | 7. BASTOW, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., Head Master of the Shipley Technical 
of I hysiography + many years I hail with pleasure the publication of such a work Schools :—‘ I am. exceedingly pleased with Gregory's Physiography, and shall 
at so smal a price. ai , + it i M Daeane ® 

ALEX. ANSELL, Esq., Lecturer on Physiography, Sowerby Bridge :—‘ The ony bring — oe cinaees. ‘ : . 
best in the market undoubtedly, and I shall introduce it.’ GEO. TURNER, Esq., Science Lecturer, St. Paul’s School, Middlesbro’, 

F. TROUT, Esq., Ch. Ch. Boys’ School, Newark, writes :—‘ Consider it an writes :—‘ I beg to thank you very warmly for the excellent work on Physimgraphy 
excellent book. It is a little singular that this very evening I received a note from a you sent me. 1 think very highly of it, and shall use it in our Physiography class 
friend ot mine who teaches Physiography at the University College, Nottingham, this year. 
mentioning this same book, and recommending me to adopt it. I shall certainly THOMAS SCALLAN, Esq., Temple Street Science School, Sligo, writes :— 
adopt it.’ ‘ Superior to any other text-book I have seen on the subject.’ 


Now Ready. Second Edition. Price 4s. ‘Tlustrated, Post Free, 3s. 


ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
By R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., #¢ J, C, CHRISTIE, F.G.S., 


Oxford University Extension Lecturer. Lecturer in Geology at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 
THE NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ We areglad to welcome | and good, and the book is well indexed, and the work of an able teacher all 
a text-book of “‘ Advanced Physiography ” by Mr. Richard Gregory, which is sup- | over.’ 
plementary to the elementary work of the author. ‘This volume, like the other, NATURE, August roth, 1893, says :—‘ We confidently recommend the book to 
covers its ground better than any other on the subject. ‘There is nothing either of | the notice of teachers, for it is certainly one of the most excellent expositions of the 
the scrappy or superfluous about it. The sections are well-jointed, and the style | subject we have yet seen.’ 
isvery simple and direct. Mr. Christie adds three excellent chapters upon the Mr. T. W. PIPER, St. Katherine’s Training College, Tottenham, says >—‘ We 
condition of the earth’s interior. ‘The diagrams and illustrations are numerous | shall at once adopt it at the College.’ 














Now Ready. Extra Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. nett. 


HONOURS PH YSIOGRAPHY. 


By R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., 
asp H, G, WELLS, B.SC., LOND,, 


Lecturer in Geology at the University Tutorial College; Third in Honours in Geology and Physical Geography at B.Sc.; Fellow of the 
Zoological Society; Fellow (in Honours) and Dorek Scholar of the College of Preceptors. 











One of H.M.I. says:— I find several questions for the Scholarship Examinations, 1891, taken verbatim from Gregory's book.’ 
ADOPTED IN TRAINING COLLEGES AND P.T. CENTRE SCHOOLS. 
FIFTH EHDITION. Crown S8vo. Extra Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Specially designed for Pupil Teachers and Scholarship and Certificate Candidates. WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OPINION S. 

ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN EDUCATIONALISTS OF THE DAY THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE MAGAZINE says :—‘ Astronomical 
mites -—* Mr. Gregory’s Manual is simply magnificent.’ and Physical phenomena are dealt with in such a comprehersive, simple, and 

CHARLES W. REECE, Esq., Lecturer on Geography, Pupil Teachers’ School, | accurate manner, as must at once recommend it to pupil teachers and scholarship 
Thomas Street, London, E., writes :—‘ I have no hesitation in saying that the book students, for whom it is primarily intended. ‘Teachers of Elementary, and even 
isa splendid one. Mz. Gregory should be proud of it. I shall certainly recommend | advanced Physiography, would do well to adopt it as a text-book; while our own 
- It ought to be not only in the hands of those for whom it is especially written, students would find the Astronomical portions particularly helpful at the end of 
but also of every teacher of geography. ‘he illustrations, type, and style of pub- | their first year. The style is lucid, and easy for Elementary students to under- 
lication will be appreciated by all.’ stand ; the numerous illustrations and diagrams are excellent. A recapitulation at 

THE UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT says :—‘ This Manual begins with | the end of each chapter will be found very useful fur examination work. 
some luminous explanations of various lineal, angular, and superficial measurements NATURE says :—‘ The general conception and arrangements of this volume are 
ag in Phy siography, and ends with a short classification of the races of mankind. very good, and the same may be said of the detailed treatment of most of the subjects 
° ¢ treatment is throughout full and lucid ; the matter good and well chosen; the | discussed. The chapter on the rotation ofthe Earth and consequent phenomena is ex- 
pr non original drawings are highly instructive (¢.g., those illustrating the causes | ceedingly good, as is the following one on its revolution. ‘The account of eclipses and 
: ar-currents on pp. 184, 156); the printing is clear; the binding, and execution of | of the tides is exceedingly good, and well calculated to render these phenomena 
a cuts, leave nothing to be desired ; and at the end of most of the eighteen chap- | intelligible to learners. ‘The chapters on the atmosphere and its movements are also 
- into which the book is divided, there is a useful summary of the contents of the | clear and instructive, as are those on oceans and ocean currents. ‘The numerous 
Chapter, | illustrations are clear, and elucidate some of the more difficult problems discussed.’ 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Froebel House, St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 
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(12) 
Doh is 1D 
(4 ‘rm id :m Is :d | ta 3] 
1 st | d' dsr |m r id - 
(13) Minor Mode. 
Lahis A. Doh is C. 
11 ‘voit | se 1 It = 
ja: st 1 ‘se. 1 |@ ost) 11 - 
(14) 
Lah A. Dok is C. 
1 ‘@ 1 se | t in _ 
|f nx iin l l1 :8e }1 _ 
(1S) 
Lahis A. Doh is C, 
1 im | d' :t 1 :8e 1 _ 
ls ‘fo Im 1 [1 se 11 - 
(16) Divided Pulses, various. 
4 c— | :d | d jd .d :d 
| j— fm 9 ld .d :d did - 
(17) 
i! 
ld odd id: \d@dcd ld ore 
ld sd dd id id 
(18) 
Ja :-d:d |dadaca la ad ld :dad 
_ (19) 
Ja: cd |d sdyd:a ld :-aed la :—:- 
(20) 
Beating twice in a measure. 
j@ :—:— 1d :— :— |@ 416 1—3= 
ld: :@ ld :— :d la d id :-:— 
(21) 
@ s—:— 16 s— 3@ | @ d jd :—:- 
la :— :d |d cd cd ld i j= te 
(22) 
6 = 18 t= 1— id @ié i: 
la :— sd Id s—cd@ fd sr ta roe 
(23) 
Ja sd cd [ad cd cd fa d ld :—:— 
}d rr id ed fd re pee 
(24) Combined Time and Tune for Excellence. 
Dok is D. Aut. 
s :d ld rim | «qd st air :d 
£D. 
| s, I, :t% &2 1% :f n fcr mid — 
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| (25) 
Dok is G. £.C. 
| 4d ss, -l, 1t :dur In -ri% g 4 
I | G.t. 
I In aim stair och lds | 
(26) 
| Doh is F, C.t. 
| iia :t dim ocd | ee | 
| f. F. 


|1 7:1 t id :‘is.f |m r id sen 


{ (27) 
Doh is C. G.t. 
| a mpid ost [tr sd it i | 
£C. 
| Ir :t, 8 1% :f n|f 7 ee, 
| (28) 


Minor. Zahis A. Dor is C. 
Ja oct wit oom [fo imaein :- 
1 


\ | |, :d in :ba.se | 1 721) «sm 
(29) : 
1 :m | d' ma Is f In =) 
| [mn sha sell  :t a’ |t oe th s« 
I! Go) 


| 2 :s f Im xr i:d | a’ 


i :m .ba | se 31 +t la st 


| aq Tt im | ba se lijse :— | 


| 1 + | d' st J it :d! 1 i— 


Ear TESTS, 
Easy. 
| (1) To tell the order in which the sounds of the Key Chord are 
sung, ¢.g. --— 


d spond i isH=nd@ di ii ete 


(2) To tell which note is sung twice or which is omitted in going 
| up or down the scale, ¢.g. :— 
| (twice) 
62 e.8.8 98 8 8'¢€ 
(omit) 
d rem (fs 1 t @ || ete 
| (3) To tell what is added to dos, me, soh, eg. -— 


| or or 


| dns (1 s) (§ @) (& m etc 
Moderately Difficult. 


(4) To name groups of contiguous notes, ¢.g. :— 
| emis *+.¢@.5 8,44 etc. 
i For Ex ellence. 
i (5) To name groups of notes including free leaps, ¢.g. -— 
Bs BREESE Se FT 
|| nrils ij d@d@foaidl di ee 


| Ba Now Ready. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. Extra cloth. Price Q/- 


W ——_—__—— 


INDISPENSABLE to SCHOLARSHIP CANDIDATES. 


LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE 


A JUXTALINEAR TRANSLATION, WITH NOTES, 
| By F. E. DARQUE, 


For Sixteen Years Principal French Master, Dulwich College. 





The Teachers’ Aid says :—‘To Scholarship Candidates it is simply invaluable 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & Co., Froebel House, St. Andrew's Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons, E.C, 
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sin ISAAC PITMAN & SONS’ 


Free Shorthand Classes 
for Teachers. 


TWELVE NEW CENTRES. 


NOW FORMING. | 


! 













ELEMENTARY, ADVANCED, AND 
SPEED CLASSES. 


NO CHARGE FOR TEXT-BOOKS. 


Ladies admitted to all Classes. 









Application Forms and full particulars sent 
post free from 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 


1, AMEN CoRNER, LONDON, E.C. 





















CARLYON COLLEGE, 


55 & 56, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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loxpoon Marricutation, Int. Arts and Sc., B.A. 
and B.Sc. Crasses; 
PRELIMINARY CLASSES IN ALL SuBjEcTs, AND PRIVATE 
TuITION ; 
Vacation Crasses, B.A. and B.Sc. 
AUGUST 7th. 


New Term Classes start in September. 


Science Laporatories, Chemical and Physical. 


_Under the direction of R. C. B. Ker1n, B.A., London, First in 
om Class Classical Honours at Final, and J. D. Lynam, M.A., 
‘athematical Honourman, assisted by First Class Honourmen 
ames in Prospectus, which can be had on application). 


SUCCESSES.—B.A., 1891-93, eight; Int. Arts 
aid Sc., 1892 and 1893, eight—three in Honours; 
MATRICULATION, 19 successful ; Two Science Scuorar- 
‘ulrs—Guy’s, 1892; Westminster, 1894. 


NOTICE. 


from the 25th inst., the Address will be 55 and 56, 
GANCERY LANE, where larger premises have been 
len on the First Floor (front). The CHEMICAL 
UBORATORY is at 57, the PHYSICAL at 55. 


Now Ready, Size, 12 by 8} inches. Full-bound cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; 
handsomely half-bound Morocco, price 14s. 


AN ATLAS OF INDIA. Containing 16 Coloured Plates of 
Maps and Plans of Cities. Size, 14 by 12 inches. With 
Historical and Statistical Letterpress by Sir W. W. HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I., and a Complete Index of Names. 


THE WORLD-WIDE ATLAS. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised to date, containing Two Frontispieces, Introduction, 
112 Coloured Maps, and Index to 58,000 places, Full-bound 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; half-Morocco, 12s. 6d. 


ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A New Edition, the 
Plates of Geology, Topography, Meteorology, and Hydrology, 
Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of 
the United Kingdom. Containing 24 Coloured Maps and 
52 pages of Descriptive Letterpress. Imperial 4to, half- 
bound 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


THE HALF-CROWN HISTORICAL ATLAS. Containing 
35 Maps, Notes, and Index. 8vo, full-bound cloth, price 
2s. 6d. . 


AN ENTIRELY NEW 

LARGE SCHOOL PHYSICAL WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 
ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. | Size, 50 by 42 inches. 
This Map shows the elevation of the land by different colours. 
The Ocean Currents are shown by dark blue lines, and the Ice 
Barrier is laid down. Price, full-coloured (with Handbook), on 
Cloth and Rollers, Varnished, 12s. Copies of the Handbook 
can be had separately, price Is. each. 


METRIC SYSTEM. A Synoptic Table, with Diagrams, showing 
the actual size of Weights and Measures, By C. H. DQWLING, 
C.E. With Handbook, by JAMEs YATEs, Esq., M.A., &c., &c. 
Size, 5 feet by 4 feet 2 inches. Price, Coloured, on Cloth and 
Rollers, Unvarnished, 15s. ; Varnished, 17s. ; in 4to. Port- 
folio, 15s. 

Reductions of the above. Size, 50 by 42 inches. Price (with 
Handbook), on Cloth and Rollers, Unvarnished, 1os. ; Var- 
nished, 12s. Size, 33 by 27 inches, with Diagrams a fourth of 
actual size. Price (with Handbook), Coloured, on Cloth and 
Rollers, Unvarnished, §s. ; Varnished, 6s. 


HAND CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM. For Pupils. 
With Coloured Diagrams one-sixteenth the actual size of 
Weights and Measures, and Explanatory Letterpress on back, 
Size, 174 by 14 inches. Price 2d. 


GRAYSTON’S PATENT SLATE CLOTH SCHOOL WALL 
MAPS. Specially useful for showing Historical Periods, 
Physical Details, &c. The Maps are printed in black on 
black slate cloth, so that the Map is practically invisible to 
all but the teacher, who can by means of chalk bring out 
any particular features he desires to call attention to. The 
back of the Map can be used as a ‘black-board.’ Each is 
mounted on Roller and Slip. The size of each Map is 
50 by 42 inches, and the price 14s. 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, Europe, ASIA, AMERICA, 
AUSTRALIA, and WoRLD MERCATOR now ready, 

BritisH IsLes, HEMISPHERES, AFRICA, and INDIA in pre- 
paration. 


Detailed Catalogue of ATLASES—Anatomical, Astronomical, 
Biblical, Classical, Commercial, County, General, Historical, 
Physical, Political, and Test. GLOBES—Terrestrial and 
Celestial, from 3s. each. ILLUSTRATIONS—Agricultural, 
Anatomical, Animal, Biblical, Botanical, Chemical, Colour, 
Electrical, and Geology, Genealogical, Hydraulics, Injurious 
Insects, Light and Heat, Mechanical, Metric, Mineralogical, 
Natural History, Philosophy, Physiology, Properties of Bodies, 
Proverbs, Seasons, Steam Boilers and Engines, Trades, Types 
of Nations, Wheat Plant, and Zoological. MAPS—Biblical, 
Classical, Geological, Memory, Outline, Physical, Political, 
Slate Cloth, for special subjects, Test, and Tourist. Sent 
free by post on application. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 
EDINBURGH : Edina Works, and 16, South St., Andrew St. 





LONDON : 5, White Hart Street, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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REVIEWS. 


Things New and Old; or Stories from Eng- 
lish History. Standards I., II., and III. 
By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. London: Cassell 
and Co., Limited. 


At the first glance the motto placed on the title-page of 
these historical reading-books may seem rather far-fetched. 
It is this verse from St. Matthew’s Gospel :—‘ Like unto a 
man that is an householder, which bringeth out of his 
treasure things new and old.’ It serves, however, to furnish 
a special title to the series, and to indicate the distinguishing 
feature in the construction of the books. The author has 
sought to impress upon the minds of young children the facts 
of history by continual reference to incidents of every-day 
life, and so to enable the readers ‘to realise that there is a 
real connection between the past history of their country and 
the England in which we now live. This central idea is 
kept constantly in view, and is worked out with much skill. 
Thus the song ‘Weel may the keel row’ is called in to 
illustrate the Danes’ occupation of Northumbria. A visit to 
Hastings and Battle Abbey is used to deepen the interest in 
the conflict between William and Harold. Charing Cross is 
associated with Queen Eleanor, and All Souls College Chapel 
with the Battle of Agincourt. So also the Monument is con- 
nected with the Fire of London, and the inscriptions on our 
coins with our early history. Place-names, buildings, cus- 
toms, and common objects are all pressed into the service of 
the writer. 

These little books breathe throughout the very spirit of 
patriotism ; and the matter and style alike are really admir- 
able, though the latter may be open to one critical remark : 
The vocabulary is perhaps rather in advance of the children 
for whom they are intended, at least many of the words in 
hook I. seem to be beyond the average first standard child. 

The frontispiece to each book shows how the ‘ Union 
Jack’ is made up of the three crosses of St. George, St. 
Andrew, and St. Patrick. In the description at the foot two 
leading dates are given incorrectly. It is true that in the 
third book a correction is given on a little inset slip fastened 
in at the back of the frontispiece. But this is hardly satisfac- 
tory ; for it may easily be overlooked, or taken out. When 
a first edition numbers, as we are told in one of the lessons, 
10,000 copies, one would think the publishers might have 
had the plate corrected. Another apparent error occurs on 
the same plate in a foot-note, which says ‘See end of book.’ 
Now on turning to the end of the lessons there is no reference 
whatever to the subject of the National Flag, unless we are 
to interpret the direction as a reference to a flag-maker’s 
advertisement on the inside of the cover, and this seems very 
unlikely and unworthy. ‘There is, however, an explanatory 
passage at the end of the general introduction which is placed 
at the beginning of each volume, and it is to this probably 
that the footnote refers. 

The typography, pictorial illustrations, and binding deserve 
hearty commendation, 


French and German Echoes. Blackie and Sons. 


This useful little journal still continues its successful career. 
The choice of extracts is extremely fortunate. All are in- 
teresting. The busy man who endeavours to keep up his 


} 
| 











| 


French and German by a little occasional reading cannot do | 


better than take in this monthly. 


Preliminary Algebra. By R. Wyke Bayliss, B.A. 


London: Blackie and Sons. 


liminary Examination,’ this course, whilst answering its 
main purpose well, is further well adapted for introducing 
the subject generally. The exercises are varied, and the 
explanations are uniformly lucid and convincing. We have 


tested the answers in several cases, and have found them 
uniformly correct. 








Pitt Press Mathematical Series. Euclid’s 
Elements of Geometry. Books V. ang 
VI. Edited by H. M. Taylor, M.A. Cam. 
bridge: At the University Press. 

The Pitt Press Euclid, of which this is the concluding in. 
stalment, is likely to hold a high place among standard 
editions of the famous, ‘Elements of Geometry’ for its thorough. 
ness, clearness, and general helpfuiness to the student. 

Of the Fifth Book Mr. Taylor gives so much as is neces. 
sary to establish the doctrine of proportion as applied jn 
Book VI. As this plan involves the omission of some of 
the propositions of the Greek text, the 16 propositions ip. 
cluded are renumbered. 

Some useful modifications are made in the Sixth Book, but 
nearly all the propositions are included, and are placed under 
the usual numbers. ‘The most striking part of the volume is 
the extensive collection of additional propositions, which are 
admirably arranged in two or three connected series so as to 
lead the student on to some of the most important and 
interesting applications of geometrical reasoning. These 
include the Centroid of Weights, the Circle of Apollonius, 
Harmonic and Anharmonic Ranges and Pencils, and Pascal's, 
Casey’s, and Poncelet’s Theorems. 

As in the earlier books, exercises are appended to the 
various propositions on which they depend, and a collection 
of 180 miscellaneous exercises is placed at the end of the 
book. A useful index, constructed by the author’s brother, 
Mr. J. H. Taylor, adds to the usefulness of the book. 


Plane Trigonometry. By Prof. S. L. Loney, 
M.A. Cambridge University Press. 

This is an excellent manual of about 500 beautifully 
printed pages, whose type is clear cut and judiciously varied, 
and whose diagrams are most distinct and accurate. The 
mark of the skilled teacher is throughout evident, in the 


| synopsis of the formulz given at the beginning, in the crush- 


ing of difficuities into digestible portions, and in the short 
cuts through the book marked by black type and asterisks. 
Of necessity there is little novelty in the earlier pages, but 
commencing at page 209, we can trace not a few instances ot 
independent treatment, and of increased lucidity. We pat 
ticularly note this in what appears to be the compilers pet 
province, the treatment of Complex Quantities. There are 
some ingenious applications of De Moivre’s Theorem, and 
the graphic representations are always very valuable. We 
can find only one omission of any importance, viz., the 
representations of the comparative lengths of the trigono- 
metrical ratios by means of a circle whose radius is unity, 
and which radius represents the consequent term of the ratio. 
The number of examples is exceedingly large and varied. 
Among them we recognise many old South Kensington and 
University acquaintances. In fact, the work fully covers the 
ground as far as Junior Honours is concerned, is not too 
discursive, and is on the most modern lines. Among its 
numerous competitors it cannot fail to attain a deservedly 
high and popular position. 


Practical Work in Physics. By W. G. Wooll- 
combe, M.A., B.Sc. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 

That the proper way to science is by doing and expen: 
menting no one is inclined to doubt, but it is not every 
teacher who can devise suitable apparatus and experiments 
simple and effective in demonstrating the main principles o! 
his science. Hence the necessity for works similar to the 
one now under review, of which we can speak in high terms 
of praise. ‘The treatise is divided into ten sections, in each 
of which the work specially suitable for older students '5 


'asterisked. The sections are (A) Units of Measurement, 
Intended primarily for candidates for the ‘Army Pre- 


(B) Instruments, (C) Measurement of Lengths, (D) Measure 
ments of Areas, (££) Archimedes’ Principle, (F) Measurement 
of Volumes, (G) Density or Specific Mass, (H) Barometers, 
(1) The Simple Pendulum, (J) Capillarity. Everywhere the 
experiments are suitable, and the exposition clear and sound. 
We predict a good reception for Mr. Woollcombe’s able little 
book. 
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w. & R. CHAMBERS’S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


LILI IIIS 


CHAMBERS’S FLUENT READERS. || KEY TO MACKAY'S EUGLID. By J. S. Mackay, M.A., LL.D. 


With Word-Building and Coloured Illustrations. | ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By W. W. Perkins, Jun., PhD., 


ver before attempted for | F.R.S., Professor of Organic Chemistry in the Owens College; and 


Vew Series has been produced in a style oo s : . . 
wentary Readers. The Illustrations for be only of colour and design, | F. STANLEY Kirrinc, Ph.D., D.Sc. (Lond.), Lecturer and Assistant iv 
" ns for freshness, intere st, « and variety, will be found superior the Chemical Research Laboratory, Central Technical College, City and 
Guilds of London Institute. With Diagrams, Part 1, 3s. od. Part LI. 


shese tage any Series publi lished. | (/n preparation.) 
2 followi or Infant Classes, are now ready :— . . 
ane Oye, Oe el Baihti eet Coluaned Jilustrations, | ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, Elementary Course. 
First Lae Rg - ord-Building and Colourec ustrations. Adapted to the Syllabus of the South Kensington Science Department. 
d.; cloth, 4d By C. G. Kwort, D.Sc. (Edin,), F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Applied Mathe- 
Primer. Ww ith Word- Building and Coloured Illustrations. matics, University of Edinburgh. With Diagrams and Examination Papers, 
Second a y 8 8 I 
Paper, 4d. ; cloth, sd. 2s. Od. 
Infant Primer. With Word-Building and Coloured Illustrations. | BL EMENTARY SCIENCE. A Teacher’s Handbook of a System- 
Cloth cover, 6d. . atic Course of Object Lessons. By Steruen R. Topp, Science Demon 
Chambers’s Fluent Reading Sheets. With Coloured Illustra- strator to the School Board for London. Standards I., II, IIL, and 
tions. Sixteen Sheets, 36 inches by 25 inches. Being a selection of pages 1V., each 1s. Or, complete in one vol., 3s. 6d. 
fm Cuamsens's First Fut ant P a oe printed in bold see on ete | PHYSIOGRAPHY, Elementary and Advanced. Adapted to the 
oe - Beard 7 a Bo ped A pay eee are ee Syllabus of the South Kensington Science Department. By the late 
— > “We : - Anprew Funpiarer, M.A., LL.D. New Edition by Davivo Forsytu 
2 Shee ’ ’ . rian ’ 
Chambers's Word- -Building Sheets. Fourteen Sheets, 36 inches M.A., D.Sc. With Diagrams, Questions, and Examination Papers. 
s< inches. Being the Exercises on Word-Building in CHAMBERS’S Elementary Course, 2s. Advanced Course, 2s. 6d 
Fi ext Primers and INFANT READERS, printed in bold type, on stout 5 a eel ee : 
manilla paper. Strongly mounted on Roller, per set, 7s.; mounted on | Elementary Course. Adapted to the Syllabus 
seven Boards, and varnished, per set, 21s. of the South Kensingto m Science Department. Sy W. T. Lawrence, 
late ‘Teacher of the Principles of Agriculture, Hereford. 184 pages, 2s. 


CHAMBERS’S FLUENT READERS. Books I., Il., and TIl., | PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Analysis of 
will -Building Exercises and Coloured Illustrations, are nearly ready. Sentences and numerous Exercises. ty W. Wattace Duntior, M.A, 
; ? . Headmaster of Daniel Stewart’s College, Edinburgh; Author of ‘ First 
ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING, in ‘Theory and Practice. Year’s Latin Course,’ &c, 15. 4d. 
ntaining numerous Examples and Exercises, eogedber with Solutions. CHAMBERS’S ELOCUTION N ~ 3558 —T > andi 3 
: : ‘ - New Edition. The Readings and 
hy gies ' Edi » sg "a ge ~ 9 ey _ weeping an ie —— Recitations, selected by R. C. H. Mortson, comprise Pieces from the works 
2 Oe Soe hie work gives o clear Explanation of the of Rudyard Kipling, J. M. Barrie, Jerome K. Jerome, Robert Buchanan, 


lh of Book-k $ | Jucidates it les that th may be : ’ 
le: med a ino Two Ruled Becks for im, Alfred Austin, Austin Dobson, and other Popular Authors. 51a pages, 
crown 8vo., cloth, price as. 6d. 


THE. ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. Books I. to VI., and Parts | SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. With Introduc- 


le: 


f Books XI. and ae With numerous Deductions, Appendices, and | tions, Copious Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of Preparation. 

Hist rical No by J. Mackay, M.A., LL.D., Mathematical Master HAMLET, cloth, 1s. 6d.; Kinc Lear, cloth, 1s. 3d.; As You Like It, 

in the Fdinburg th Acs a 412 pages, 392 diagrams. 3s. 6d. Also Cor1oLanus, Henry V., Henry VIIL, Junius Cesar, Kinc Jonn, 

- rately, Book I., cloth, 1s. ; Book II., cloth, 6d.; Book IIL., cloth, od.; | MacsetuH, Mercuant oF Venice, Midsummer Nicnut’s Dream, 
s Xl. and XIL., cloth, 6d. RICHARD II., Ricuarp III., Tempesy, cloth, 1s. each. 


W. & R, CHAMBERS, Limited, 47, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 





AYRES’ TRAINING & CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 


CERTIFICATE, JULY 1895. 


Classes are now at work. 
Intending Students should apply for Prospectus at once. 


CERTIFICATE AND SCHOLARSHIP, DEC. 1894. 
Classes resume on Augeet 24th and 27th. 


LAST CERTIFICATE “RESULTS. 





Successful Successful 
J Students. Failures. Students. Failures. 
SECOND YEAR MEN ome ion 56 aids 0 SECOND YEAR WOMEN it 223 


FIRST a “i = a 17 ma 8 | FIRST - - one 249 ne 15 


KINDERGARTEN CLASSES. 





A SPECIAL CLASS FOR CORRESPONDENCE STUDENTS, 


Conducted by the late Kindergarten Instructress to the Victorian Government. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS AT ONCE. 


For Prospectus of any of the ae Raheem, re onaie. to 
Mr. H. B. AYRES, 4, Arundel Square, Barnsbury, London, N. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEA CHER. 


MIDLAND CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, 


Government Inspectors, Principals of Colleges, Head enews and Past and Present 
Students combine in recommending these Classes for sound and thorough work. 


SCHOLARSHIP, 1894. 





CERTIFICATE, 1894 


SPLENDID COURSE OF PREPARATION IN ALL SUBJECTS. 
ALL CLASSES CLOSE EARLY. 
Students who intend joining for NEXT EXAMINATION should write for Prospectus at once. 


FIVE METHODS OF PAYMENT to sevect From, inctuoinc NO PASS, NO PAY, 


Full particulars post free. Organising Secretary, Cliff House, Ranmoor, Sheffield. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
The Kilburn Scrics, 
Elementary Education. Price, cloth, 4s. 
How to Maintain Discipline. Price ts. 
intelligent hg Price, Stiff Paper Covers, 18. 6d.; Cloth, 28. In 6 


Grade id. each. 
Elocution - the Elementary School. Price 8d. 
Mental Arithmetic. Price 1s. 6d. In Parts, 2d. each. 


iddress ~MANAGER, EDUCATION UNION, 20, Harrow Roap, W., 
and « & 6, Parexnostrer Row, E be 


EDUCATION UNION, 
20, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 


Within three minutes’ walk of Chapel Street Station and Edgware Road. 
EVERY EDUCATIONAL APPLIANCE, 
Works on Education not previously published. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE, 
} ALF-PRICE.—Dr. Kolbe’s Chemistry (new), 8s. 6d. ; ; Bright's 
_— of England—Period I. (to re 4s. 6d, ; Period Il 
(to 1688), Period III. (to 1837), 7s. 6d. Todhunter’s Euclid, 
38. 6d. W cated. good books on English L anguage. —‘ Z,’ Scarning 
School, East Dereham. 


ee EL’S Mental Arithmetic (1s. 6d.), 6d. Locke's Trigo- 
nometry (2s. 6d.), Is.; Prince’s Ronentaws Physiography 
(1s. 6d.) 1od.; Shakespeare’s Richard III. (1s. 6d.), 6d.; Capel’s 
Catch Questions in Arithmetic and Mensuration (4s. 6d.), 2s. 9d; 
Pendlebury’s Arithmetic (4s. 6d.), 2s. 9d.; Collier’s English Litera- 
ture (3s. 6d.), 2s.; Taylor’s Musical Theory (1s. 6d.), 9d.; Multum 
in Parvo Atlas, 6d.; La Jeune Sibérienne, 6d.; Findlater’s Ad- 
vanced Physiography, 6d. These books have never been used, and 
are quite ew.—RKobert H. Walker, 49, Green Lane, Spennymoor, 
Co. Durham. 





SMB Every question on School Management given at 
the recent Scholarship Examination could have been 
answered by Students who had used this Book. 


NOW READY. Price 1s. 6d. Post Free, 1s. 2d. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


By A. 'T. FLUX, 
First on Scholarship List, Normal Master and Lecturer on 
School Method at the largest London Training Classes. 








pes” 7his Book contains Model Answers to the School 
Management Papers, 1893 ; also a collection of Fifteen 
Years Scholarship School Management Papers, classified 
according to subjects. 


rHE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE says:>—‘ The Book covers all the 
ground in a practical and excellent manner.’ 

J. W. WREN, Esq., Clyde Street Pupil Teachers’ Board School, Deptford, 
says =" 1 think it an excellent work, and admirably suited for its purpose. I have 
slready introduced it to our pupils.’ 

D. J. DAVIES, Esq., Alderman Davies’ School, Neath, says :—‘ Scholarship 

hool Management, by A. T. Flux, is an excellent little work. It has evidently 
been written by a very practical man. I shall not fail to recommend it.’ 

H. EB. HALL, Esq., Hackney Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Kingsland, N., says :— 
* My opinion of its suitability will be best expressed in telling you that | shall 


introduce it at once.” 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & Co., Froebel House, St. Andrew's Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 





Price is. 6d. Cloth boards. Interleaved. 


SYNOPSIS 


OF 


ADVANCED CHEMISTRY § civ 


According to the Syllabus of the 








Advanced Stage, Science & Art Department, 
South Kensington. 


By W. J. STAINER, 
Second Master, Higher Grade & Organised Science School, Brighton. 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Froebel House, St, Andrew's Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
Ta BD 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 


School Stationers, Publishers, and Desk Manufacturers, 


42a, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


JAMES COLLINGS, Managing Director. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE SCHOOL STATIONERY 


OF EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY is Manufactured at the | Being manufactured on the premises, customers’ special 


| 
| requirements can be exactly and expeditiously met. 


EXERCISE AND MANUSCRIPT BOOKS 


of any quality of paper, style of ruling, and description 
of binding, can be had on the shortest notice. 


"EXAMINATION. PAPERS 
| 
| 





In 50 varieties, with printed headings, highly com- 
mended by H.M. Inspectors, kept in stock. 


FOOLSCAP, DRAWING, and 


THE MOST COMPLETE MANUFACTORY OF SCHOOL FURNITURE | 


Nh ncn | SCRIBBLING PAPER. 


Oniy the best Wood (seasoned on the premises) is used, and ; 
the Schoo! Furniture manufactured is noted for its DURABILITY, | , : 
(HEAPNESS, and FINISH. Estimates and Specimens forwarded free. 


EVERY SCHOOL REQUISITE PROMPTLY SUPPLIED. 
TH E HAPPY RF EADER Just Published. All Rights Reserved. 
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INTELLIGENT SPELLING. 
By E. L. YOUNG. (Conforming to the Requirements of Schedule I., New Code, 1894). 
in Three Parts. Price 1s. each. NATURE'S METHOD v- MECHANICAL SPELLING. 


- —— Illustrative Sentences, word-picturing, and judicious exercises in word-grouping— 
A systematic Reader, with the attractions of a play-book, strongly also embodying the a = in the Revised Instructions 

fs : : : ° to -M. inspectors. 
und in coloured cover, and profusely illustrated with outline , : 


nes bee pelating, A RATIONAL AND DELIGHTFUL MODE OF ATTAINING, 


: ‘ BY EASY STAGES 
ig” The simplest, most rational, and most delightful method ! 
of teaching reading and spelling. A PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE AND FLUENT USE OF 
THE MOTHER TONGUE. 
‘Equally suitable as a reading book for home or school, a reading prize, or a | Intelligent Spelling, Crown 8vo., 247 pp., complete, stiff paper back, 1s. 6d, ; 
's painting book.’ strongly bound in cloth, 2s. In Six Grades, 2d. each. 
Instructions to Teachers, 1d. 





Compiled on a very sound principle.’—Saturday Review. 


LONDON : Full Catalogue of School Requisites Free by Post. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. | ENUCATIONAL UNION, 20, HARROW RD., LONDON, W. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. Otis thiaees & Seemann ee OM 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE; Unique System ; 
Numerous Recent Successes ; 700 Passes. Prospectus free. Sve GRATEFUL—CQMFORTING. 


_ _ KEEFE'S NEW CIVIL SERVICE MONTHLY 3 
‘onsiderably enlarged), issued on the First of the Month, post 
tee 2}d., contains the Latest Information, Examination Papers, and a 


ier interesting news relating to the Civil Service. May be had from BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
J. KEEFE, F. R. G. S., 120, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. ‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 


digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
L L A THE UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY } selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
cl 
5 a a 











. Rog 74s 2 hich may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
INSTITUTE, 37; Chambers Street, Edin- jJedicioes ane of diet that a pon me the may be gradually built up 
burgh, with strong Staff of Graduates, L.L.A.’s and ] ‘until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. We may escape many 
? Specialists, prepares Ladies thoroughly for this ] a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
‘egree in Two Sessions, at their own homes. System includes plans of study, | 20urished frame.’—Crvi Service Gazette. ; 

ith notes discriminating important and difficult points, exercises, weekly tests, Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in Packets, by Grocers, 
‘iuuons, model answers. Class, Open, and L.L.A. Prizes. 100 L.L.A. Suc- labelled thus : 

“sses in 1894. Moderate Fees. Students may enrol on or after August 20. JAMES EPPS & Co., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


the L.L.A. Guide for 1895, 18.; the L.L.A. Prospectus, free. Address—The | Makers of Epps’s Cocoaine or Cocoa-Nib Extract: a thin beverage of full flavour, 
‘eattary, as above. - with many beneficially taking the place of tea. ’ 
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APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS 


By Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.GS. 





in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency and value. We have never kn 
made, as since we have employed these as our school-books.’—EDUCATIONAL Thy 


‘We are qualified by ample trial of the é 
inced, or so much progress 


L GEOGRAPHY. 85th Edition. 3s. 6d.; or with | ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMM 
cel, 6d | 64th Edition. 2s. red leather; or rs. gd. cioth. 
| ‘The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and 
| Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improveme 
, | this department.’—A thenaum. 
gg ‘ . ee ee ’ GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to 4g 
A SCHOOL AT LAS. re ee o 5? Small Maps. A Saale and Cornwell's ‘School Grammar.’ 85th Edition. 1s. cloth; od. coved, 
7 —s a Ae > schon . — mii nce: nee pov ee ‘ This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.’—Sfectitor, 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNER S. 65th Edition, 1s.; or @@ The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word Building, with Exercises 
' f (Juestions, rs. 4d. ¢ — ms, Od ach 3 ; | Young Children. 
ful serie f ! ional ork which Dr. ¢ vel ie © » o 
; he for Hecinaee’ in an adwuntic inte | THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in Enel 
writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell 1s. 6d. Key, 38. - 
that rare combination of faculties which is required ‘The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little work 
| be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.’— Westminster Review, 
and | SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teach 


Reading and Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. 1s. 


Oo much interest ¢ 


A SCHOO 
May n St 


T me of some joo pages contains 
nber to have seen packed into a 


a greater number of Facts, Physical 
und Political, than we ever ren school hand- 


book To each section are apy judicious exercises.’—///ustrated London 


lesl 
ended 


idmirable introdu . napa 
Composition. 47th Edition. 


ct » john Ludi 


POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short 


Kasy Poems for Reading and Recitation. 1ath Edition. 15. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD, 








WE USED 


GREGORY’ 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 


Last year and have done remarkably well. 
Had about 78 Students sat 


AIND 


NOT A FAILURE. 


W. WILSON, Esq., Spring Grove, Senior Board School, Huddersfield. 


™! See also page xii. 
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JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Frosser House, S: 
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lousr, St. Anprew’s Hiri, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 



















POPULAR acHoOOL 
BOOKS. 








GLASS MANUALS. 


 Gill’s Coloured 


~~ READERS, 


y for the Require- 
¢ supplied with 











Answers ( Guaranteed Correct. 














GILL’S! 








SCHOOL APPARATUS, — 
Gill’s Illustrated 


iy Atlas. Geographies. 
il's Regina 24d. Each. SYLLABUS MODELS. 
{ Geographical Readers. For ali Standards, containing mee (PATENT,) 
| Coloured Maps, and specially produced | Corgis: an! 
. 3| one oy fod 2» Lo F pee Bes oe Consisting of i pa a _— (or separate 
gat Fab, © 5 Siédard 1, 11.—Plan of School, &¢. afd, er ee 
- : British North » iil, —Engi:nd ... o¢d. Set A—LARGE SET. 
ga. British Asics ee 5 Se" KT : 1V.—British Isles, &c. atd. 8 
meri nucieaaa oaee = V.—Europe, &c. ve ahd, | Nos. x nat 2 Nine Cubes, bay by s. @. 
y oe agy ee r of ” VI.—British ce be ait : Prine prevg by én, % _ ach : m 
»% -< = rit -T) oO. I » 
6.1 ; ; ‘ ' her ee eo ndeen pon ea year RE og Hollow orm 12 in. ba + 
ed States, & ws 4 ree 3 6 
ee 1 School Books | Gill’s Code Arithmetics. | ,, eae diam. acs 
= STANDARDS I. to VIL. 14. Cylinder, :2in. high, Sin.diam. 3 
4 _ ofgoo —_ pod oe ld. “ 14. 8 hort Gyi andar, 4. high, 8in. 
: ' ye, a v0 Py 


: 15. ae. rpin. high, ‘rain, diam... 30 

- Specially ten by practical Unit { d 5 Cee eae. 16. Bemi-Cylinder, 4 in.high, rain. 
iY nited Service Sie Se aee c pie OOO 

ATION f andof a suitable . Be onal Prism in. > 
ae Vertical Copy Books. | ” oun ist on, eal a 

The cheapest: oe CIVIL SERVICE STYLE. 
a ne Approved by the School Board for London. Set B.—LARGER SET. 

il’ Regina 4 | ___ Bach 2d, Six Books. Bg tor othadley cige ge 
Historical Rea ers, Poe N ‘ ae 
| Gill's Standard English. ne saline oe cal An 
Simple S © © | Standard i. eas © | ) ‘ 10. Prism, 15 in. by 7}in. by hin. 3g 6 

2. Simple 5 ‘ " wad Exactly meeting | 11. Hollow Prism, isin. by sin. 

Twe from Early - W. .. 2d.- the Code re- by afin. ... 6 0 
q H “5 © 50 a A 2 Ly quirements. = Cone, rsin. high, “obin, diam.... 4 6 
4. Twe 1066=1845 : “ » VIL & Vi. 3. Cylinder, ts in, high, 10 in. 
doe Period . .2u. ee ng 
BS The St : : 4 4 FRENCH. 14. Short fylinaer, 5 in. high, 
pe she art 15 in. di a 4 6 

These Re : We zhly appr gb stager Schedule IV. Grant 4s. 

t School Boards | ‘Article 101 (/)- 3 sin ina isio. dam... 6.0 
n re? sep | | -THE KENSINGTON FRENCH a ia ES 3.0 
cape i sf 

; PRIMERS. 17. ciation um, rgin. igh, 

sa YER CENT. CHEAES EAR | By T. Puce, B.A. i Lane Cube, ae wei! 

-—— | First Stage. Grammar to end of s. d. | ~ es 72 yi by 4.6 


ils Whitehall |} Regular Verbs; als also = pages 


. | of easy French J 
Literary Readers. | (Second Stage. Rober to.end of i 


x, No. 1. s. @. ular Verbs, and translation 
i -~ 0.34 a Snglish of easy narrative sen- 
No. Il tences ; also ten pages of aga 


o 3... Conversation... o 6 





Gill’s Patent Votes, Mamentnry Set 
(3 vases) (box 2s. 6d.), ras. 





Gill's Wall Charts ‘in Colours). 


r, No. HI. | "Third Stage. Graminar and trans- 
vot "icon Conversational | GILL’S CHART OF THE 
le These three courses of Lessons in Fien 
, No. UL. ane exactly correspond with «he Sse me METRIC SYSTEM. 
. © 10 | the Education Departmént in Schedule IV., ‘ (COLOURED). 
wie 5 I ee eet 60 in. ele, mounted and var- s. d. 
No. IV. | PHYSIOLOGY. nished. .. 10 6 


s . 1-3 | Specific Subject, om gg Grant 45. 
t er, No. ¥. : Article 101 (f). 

4 These three stages exactly. correspord to 
| the three years’ course of Specific Subjects 
as in Schedule 1V. 


r 6 | Pilley's ‘5 Phystology. 


r, Nos. Vi. 
med Vil, Se m Standard 


Stage I. s. @. 
° 


Albany” Science Readers. , \ Piiley's. Physiology. Stage II. 

fr i tive courses tO Standard V VL 

P the mor¢ sys:em- | PHley’s Physiology. Stage If. 

- ¢ = Ds Standard VII. o 4 
im | » PLANTS. 

| Puvstes | BOOKKEEPING. 

ae troductory 5. 4. | Specific Subject. Schedule 1V. Grant 4s. 


SS r Course... 14 Article 101 (J). 
mt Course—Animals and Piants. | Sarll’s Bookkeeping. Stage 1. 4. 
m2. Stand “ ..' t © | Am Introductory Course, Arranged to 


on «. 1 ©} teach one subject at a time and to impart 

4 ; I 6} an elementary knowledge of the sirs? prin- 
Second Course.—Physics, | ciples. Full keys, 48 pages, paper. 

% Stand . t ©| . Sarli’s Bookkeeping. Stage lI. 4d. 

: \ ; er | A Practical Ocurse. ‘This course /ully 

r 6 | illustrates. the’ essentials of Practical 


c ‘extreme! y in- | Bookkeeping by Double Entry. Full or 
ch, and the Ilus- } outline keys. 48 pages, paper. 

oh oben kind The First | Sarll’s Bookkeeping. StogeIll. 44. 
uts) are switable | A Theoretical Course, Journalising. 
| 


Graduation Exercises and ‘Examination 
Ft and DUTIES 


Papers.” 48 pages, paper. 
MANUSCRIPT BOOKS for the above 
of the CITIZEN. ; 


either Stages, No. 1, Bought, Sales, 





+“ Chitens k 1.—The Citizen | or Journal; ad.; No. IT., for Ledger, ad. 
ur. Specimen sys 9 ost free; Halfprice 
ice ts. 64 en Half-price. to Head Teachers. 


This is an “extreme! practical 
chart, It shows, full. size, the 
Meter divided into decimeters and 
centimeters, compared with the 
English yard; the Sgware Afeter 
compared with the English square 
yard ; the Cudic Decimeter and 
Centimeter compared with the 
English cubic inch; the Liter and 
its sub-divisions; and the Gram 
with its multiples and sub-multiples. 


FISHING CHART. 


A Chart of Coloured Pictures of 
ine, Dil Shrimping, Seine Vish- 
Drift Net Fishing, and Line 
Fohing we ee of the 
or Turbot, 
Ice, Siclen, Gr Gurnard, ra &px at, Pil- 
chard, Mullet, Herring, Mackerel, 
Bs , Lobster, 

Sse 42 in. by 30 in. On canvas, 
rollers, and varnished ae ben 


CARPENTERS’ TOOLS. 


A Coloured Chart, 48 in. by 36 in., on 
rollers ‘and varnished. Pull-sized 
IDustrations of the most important 
tools used by Carpenters, (Excel- 
lent for ‘Technical Classes) ai OF 
Head Teachers may see these Charts at 
any Booksellers; if not in stock, the 
Bovkseller will obtain the same for thgir 
approval. 


| 





SPECIAL LIS} UST. 


TEACHERS’ 
LEGAL GUIDE. 


Indispensable to Teachers, M 


anagers, 
School Board Clerks, Members of 
School Boards, Town Clerks, Bar- 
risters, Judges, Solicitors, Journal- 
ists, &c., 3s. 6d. 
By Epwarp Cur.er, Esq., One of Her 
Majesty’s Counsel, and Henry See 
Esq., Standing Counsel to N. U. T. 


CONTAINING 


INDEX OF CASES, INDEX OF 
STATUTES and INTRODUCTION, 
Cuarter I. Growth of Elementary 
Schools ; Conscience Clause ; Compulsion. 
Cuarrer Il,—Appointment and Dis- 
School 


| missal; Grammar Schools Act; Sci 


Sites Acts; Charitable Trusts Acts; En- 
dowed Schools Acts; Public Schools 
Acts; Elementary Education Aces ; How a 
Teacher is Elected; Various Incidents of 
the Teacher's Appointment and Tenure of 


| Office ; Disqualineations ; Other Incidents 





of ‘Lenure ;. Dismissal; Lane v. Norman— 


Judgment. 
Cuarter ILL.—Punishment, 
Cuaprer 1V.—lIndustrial Schools. 


Addendum,—Kemp’s Case, Ridgeway 
wv. Gibsone. Appendix.—English Educa- 
tion Acts. Irish Education Acts. neral 
Index, 


N ow FR E ADY. 
CLOUGH’S 


SCHOLARSHIP GUIDE. 


(SEVENTH EDITION.) 
CONTAINING 
Reprints of the last ten years’ 
Questions, Answers, 
Full Solutions, Translations, 
and Hints. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


STUDENTS’ 
GEOGRAPHY. 
—~Giwnoa- 


Physical, Descriptive, Industrial, 
Commercial, Political, Social. 
Price 4s, 6d. 


GILL'’S STUDENTS’ GEOGRAPHY, 

ust ready, has been specinily prepared for 
i Clish-speaking students in all coulitries. 

It deals in the fullest manner "With ‘every 
branch of G phy, but its characteristic 
feature, as a Text-book for Moder Stu- 
dents, is the particular attention which hos 
been given to the 


Industries of the Nations 


and their Economic Propucts ; and more 
y in connection with British 
Commercia] Geography. 

‘Two a Bm 5, Commercial, 
Statistical, an Shysien aps, sevégal 0! 
which are wos Ahn tg 

to illustrate ‘the tect. The 

reer cacher in every College ani 
Teasing chool should procure a sample 
copy, unt price, 








All Teachers 


' GILL’s 
should aunt 


GILE’S WRITING 


“GRADUATED tts evaaras 
GILI’S GUIDE TO sCHOOXK MUSIC. 


GUIDE. 





LONDON: 


GEORGE, GILL & 8 





ONS, 13, 


WARWICK LANE, 


Post Free. 
Post Free. 
Post Free. 
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AT MATRICULATION, JUNE 1894, 
167 University Correspondence College students were successful. 
AT INTER. ARTS, 1894, 
112 Univ ersily Correspondence College Students were successful, wif 
12 places in Honours 
AT iNTER. SCIENCE AND PRELIM. SCl., JULY 1894, 


149 University Correspondence College students were successful, willl 
23 places in Honours, including 3 First Places in First-Class Honours. 



















CLASSES FOR 1895 EXAMINATIONS COMMENCE AS FOLLOWS :— . 








THE SHORT COURSE FOR MATRICULATION, JANUARY 1895, may now be begun at any timg IN 
Fee, all Subjects, £3 13s. 6d. 

CLASSES FOR MATRICULATION, JUNE 1895, commenced August 25th.* The next commen 
September 29th. Fees, Preparation in all Subjects, from £3 3s. 

CLASSES FOR INTER. ARTS, 1895, commence September Ist. Fees, Preparation in all Subject 
from £5 5s. 

CLASSES FOR INTER. SCIENCE AND PRELIM. SCI., 1895,t commence September Ist. “ 

Preparation in all Subjects, from £6 16s. 6d. 
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All Fees are strictly inclusive, and payable as arranged on joining. 





SY aR, 1, re er" 


lI} i ulars of Classes, Guide to Matriculation, or any Arts or Sci e Examination, post free @ 


THE SECRETARY, Univ. Corr. Coll. London Off 


32, Red Lion Square, London, " i 


The University Tutorial Series, 


SPEC HAL SUBJECTS FOR MATRICULATION, 1899. 







"¢ 
‘ c 12 
. FOR JANUARY 18985. FOR JUA 18995, 
i Vercil.—Aeneid, Book III. | Caesar.— Gallic War, Book VII. Edited by 
v. F. Masom, M With M ALLE M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A 
> is. 6d. Waa Maps. 
: PART I INTRODI ION, TEXT, and Nor! 2s. 6d. 
! i », With LESi a 
- is. PART I A VocaBULARY (in order of the Text), with Ti 
papr Til , ‘s PAPERS, Zmterieaved. 18, 6d. 
f ag : P PART IIL—A LITERAL TRANSLATION. 18. 6d. 
is ‘ | THE THREE PARTS IN ONE V 4s. 6d. 
‘ Vergil. Aeneid, Book V. | with the above in pri Xenophon. -Hellenica, Book IV. Evlited by A. Wale 
‘ t Younc, M.A q nd., Gold Medallist in Classics 
INTRO rion, TEXT, and Nort s Be 
Homer. liad XXIV. . 1 {SLATION By aden ‘At 
M is. 6d. Books III., IV. A Lirexat Txanstarion, 26 
4 Wel 
- rn f , i d Z *% 
; COMPLETE CATALOGUE Su aa FREE ON APPLICATIO : 
ur 
. Th 
London: W. B. CLIVE, University Correspondence College Press. 
Warehouse: 13 Booksellers Row, Strand, W.C. Ex 
———s 
Ne 
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COUPON heat 
PRACTICAL TEACHER PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIE! JosEru Fl k Co., al Fi EBEL Hut gE, Sr. ANDREWS! 
SEPTEMBER 1894 Doct ors’ ComMoNs, Lonvon, E.C, q 





